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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WW HEN the Spirit of the Public Journals 
for 1797 was publiſhed, ſeveral judi- 

cious perſons regretted that the Editor had not 
carried his reſearches farther back than 1793, 
as by ſo doing he might have redeemed many 
exquiſite pieces of wit and humour from total 
oblivion, In conformity with this ſuggeſtion, 
recourſe has been had in the compilation of the 
preſent Volume to publications antecedent to 
that period, and, in ſome few inſtances, of ra- 
ther a remote date. This practice will be con- 
tinued in the ſormation of future Volumes; 
and, it is hoped, will make the annual col- 
lection more rich and various, than if it de- 
pended upon the produce of a fingle year ; the 
harveſt of wit being ever ſcanty and preca- 
rious, and, from the particular conſtitution 
| A 2 | | ihe 
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the times, much more likely to diminiſh than 


to increaſe. 


In the Advertiſement to the former Volume, 


the Editor foretold that the unavoidable excels 
of anti-miniſterial articles would occafion a re- 
proach of partiality : though it gave him con- 
cern to find his prediction verified, the diſpro- 


portion complained of would have been ſtill. 


more remarkable in the preſent volume, if it 


had not been for the brief exiſtence of the Anti- 


Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner. It is not on 
wit or humour that the miniſteriab papers in 
general depend : there are few of them that 


even pretend to give eſſays; and in thoſe that 


do, they are found rari nantes in gurgite vaſt. 
After the Editor, anxious not only to be really 
impartial but to appear ſo, has taken the trou- 
ble of tranſcribing three or four articles from 
the file of a whole year, he has ſometimes 
been obliged to reject moſt of them, becauſe, 
though not altogether devoid of point, they 
were in parts ſo deſtitute of meaning, that he 
could not inſert them without belying his own 
judgment, and ſhocking the good ſenſe and 
taſte of his reader. In addition to this, he can 


only ſay, that if perſons who poſſeſs good eſ- 
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ſays or ſhort poems of any kind, either origi- 


nal or extracted from the Public Journals, will 


ſend them to the Publiſher, they will be in- 
ſerted in the future Volumes with thanks and 


pleaſure. Of thoſe in the preſent Volume ſome 


will no doubt be found inferior to others; but 
the Editor truſts that a diſcerning and candid 
Public will perceive the impoſſibility of making 
ſo large a collection equal throughout, and give 


him credit for having ſelected the beſt to be 


found in the numerous ſources to which he has 


had acceſs. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ROVERS; | 
OR, DOUBLE DISAPPOINTMENT x. | | | | 
[From the Anti-Jacobin; or, Weekly Examiner.] | f | 


DRAMATIS PERSON AZ, 


PR10R of the ABBEY of QUEDLINBURGH—Tery corpulent and cruel. I! | 
Ro ENO Priſoner in the Abbey, in love with MATILDA POTTINGEN, | 
Cas1MERE—a Polih Emigrant, in Dembrowſky's Legion—married to Cx- ö 
CILIA, but having ſeveral Children by MATILDA. . | 
PUDDINGFIELD and BEEFINGTON—Engliſh Noblemen exiled by the ty- 
ranny of KING Joux, previous to the fignature of Magna Charta. 
RODERIC, Count of SAXE WEIMAR—4a bloody tyrant, with red hair, and 
amorous complexion. if 
GaSPAR—the Miniſter of the Count; author of RoGER0O's confinement. | | 
Young POTTINGEN—BÞBrother to MATILDA. | 
| 


MaTiLba PoTTINGEN—41n love with ROGERO, un! mother to CaSt- | 
MERE's chudren. | 

CEctia MuCKINFELDT—Iife to CASIMERE. 1 

LANDLADY, WAITER, GRENADIERS, TrROUBADOURS, c. Se. ll 

PANTALOWSKY and BRITCHiINDa—Children MATILDA, by Cas1- 'l 
MERE. 15 

Joacuiu, JABEL, ard AMARANTHA—Children of MaTiLDa, by Ro- 
GERO. 


Children of CA$1MERE and CRCILIA, with their reſpective nurſes. 
Yeveral Children; fathers and mothers unknown. | 


the Scene lies in the town of WEIMAR, and the neighbourhood of the Abbey 
of QUEDLINBURGH. 


Time, from ile Twelfth to the preſent Century. 


PF 4s _—y 


— 


lt is almoſt unneceſſary to inform the reader, that this is a happy 
burleſque of the German ſtyle of dramatic compoſition, 


VOL, II. * PLOT, 


THE ROVERS., 


PLOT. — 

Rook Ro, ſon of the late Miniſter of the Cour of Sa xt - 

WEIMAR, having, while he was at College, fallen deſpe- : 

rately in love with MaTiLpa PoTTINGEN, daughter of q 

his tutor, Doctor EnGELBERTUs POTTINGEN, profeſſor | 

of civil law, and MaT1Lpa evidently returning his paſ- as 

ſion, the Doctor, to prevent ill conſequences, ſends his k 

daughter on a viſit to her aunt in Metteravia, where ſhe f 

becomes acquainted with CASIMERE, a Poliſh officer, It ; | 

who happens to be quartered near her aunt's, and has ſe- 6 

veral children by him. | 

Rovertc, Count of SAXE Weimar, a prince of a tyran- 6 

nical and licentious diſpoſition, has for his prime miniſter M 

and favourite, GGasPAR, a crafty villain, who had riſen to (24 

his poſt by firſt ruining, and then putting to death, Ro- e. 

GERO's father —GasrAR, apprehenſive of the power and vou. 

| popularity which the young RoGtro may enjoy at his * 
1 return to Court, ſeizes the occaſion of his intrigue with I 
! Mart (of which he is appriſed officially by Doctor Tt 
PoTTINGEN), to procure from his maſter an order for os 

the recall of Roctro from College, and for committing E 

him to the care of the PRIOR of the Abbey of Quedlinburgh, = 

a prieſt, rapacious, ſavage, and ſenſual, and devoted to * 

Gaseak's intereſts—ſending, at the ſame time, private de 
orders to the Prior to confine him in a dungeon. Th 
] Here Roctro languiſhes many years. His dal ſuſtenance I 
2 is adminiſtered to him through a grated opening at the top : K 
1 of a cavern, by the Landlady of the Golden Eagle at WBI. 5 | 
| MAR, With whom GaseaR contracts, in the prince's name, ras 
0 for his ſupport—intending, and more than once endea- = 
fi vouring, to corrupt the Waiter to mingle poiſon with the ns 
| food, in order that he may get rid of Roc ER for ever. Po, 


In the mean time CastMmERE, having been called away from 


5 
; 3 „ [Cas 
| the neighbourhood of M TIL DA“ s reſidence to other quar Sin 
ters, becomes enamoured of and marries CEc1L1a, by * 
whom he has a femily, and whom he likewiſe deſerts, after 1 0 
1 a few years cohabitation, on pretence of buſineſs which $36 
q calls bim to Kamſchatha. way 
4 Doctor Dor NEN, now grown old and infirm, and feeling re 
ö the wee his daughter's ſociety, ſends young Por TIN GEN was 
; in {carch of her, with ſtrict injunctions not to return with - 85 


14 out 
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out her; and to bring with her either her preſent lover 


CasIMERE, or, ſhould that not be poſſible, RoGexo him- 


felf, it he can find him—the Doctor having ſet his heart 
upon ſeeing his children comfortably ſettled before his 


death, Maria, about the ſame period, quits her 


aunt's in ſearch of Cas1MERE, and Cecilia having been 
advertiſed (by an anonymous letter) of the falſehood of his 
Kamſchatka journey, ſets out in the poſt-waggon on a 
ſimilar purſuit. 


[t is at this point of time the Play opens, with the accidental 


meeting of CeciLia and Marirp at the inn at Wer- 
MAR, CASIMERE arrives there ſoon after, and falls in, 
firſt with MaTtiroa, and then with CECILIA. Succefhve 
eclairciſſements take place, and an arrangement is finally 
made, by which the two ladies are to live jointly with 
CASIMERE, 


Young PoTTINGEN, wearied with a few weeks ſearch, dur- 


ing which he has not been able to find either of the objects 


of it, reſolves to ſtop at WEIMAR, and wait events there. 


It ſo happens that he takes up his ledgings in the ſame 


houſe with PuppinGFIiEtLD and BerrinGToON, tw. 


Engliſh noblemen, whom the tyranny of King Joan has 


obliged to fly from their country, and who, after wandering 
about the Continent for ſome time, have fixed their reſi- 


dence at WRIMAR. 


The news of the ſignature of Macna CHARTA arriving, 
determines Pu DDIN FIELD and BEEFINGTON to return 


to England. Young PoTTiNGEN opens his caſe to them, 
and entreats them to ſtay to aſſiſt him in the object of his 
ſearch.—This they refuſe; but, coming to the inn where 
they are to ſet off for Hamburgh, they meet CASsIMERE, 
from whom they had both received many civilities in. 
Poland. 


CaSIMERE, by this time, tired of his“ DOUBLE ARRANGE- 


MENT,” and having learnt from the Waiter that Rogero 


is confined in the vaults of the neighbouring Abbey for 


love, reſolves to attempt his reſcue, and to make over Ma- 
TILDA to him as the price of his deliverance. He com- 
municates his ſcheme to PuDDINGFIELD and BEEFIN G-. 


TON, who agree to aſſiſt him, as alſo does young Po'rTIN<-: 


GEN, The WaiTEx of the inn proving to be a Knight 
B 2 Templar. 


— 
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Templar in diſguiſe, is appointed leader of the expedition. 
A band of TxouBapovuRs, who happen to be returning 
from the CrusaDEs, and a company of Auſtrian and 
Pruſſian grenadiers returning from the SEVEN YEars 
Wax, are engaged as troops. | 
The attack on the Abbey is made with great ſucceſs. The 
CovunT of WeiMar and GasPar, who are feaſting with 
the Pr1oR, are ſeized and beheaded in the refectory. The 
Px10R is thrown into the dungeon, from which RoGtrov 
is reſcued, MaTiLDa and CECILIA ruſh in. The for- 
mer recogniſes RoGtRo, and agrees to live with him, 
The children are produced on all fides—and young Por- 
TINGEN is commiſſioned to write to his father, the Doc- 
TOR, to detail the joyful events which have taken place, 
and to invite him to WEIMAR to partake of the general 
felicity. X 


— 


PROLOGUE—IN cHARACTER. 


Joo long the triumphs of our early times, 

/ith civil diſcord and with regal crimes, 

Have ſtain'd theſe boards; while Shakſpeare's pen has ſhown 

Thoughts, manners, men, to modern days unknown. 

Too long have Rome and Athens been the rage, ( Applauſe) 

And clathc buſkins ſoil'd a Britiſh ſtage. ; 
To-night our bard, who ſcorns pedantic rules, 

His plot has borrow'd from the German ſchools ; 

— The German ſchools—where no dull maxims bind 

The bold expanſion of th” electric mind. 

Fix'd to no period, circled by no ſpace, 

He leaps the flaming bounds of time and place: 

Round the dark confines of the foreſt raves, 

With gentle Robbers (1) ſtocks his gloomy caves; 

Tells how Prime Miniſters (2) are ſhocking things, 


And reigning Dukes as bad as tyrant Kings; 
How 


— 


— 


(1) See the RonRERAS,“ a German Tragedy, in which ROBBERY is 
put in ſo faſcinating a light, that the whole of a German Univerſity 
went upon the highway in conſequence of 1t. 

(2) Sce © Carat, and Love,” a German T 
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How to two ſwains (3) ne nymph her vows may give, 
And how vu damſels (4) with one lover live! | 
Delicious ſcenes !—Such ſcenes our bard diſplays, 


Which, crown'd with German, ſue for Britiſh, praiſe. . 


Slow are the ſteeds, that through Germania's roads 
With hempen rein the ſlumbering poſt-boy goads ; 
Slow is the lumbering poſt-boy, who proceeds 


Through deep ſands floundering, on thoſe tardy ſteeds; 


More flow, more tedious, from his huſky throat 


Twangs through the twiſted horn the ſtruggling note. 


Thete truths confeſs'd—Oh ! yet, ye travelPd few, . 
Germania's plays with eyes unjaundic'd view ! 
View and approve !—though in each paſſage fine. 
The faint tranſlation ( 5) mock the genuine line, 
Though the nice ear the erring fight belie, 

For U twice dotted is pronounced like 7 (6); 
Yet oft the ſcene ſhall Nature's fire impart, 
Warm from the breaſt, and glowing to the heart! 

Ye iravelPd few, attend! On yz our bard 


Builds. his fond hope! Do you his genius guard! ( Applauſe) 


(Applauſe) 


_ — nd — — ——  — 


azainſt Prime Miniſters and reigning Dukes of Brunſwiek.—This ad- 
mirable performance very judicioufly reprobates the hire of German - 
troops for the American war in the reign of Queen ELizaBETH—a prac- - 
tice which would undoubtedly have been highly diſcreditable to that 
wiſe and patriotic Princeſs, not to ſay wholly uuneceflary, there being 


no American war at that particular time. 


(3 and 4) See the“ STRANGER, or RrroRu'o HOUSEKEEPER,” 
in which the former of theſe morals is beautifully illuſttated; and 
a genteel German Comedy, which ends with placing a 
man dodkin between two wives, like Thames between his two banks, in 


* 


«STELLA, 


the © CarT1c.” Nothing can be more edifying than theſe two dramas 


| am ſhocked to hear that there are ſome people who think them r1- - 


d:iculous:; 


(5 and 5) Theſe are the warnings very properly given to readers, to 
beware how they judge of what they cannot underftand. Thus, if the 
tranſlation runs, ** /zghtning of my ſoul, fulguration of angels, ſulphur of 
kell,” we ſhould recollect that this-is not coarſe or range in the Ger- 
man language, when applied by a lover to his miſtreſs ; but the Eng- 
n has nothing preciſely parallel to the original MUYLYCHAUSE ARCH= 
ANGELICHEN, which means rather emanatzon of the archangelican nature 
or to SMELLMYNKERN VANKELFER, Which, if literally rendered, 
would ſignify made of ff of the ſame odour whereof the Devil makes, flart« 


Sce Schittenbruck on the GERMAN lvz0M, 


3 


ease. 


Nor 
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Nor let ſucceeding generations lay, 3 
A Britiſh Audience damn d a German Play! 
| (Loud and continued applauſes,) 


Flaſh of lightning —The Ghoſt of PrRoLOGUE's GRAN p- 
MOTHER, by the FATHER's /ide, appears to ſoft muſic, in a 
white tiffany riding-hood. PROLOGUE Kneels to receive her 
bleſſing, which ſhe gives in a ſolemn and affetting manner, the 
audience clapping and crying all the while PROLOGUE and 
his GRANDMOTHER /ink through the trap- door. 


' . ACT I. SCENE I. 


SCENE repreſents a room at an inn at WEIMAR—On 
one fide of the ſtage the bar- room, with jellies, lemons in 

. nets, ſyllabubs, and part of, a cold roaſt fawl, &c.—On 
the oppoſite fide, a window looking into the ſtreet, through 
which perſons (inhabitants of WEIMAR) are ſeen paſſ- 
ing to and fro in apparent agitation—MATILDA ap- 
pears in a great-coat and riding-habit, ſeated at the 
corner of the dinner-table, which is covered with a clean 
huckaback cloth Plates and napkins, with buck's-horn 
handled knives and forks, are laid as if for four perſons. 


Matilda, Is it impoſſible that I can have dinner 
ſooner ? 

Landlady. Madam, the Brunſwick poſt-waggon is 
not yet come in, and the ordinary is never before two 
o'clock. 

Matilda. (With a look expreſſive of diſappointment, but 
immediately recompaſing herſelf.) Well, then, I muit 
have patience—/ Exit Landlady.) Oh, Cafimere! How 
often have the thoughts of thee ſerved to amuſe theſe 
moments of expeCation !—What a difference, alas !— 
Dinner—it is*taken away as ſcon as over, and we re- 
gret it not !—Tt returns again with the return of ap- 


petite. — The beef of to-morrow will ſucceed to the 


mutton of to-day, as the mutton of to-day ſucceeded to 


the veal of yeſterday, But when once the 7 
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been occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we 
attempt to ſupply the chaſm by another. How eaſily 
are our defires transferred from diſh to diſh !—Love 
only, dear, deluſive, delightful love, reſtrains our wan- 
dering appetites, and confines them to a particular 
grati fication nn 


Poſt-horn blows. Re-enter Landlady. 
Landlady. Madam, the poſt-waggon is juſt come in 
with only a ſingle gentlewoman, 
Matilda, Then ſhow her up—and let us have din- 
ner inſtantly { Landlady going); and remember—{( after 
a moment's recollection, and with great earneſineſs )—re- 


member the toaſted cheeſe, ¶ Exit Land.) 


Cecilia enters, in a brown cloth riding-dreſs, as if juſt 
alighted from the poſt-waggon. 

Matilda. Madam, you ſeem to have had an un- 
pleaſant journey, if I may judge from the duſt on your 
riding-habit. 

Cecilia. The way was duſty, Madam, but the wea- 
ther was delightful. It recalled to me thoſe bliſsful mo- 
ments when the rays of deſire firſt vibrated through 
my ſoul. | 

Matilda—(afide.) Thank Heaven! I have at laſt 
found a heart which is in uniſon with my own—(79 
Cecilia) Ves, I underſtand you—the firſt pulſation 
of ſentiment—the ſilver tones upon the yet unfounded 
3 

Cecilia. The dawn of life when this bloſſom— 
(putting her hand upon her heart )—firſt expanded its 
petals to the penetrating dart of love! 

Matilda, Yes—the time—the golden time, when 
the firſt beams of the morning meet arid embrace one 
mon The blooming blue upon the yet unplucked 
plum! 

Cecilia. Your countenance grows animated, my 
dear Madam. 


Matilda. 


| | 
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Matilda. And yours too is glowing with inumi- 
nation. 

Cecilia. J had long been looking out for a conge- 
nial ſpirit! My heart was withered but the Seam 
of yours have rekindled it. 

Matilda, A ſudden thought ſtrikes me—Let us 


ſwear an eternal friendſhip. 


Cecilia, Let us agree to live omits 
Matilda. Willingly. {With rapidity and earneſineſs.) 
Cecilia, Let us embrace. {7 hey. embrace. ) 


Matilda. Yes; I too have lov'd !—You too, like 
me, have been forſaken !—{Doubtingly, and as if with 
a defire to be informed.) 

Cecilia, Too true! 


Both. Ah, theſe men ! theſe men ! 


Landlady enters, and places a leg of mutton on the table, 
with ſour krout and pruin ſauce—then a ſmall diſh of 
black puddings.— Cecilia and Matilda appear to take 
no notice = wn 


Matilda. afimere ! 

al- ge, 4 /- That name! Oh, my 
heart, how is it diſtracted with anxiety |! 

Matilda, Heavens! Madam, you turn pale. 

Cecilia, 
leave I will retire— | 

Matilda. I will attend you. Exeunt Matilda and 
Cecilia, Manent Landlady and Waiter, with the dinner 
on the table. 

Landlady. Have you carried the dinner to the pri- 
ſoner in the vaults of the Abbey? 

Maiter. Yes; Peaſe-ſoup, as uſual—with the 
ſcrag end of a neck of mutton. The emiſſary of the 
Count was here again this morning, and offered me a 
large ſum of money if I would conſent-to poiſon him. 

Landlady. Win you refuſed | 
(ith hiſtation and anxiety.) 

Waiter. 


Nothing—a flight megrim—with - your 


great 


ike 
ath 


ble, 


ake 
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Waiter. Can you doubt it? (With indignation. } 

Landlady—( recovering herſelf, and drawing up with 
an ehen of dignity.) The conſcience of a poor man 
is as valuable to him as that of a Prince 

Mailer. It ought to be ſtill more ſo, in proportion 
as it is generally more pure. 

Landlady. Thou ſay'ſt truly, 7b. 

Waiter—(with enthuſiaſm.) He who can f. purn at 
wealth, when proffered as the price of a crime, is 
greater than a — 


Poſt- horn blows. —Enter Caſimere (in a travelling dreſs, 
a light blue great coat with large metal buttons ; his 
hair in a long queue, but twiſted at the end; a large 
Kevenhuller hat; a cane in his hand.) 


Caſimere. Here, Waiter, pull off my boots, and 
bring me a pair of ſlippers. (Exit Waiter.) And, 
hark ye, my lad, a baſin of water (rubbing his hands) 
and a bit of ſoap—l have not waſhed ſince I began my 
journe 

Waiter anſwering from behind the door.) Yes, Sir. 

Caſimere. Well, Landlady, what company are we 
to have ? | | 

Landlady. Only two gentlewomen, Sir.—They 
re juſt ſtept into the next room—they will be back 


gain in a minute. 


Caſimere. Where do they come from? 

[All this while the Waiter re- enters with the baſin and 
water. Caſimere pulls off his boots, takes a napkin 
from the table, and waſhes his face and hands.) 
Landlady. There is one of them, I think, comes 

from Nuremburgh. 

Caſemere—{( aſide.) From Nugemburgh—(with eager- 
neſs }— Her name? 
Landlady. Matilda. 
Cafimere—( afide.) How does this idiot woman tor- 
ment me !— What elle ? | 
Landlady. 


— 
— 
— — 


p— — — 
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. Landlady. I can't recollect. 
Caſimere. Oh, agony! {In a paroxyſm of agitatizn, ) 
Waiter. See here, her name upon the travelling 
trunk— Matilda Poltingen. 
Caſimere. Eeſtacy! Ecſtacy ! | 
(Embracing the Waiter, ) 
Landlady. You ſeem to be acquainted with the 
lady—Shall J call her? 
Caſimere. Inſtantly — inſtantly — Tell her — her 
lov'd, her long loſt—Tell her— ö 
Landlady. Shall T tell her dinner is ready? 
Caſimere. Do ſo and in the mean time I will look 
after my portmanteau. (Exeunt ſeverally.) 


SCENE changes to a ſubterraneous vault in the Abbey of 
| QuEDLINBURGH; with coffins, 'ſcutcheons, death's 
1 heads, and creſs-bones.—Toads, and other loathſome 
ﬀ reptiles, are ſeen traverſing the obſcurer parts of the 
th Lage. —ROGERO appears in chains, in a ſuit of ruſty 
it armour, with his beard grown, and a cap of à gro- 
1 fteſque form upon his head. — Beſide him a crock, or 
5 pitcher, ſuppoſed to contain his daily allowance of ſuſte- 
. nance.—A long ſilence, during which the wind is heard 
1 to whiſtle through the caverns.—ROGERO riſes, and 
comes ſlowly forward, with his arms folded. 


Eleven years! It is now eleven years ſince I was 
firſt immured in this living ſepulchre—The cruelty of 
a miniſter—The perfidy of a monk—Yes, Matilda! 
for thy ſake—alive amidſt the dead—chained—coffined 
—confined—cut off from the converſe of my fellow- 
men. Soft- what have we here?—//tumbles over a 
bundle of flicks) —This cavern is ſo dark, that I can 
fcarcely diſtinguiſh the objects under my feet. Oh! 
the regiſter of my captivity—Let me ſee, how ſtands 
the account ?—(T akes up the ſticks, and turns them over 
with a melancholy air; then ſtands ſilent for a few mo- 


ments, as if abſqrbed in calculation )—Eleven years and 
| fifteen 


"-” 
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fifteen days !—Hah ! the twenty-eighth of Auguſt! 
How does the recollection of it vibrate on my heart! 
It was on this day that I took my laſt leave of my 
Matilda. —It was a ſummer evening—her melting 
hand ſeemed to diſſolve in mine, as I preſt it to my 
boſom Some demon whiſpered me, that I ſhould 
never ſee her more, —I ſtood gazing on the hated ve- 
hicle which was conveying her away for ever.—T he 
tears were petrified under my eye-lids.—My heart was 
cryſtallized with agony,—Anon—TI looked along the 
road. The diligence ſeemed to diminiſh every inſtant. 
--I felt my heart beat againſt its priſon, as if anxious 
to leap out and overtake it. My ſoul whirled round 
as I watched the rotation of the hinder wheels. —A 
long tail of glorv followed after her, and mingled with 
the duſt—it was the emanation of Divinity, luminous 
with love and beauty—like the ſplendour of the ſetting 
ſun—but it told me that the ſun of my joys was ſunk 
for ever—Yes, here in the depths of an eternal dun- 
%%0n—in the nurſing cradle of Hell—the ſuburbs of 
perdition—in a neſt of demons, where Deſpair in vain 
its brooding over the putrid eggs of Hope; where 
Agony woos the embrace of Death ; where Patience, 
belide the bottomleſs pool of Deſpondency, ſits angling 
{or 1mpoſlibilities—Yet even here, to behold her, to 
was embrace her Ves, Matilda, whether in this dark 
ty of Y:vode, amidſt toads and ſpiders, or in a royal palace, 
Ida 1 N:midſt the more loathſome reptiles of a Court, would 
ned Ne indifferent to me—Angels would ſhower down their 
low- E'ymns of gratulation upon our heads—while fiends 
er a (ould envy the eternity of ſuffering love. . — 
"can BY: + + + Soft, what air was that? It ſeemed a ſound 
11— of more than human warblings—Again=-(I:fens atten- 
ands Ney for ſome minutes Only the wind It is well, 
wer Nfowever—it reminds me of that melancholy air, 
„ne- (Þich has ſo often ſolaced the hours of my captivity— 
and Net me ſee whether the damps of this dungeon have 
not 
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not yet injured my guitar T. ales his guitar, tunes it, 177 
and begins the following air with a full RN ITE of 
violins from the Orcheſtra). 
(ArxR—Lanterna Magica.) 
— sun 
so a ROGERO, 1 
| Her 
Whene'er with hagard eyes I view ho 
1 This dungeon, that I'm rotting in, 
I think of thoſe companions true, ; 
Who ſtudied with me at the U— Du 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen as 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen. P. 
Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, with which he fie 
wipes hits eyes ; gazing tenderly at it, he proceed; —M * 
11. 


Sweet kerchief, check'd with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love fat knotting in! — 
Alas! MartiLDa then was true |— 


At leaſt I thought ſo at the U— = 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen— | M 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen. ( At the repe- Vi 

tition of this line RoGutko F 

clanks his chains in cadence.) i co 

TIT, m 

Barbs! barbs! alas how ſwift you flew, af 
Her neat poſt-waggon trotting in! ey 
Ye bore MaTiLpa from my view; _ 

Foxlorn I Ianguiſh'd at the U— th 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen— 

7 of Gottingen. _ 

ta 

This faded form! this pallid hs! — 
This blood my veins is clotting in; & |} 
My years are many—they were few p. 8) 

When firſt I entered at the U— 3 
—NIVERSITY Of Gottingen OED 
* of Gottingen. rad, 

There firft for thee my 1 grew, Vi 


Sweet! ſweet MaTILDa PCTTINGEN ! 


! 
þ 
* 
* 
” 
| 1 
11 


Thou 


nes it, 
ent of 


ich he 


ed. 


repe· 
GERO 
ence.) 


Thou 
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Thou waſt the daughter of my Tu 
ron, Law Profeſſor at the U— 
—NIVERSITY Of Gottingen 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen. 
| | Meh - 
sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu! 
That kings and prieſts are plotting in ; 
Here doom'd to ſtarve on water-gru— 
—el *, never ſhall I ſee the U— 
—NIVERSITY of Gottingen /— 
—N1VERSITY of Gottingen /— 2 
During the laft fanxa RoGERr oO daſhes his head repeatedly 
againſt the walls of his priſon, and, finally, ſo hard as to 
produce a vifible contufion. He then throws himſelf on the 
floor in an agony. The curtain drops —the muſic ftill conti- 
nuing to play, till it is wholly fallen.) 


END OF ACT . 


* ACT II. 


SCENE—a room in an ordinary lodging-houſe at WE1« 
MAR,—PUDDINGFIELD and BEEFINGTON diſco- 
vered, fitting at a ſmall deal table, and playing at ALL- 
FOURS. Young POTTINGEN, at another table in the 
corner of the room, with a pipe in his mouth, and a Saxon 5 
mug of a ſingular ſhape beſide him, which he repeatedly 
applies to his lips, turning back his head, and caſting his 
eyes towards the firmament—at the laſt trial he holds the 
mug for ſome moments in a direftly inverted poſition 
then he replaces it on the table, with an atr dejectian, 
and gradually finks into a profound flumber.— The pipe 
falls from his hand, and tis broken. 


et 


A manifeft error—ſince it appears from the Waiter's converſation 
p. 8), that Rogero was not doomed to ftarve on water-gruel, but 
cn peaſe-ſoup, which is a much better thing. Poſſibly the length of 
Rozero's impriſonment had impaired his memory; or he might wiſh 
0 make things appear worſe than they really were; which is very na- 


tural, I think, in ſuch a caſe as this poor unfortunate gentleman's. 
PaiSTER's DEvit. 


VOL, 11. c Beefing- 


— _— 
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Beefington. I beg. 

Pudding field —( Deals three cards to Beefington)— 
Are you ſatisfied ? | 

Beef. Enough. What have you? 

Pudd. High—low—and the game. 

Beef. Damnation! Tis my deal. /Deals—turns 
up @ nave, ) One for his heels! {Triumphantly.) 

Pudd. ls king higheſt? 

Beef, No—{fternly)—The game is mine—The 
knave gives it me. F 

Pudd. Are knaves ſo proſperous? 

Beef. Aye, many are they in this world. They 
Have the game in their hands. Your kings are but 
noddies * to them. 

Pudd. Ha! ha! ha !— Still the ſame proud ſpirit, 
Beefington, which procured thee thine exile from 
England. 

Beef. England! my native land — when ſhall J 
reviſit thee? {Durirg this time Puddingfield deals, and 
begins to arrange his hand. 

Beef.—(continues)—Phoo ! Hang All-fours ! what 
are they to a mind ill at eaſe ?—Can they cure the 
heart-ache? Can they ſooth baniſhment? Can 
they lighten ignominy ?!—Can All. faurs do this? O! 
my Puddingfeld, thy limber and lightſome ſpirit bounds 
up againſt affliction - with the elaſticity of a well- bent 
bow; but mine—O! mine Falls into an agony, and 
finks back in his chair. Young Pottingen, awakened by 


* ä 


* This is an excellent joke in German; the point and ſpirit of which 
is but ill rendered in a tranſlation. A NO DD, the reader will obſerve, 
has two ſignifications—the one, a knave at all-fours, the other, a fool, or 
BOOBY. See the tranſlation of Count Bexnyowsky, or the Consei- 
RACY of KaMsCHATKA, a German tragi-comi-comi-tragedy z where 
the play opens with a ſcene of a game at cheſs (from which the whole 
of this ſcene is copied), and a joke of the ſame point and merriment 
about PAWNS (i. e BOORS being a match for KINGS. 


the 


exce 
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the noiſe, riſes, and advances with a grave demeanour to- 
wards Beef. and Pudd.—The former begins to recover.) 


Z. Pat. What is the matter, comrades* ?—you ſeem . 


agitated. Have you loſt or won? 

Beef. Loſt. —I have loſt my country. | 

Y. Pot. And I my ſiſter.— I came hither in ſearch of 
her. 1 

Beef. O, England! 

Z. Pot. O, Matilda! | 

Beef. Exiled by the tyranny of an uſurper, I ſeek 
the means of revenge, and of reſtoration to my coun- 
try. | 
1 Pot. Oppreſſed by the tyranny of an Abbot, per- 
ſecuted by the jealouſy of a Count, the betrothed huſ- 
baud of my ſiſter languiſhes in a loathſome captivity— 
her lover is fled no one knows whither—and I, her 
brother, am torn from my paternal roof, and from my 
ſtudies in chirurgery ; to ſeek him and her, I know 
not where—to reſcue Rogero, I know not how. Com- 
rades, your counſel—my ſearch fruitleſfs—my money 
gone—my baggage ſtolen! What am I to do?—In 
vonder abbey—in thoſe dark, dank vaults, there, my 
iriends—there-lies Rogero—there Matilda's heart— 

* ; 


SCENE II. 


Enter W A1TER,---Sir, here is a perſon who deſires 
to ſpeak with you. | 

Beef. (Goes to the door, and returns with a letter, 
which he opens —Qn peruſing it, his countenance becomes 
illuminated, and expands prodigiouſly)—Hah, my friend, 
what joy! ¶ Turning to Puddingfield.) 


em... 


* This word in the original is ſtrictly fellow-lodgers—** Co-occupants 


of the ſame room, in a houſe let out at a ſmall rent by the week.” There is 
no fingle word in Engliſh which exprefſes ſo complicated à relation, 
eg perhaps the cant term of Chum, formerly in uſe at our uni ver- 
ties. 


C 2 Pudd. 


tisfy my eyes—ſhow me the paragraph. 
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_ What ? tell me—Let your Puddingheld par-“ 
take it 
Beef. See here produces a printed paper.) 
Pudd. What? — with impatience. 11 * 
Beef. (In a fignificant tone A newſpaper ! - 
Pudd. (Hab, what ſay'ſt thou !—a newſpaper! 
Beef. Yes, Puddingfield, and fee here—{/hows it 


partially) from England. cul 
Pudd. (With extreme earneſineſs EY name ? tra. 
Beef. The Daily Advertiſer — are 
Pudd, Oh ecſtacy wh 
Beef. (With a dignified ſeverity. )—Puddingfield, nel 
calm yourſelf—repreſs thoſe tranſports—remember a 
that you are a man. dou 


Pudd. ( After a pauſe with ſuppreſſid emotion) Well, . 


I will be—I am calm—yet tell me, Beefington, does ou. 


it contain any news? po: 
Beef. Glorious news, my dear Puddingfield— the 
Barons are victorious King John has been defeated— 
Magna Charta, that venerable immemorial inheritance 
of Britons, was ſigned laſt F riday was three weeks, the 
zd of July, Old Style. 
Pudd. I can ſcarce believe my cars—but let me ſa- 


Beef. Here it is, juſt above the advertiſements. 

Pudd. (reads The great demand for Packwood's 
Razor Straps“ 

Beef. *Pſhaw ! What, ever blundeting—you drive « 
me from my patience—lſee here, at the head of the co- 


lumn. ; 
Pudd. (reads * of 

« A hireling print, devoted to the court, f 
« Has dared to queſtion our veracity J 
c Reſpecting the events of yeſterday ; J 
« But by to-day's accounts, our information 1 


« Appears to have been perfectly correct, — 
“ The 


par- 


vs it 


The 
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« The charter of our liberties receiv'd 
« The royal ſignature at five o'clock, 
« When meſſengers wer@inſtantly diſpatch'd 
« To Cardinal Pandulfo; and their Majeſties, 
« After partaking of a cold collation, 
« Return'd to Windſor.” —1 am ſatisfied. | 
Beef. Yet here again—there are ſome further parti- 
culars Turns to another part of the paper )—** Ex- 
tract of a letter from Egham—My dear friend, we 
are all here in high ſpirits—The intereſting event 
which took place this morning at Runnymede, in the 
neighbourhood of this town''— | 
Pudd, Hah! Runnymede---Enough---no more---my 
doubts are vaniſhed---then are we free indeed - 
Beef. J have, beſides, a letter in my pocket from 
our friend the immortal Bacon, who has been ap- 
pointed Chancellor.---Our outlawry is reverſed !- 
What ſays my friend---Shall we return by the next 
packet ? 
Pudd. Inſtantly, inſtantly ! 
Both. Liberty !---Adelaide !---Revenge ! 
| (Exeunt---Young Pottingen following, 
and waving his hat, but obviouſly 
without much conſciouſneſs of the mean- 


ing of what has paſſed.) 


SCENE changes to the out/ide of the Abbey. A ſummer's 
evening Moonlight. 

Companies of AUSTRIAN and PRUSSIAN grenadiers 
march acroſs the ſtage, confuſedly, as if returning 
from the Seven Years war. Shouts and martial muſic. 

The Abbey gates are opened.--- The MONKS are ſeen pal 
ing in proceſſion, with the PRIOR at their head. e 

Aſter which a 


choir is heard chaunting Veſpers. 


pauſe.--- Then a bell is heard, as if ringing for ſupper. 
Soon after, a noiſe of ſinging and jollity. 
3 


Enter 


— —ꝛ— — ——— — een —ͤ— — 
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Enter from the Abbey, puſhed out of the gates by the por- 
ter, a Troubadour, with a bundle under his cloak, and 
a lady under his arm---T ROUBADOUR ſeems much in 
liquor, but careſſes the FEMALE MINSTREL, 


Fem. Minſt. Truſt me, Gieronymo, thou ſeemeſt 
melancholy. What haſt thou got under thy cloak ? 

Troub. Pſhaw, women will be inquiring. Melan- 
choly ! Not I.---I will ſing thee a ſong, and the ſub. 
ject of it ſhall be thy queſtion—“ What have I got 
under my cloak? It is a riddle, Margaret---I learnt 
it of an almanack- maker at Gotha---[f thou gueſſeſt 
it aſtet the firſt ſtanza, thou ſhalt have never a drop 
for thy pains. Hear me---and, d'ye mark ! twirl thy 
thingumbob while I ſing. | | 

Fem. Minft. *Tis a pretty tune, and hums dolefully. 


===( Plays on her Balalaika*,) 
| (Troubadour /ings.) 
I bear a ſecret comfort here,” s 
(Putting his hand on the bundle, but without ſhowing it.) 
A joy I'll ne'er impart; 


It is not wine, it is not beer, 
But it conſoles my heart. 


Fem. Minſft. (Interrupting him, )---I'll be hang'd if 
you don't mean the bottle of cherry-brandy that you 
ſtole out of the vaults in the Abbey cellar, 

Troub. I mean !---Peace, wench, thou diſturbeſt the 
current of my feelings 

(Fem. Minſt. attempts to lay hold on the 
bottle. Troubadour puſbes her afide, 
and continues ſinging, without inter- 
ruption.} 

This cherry-bounce, this lov'd noyau, 
My drink for ever be: 


But, ſweet my love, thy wiſh forego, 
I'll give no drop to thee ! 


—_—Y — 


* The BALALAIKA is a Ruſſian inftrument, reſembling the guitar.— 
See the play of Count BxxyvowsxyY, rendered into Engliſh.” 


tar, 
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| (Both together) 


Ne Af | Tha } cherry. bounce, hom | loved noyau, 
ng BY 157 | Drink for ever be; 

e. en- ll za EE. 
— Nor keep it all r _ 


[Exeunt, /firuggling for the bottle, but without anger or 
animoſity, the Fem. Minſt. appearing by degrees to ob- 


tain a ſuperiority in the conteſt. 
END OF ACT II. 


AcT THE TRAIRD--- contains the eclairciſſements 


and final arrangement between CasIMERE, MATILDA, 
and CECILIA ; which ſo nearly reſembles the con- 
cluding act of STELLA,” that we forbear to lay it 
before our readers, 


ACT IV, 


SCENE-=-The inn door--- Diligence drawn up. CAs1- 
' MERE appears ſuperintending the package of his port- 
manteaus, and giving directions to the porters. 


Enter Beefington and Puddingheld, 


Pudd. Well, Coachey, have you got two inſide 
places ? 

Coachman, Yes, your honour. 

Puddingfield ſeems to be ſtruck with Caſimere's appear- 
ance, He ſurveys him earneſily, without paying any at- 
tention to the Coachman, then doubtingly pronounces--= 
Caſimere ! | 

Caſimere, turning round rapidly, recogniſes Pudding- 
held, and embraces him, oY , gn 

Caſi. 


— 


— * 


2 — 2 
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Caſi. My Puddinghield ! 

Pudd. My Calimere ! | . 

Cafi. What, Beefington too! diſcovering him.) 
Then is my joy complete. 

Beef. Our tellow-traveller, as it ſeems! 

Caſi. Yes, Beefington---but wherefore to Ham- 
burgh ? | 

Beef. Oh, Cafimere*---To fly---to fly---to return to 
England---our country---Magna Charta---it is libe- 
rated---a new #ra---Houſe of Commons---oppoſition--. 

Caſi. What a contraſt ! you are flying to liberty and 
your home I. driven from my home by tyranny—am 
expoſed to domeſtic ſlavery in a foreign country. 

Beef. How domeſtic ſlavery ? 

Cali. Too true—two wives—{flewly, and with a 
dejected air—then after a pauſe) —You knew my Ce- 
cilia ? 

Pudd. Yes, five years ago. 

Cafi. Soon after that period I went upon a viſit to a 
lady in Wetteravia—My Matilda was under her pro- 
tection—alighting at a peaſant's cabin, I ſaw her on a 
charitable viſit, ſpreading bread and butter for the chil- 
dren, in a light blue riding-habit. The ſimplicity of 
her appearance—the fineneſs of the weather—all con- 
ſpired to intereſt me—my heart moved to hers—as if 
by a magnetic ſympathy—We wept, embraced, and 
went home together—dShe became the mother of my 
Pantalowſky. But five years of enjoyment have not 
ſtifled the reproaches of my conſcience—her Rogero 


* See Count BenyowskyY; or, the CoxnspiRacy of KAu- 
SCHATKA,” where CRUSTIEW, an old gentleman of much ſagacity, 
talks the following nonſenſe : 

CRusSTIEW. (With youthful energy, and an air of ſecrecy and confidence) 
—“ To fly, to fly, to the iſles ot Marian—the iſland of Tinian—a 
terreftrial paradiſe. Free—free—a mild climate—a new-created ſun 
wholeſome fruits—harmleſs inhabitants—and liberty—tranquillity.” 
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is languiſhing in captivity—If I could reſtore her to 
bin ! 

Beef. Let us reſcue him. 

Caſi. Will without power“ is like children playing 
at ſoldiers. 

Beef. Courage without power + is like a conſump- 
tive running footman. | | 

Ca/i. Courage without power is a contradiction .— 
Ten brave men might ſet all Quedlinburgh at defiance. 

Beef. Ten brave men—but where are they to be 
found? 

Cafi, I will tell you marked you the Waiter ? 

Beef. The Waiter ?—{doubtingly.) 

Caſi. (In a confidential tone)—No waiter, but a 
Knight Templar. Returning from the cruſade, he 
ſound his order diſſolved, and his perſon proſcribed. — 
He diſſembled his rank, and embraced the profeſſion 
of a waiter,—I have made ſure of him already.— 
There are, beſides, an Auſtrian and a Pruſſian grena- 
tier. I have made them abjure their national enmity, 
ind they have ſworn to fight henceforth in the cauſe of 
reedom. "Theſe, with Young Pottingen, the Waiter, 
and ourſelves, make ſeven—the Troubadour, with his 
wo attendant minſtrels, will complete the ten. | 

Beef. Now then for the execution---(withenthu/iaſm.) 

Pudd. Yes, my boys—for the execution=--(clapping 
tem on the back., 

Waiter. But hiſt ! We are obſerved. 

Troub. Let us by a ſong conceal our purpoſes. 


— — 


— 


Ste Count Benyowsky,” as before, 
+ Sce © Count Bexyowsxky.” 

+ See © Count Bexvowsky” again. From which play this and 
42 preceding references are taken word for word. We acquit the Ger- 


4s of ſuch reprobate filly tuff, It mutt be the Tranſlator's. 
RECITA- 
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RECITATIVE, ACCOMPANIED ®, a 
Cafe. Hiſt ! hiſt ! nor let the airs that blow 4 
From Night's cold lungs, our purpoſe know! | | 
Pudd. Let Silence, mother of the dumb c 
Beef. Preſs on each lip her palſied thumb! 7 
Naiter. Let Privacy, allied to Sin, — 
| That loves to haunt the tranquil inn— 1 
Grenadierand ] And Conſcience ſtart, when ſhe ſhall view 5 
Troub. The mighty deed we mean to do ! } 
GENERAL CHORUS—Con Spirito. = 
'Then friendſhip ſwear, ye faithful bands, 20 
Swear to ſave a ſhackled hero! a: 
See where yon Abbey frowning ſtands ! / 
Reſcue, reſcue brave Rogero ! * 
Cali. Thrall'd in a monkiſh tyrant's fetters D 
Shall great Rogero hopeleſs lie ? E 
Young Pot, In my pocket I have letters, 1 
Saying, Help me, or I die!“ by 
ors Allegra, Allegretto. P. 
—Beef.— Pudd.— Gren. P. 
TIT ait—and Pot, Let us fly, let us fly, 1s 
Let us help, ere he die! % 
with enthuſiaſm. in 
| [ Exeunt omnes, waving their hats, 8 
| ' f 
ScEnE—the Abbey gate, with ditches, draw-bridges, anda: 
' ſpikes —T 1ME—about an hour before ſun-riſe,—The 

" Conſpirators appear as if in ambuſcade, whiſpering 
and conſulting together, in expectation of the ſignal for, 7 
attack, — The WAIT ER ts habited as a Knight Tens! 
plar, in the dreſs of his order, with the croſs on h, 


breaſt, and the ſcallop on his ſhoulder, PV D DIW 
FIELD and BEEFINGTON armed with blunderbu(ſt 


35 | =_ [77 

* We believe this ſong to be copied, with a ſmall variation prope 
metre and meaning, from a ſong in * CouxT BENYOWSKY 3 ot, th 
Conſpiracy of Kamſchatka, —where the conſpirators join in a choc 


for fear of being overheard. 


fear C 
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and pocket-piftols ; the GRENADIERS in their proper 
uniforms.—The TROUBADOUR, with his attendant 
M1NSTRELS, bring up the rear martial mufic—the 
conſpirators come forward, and preſent themſelves be- 
fore the gate of the Abbey.--- Alarum==-firing of piſtols 
the Convent appear in arms upon the walls---the draws. 
pes bridge is let down---a body of choriſters and lay-brothers 
view attempt a ſally, but are beaten back, and the verger 
Killed. The beſieged attempt to raiſe the draw-bridge 
---PUDDINGFIELD and BEEFINGTON preſs forward 
with alacrity, throw themſelves upon the draw-bridge, 
and, by the exertion of their weight, preſerve it in a 
ate of depreſſion---the other bęſie gers join them, and 
attempt to force the entrance, but without effect. -Pup- 
DINGFIELD makes the ſignal for the battering- ram. 
Enter QUinTus CurTivs and Marcus Curivus 
DenTATUS, in their proper military habits, preceded 
by the Roman eagle. the reft of their legion are em- 
ployed in bringing forward a battering-ram, which 
plays for a few minutes to flow time, till the entrance 
' A is forced. After a ſhort reſiſtance, the beſiegers ruſh 
e! 70 9 
2 in, with ſhouts of victory. 


Scene changes to the interior of the Abbey.---The inba- 


cnow ! 


es, anMWiitants of the convent are ſeen flying in all directions. 

— The (Pr10R is brought forward between two grenadiers.) 
herrin 

oof h The CounT of WEIMAR, who had been found feaſt- 


Tin in the refeftory, is brought in manacled. He appears 
on hid an/ported with rage, and gnaws his chains. The PRIOR 
pine} mains inſenſibte, as if flupified witk grief. BEEFING- 
rbuſ rox takes the keys of the dungeon, which are ha ging at 
% PrIOR's girdle, and makes a fign for them both to be 
IJ away into + eg --Exeunt PRIOR and CounT, 
ation properly guarded. e reſt of the conſpirators diſperſe in 
2 ſearch of the dungeon 3 Ro E 201 — / 


2 Chor 
END OF ACT THE FOURTH. 
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( 24 ) 
A LETTER FROM A MERCHANT OF TOMBUCTOO, 


A CAPITAL CITY ON THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA, IN THE 
CENTRE OF AFRICA, TO HIS FRIEND THERE, 


| Tranſlated from the Original Tombuftan by a Mooriſh Dragoman. 
(From the Monthly Magazine.) 


Londen, the 22d of the Moon of the Lien, 
| Hear 50, 751. 

PT EEE, the merchant of Tombuctoo, metropolis of 
the world, to his friend Cooo, the ſcribe; a 
ſound mind in a ſound body. Joy, my friend! White 
theſe ſavages are endeavouring to diſcover our city, I 
am in the midſt of theirs. Their whole manners are 
ſo remote from thoſe of the civilized world, that I am 
overwhelmed with ſtrange particularities, and hardly 
know where to begin, I ſhall, therefore, content 
myſelf, at preſent, with a few obſervations; reſerving 

further information for future opportunities. 

In the firſt place, I ſhall, as in duty bound, con- 
ſider the important project which our monarch (of 
whom thou art the ſkilful ſervant) has formed, for the 
ſubjugation of theſe barbarians. To prevent any other 
African nation from aſſerting any claim of prior diſco- 
very of this remote iſland, I in the night proceeded 
boldly to the chief temple, in the centre of this city, 
and affixed the holy badge of our religion, as a token 
of the right of the glorious ſovereign of Tombuctoo. 
J alſo buried a bottle containing all his titles, ſubjoined 


to which is a ſolemn claim of theſe newly-diſcovered 


iſlands in the northern ſea, as gems inherent in his 
crown; and of the inhabitants, as ſheep reſerved for 
his own flaughter-houſe. There can, therefore, be 
no future doubt to whom theſe iſlands belong. 

Our numerous fleets may eaſily proceed down the 


+ great river, and, entering the ocean, aſſail theſe lands 
on the weſt, The ſavages have, indeed, many and 


4 | large 
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large ſhips; but they are happily ſtrangers to our ſub- 
marine fire, ſo long preſerved as a ſecret- of our ſtate, 
and by which a few of our boats may ſend all their fleet 
into the air, and render it only an illumination of our 


triumph. Their ſoldiers are numerous, but not clothed 


in metal ; in conſequence, they are quite expoſed to thoſe 
ſhowers of active and cauſtic poiſon, uſed by our 
troops; by which, when ejected to a prodigious height 
by our valt machines, whole territories may be over- 
whelmed, and myriads of men ſent to their fathers; 
the touch being inſtant death, and the very air render- 
ed poiſon, May the bleſling of all our gods attend the 
glorious inventor of this artificial peſtilence, the ſecret 
of which is only known to us, the choſen people of 
Heaven, the chief of all civilized nations! Let us bend 
to the gods in humble adoration for this favour, and ever 
remember their infinite goodneſs and mercy, Moſt 
juſt it is, and moſt neceſſary. 

There is a king in this country, but it is chiefly 
ruled by a ſort of ſenate ; which, inſtead of meeting 
in the morning, the uſual and choſen hour of the ſoul's 
vigour, aſſembles in the night, even in the nights of 
winter. Hence follow colds and catarrhs, and politi- 
cal fevers, and many inflammatory ſymptoms. Their 
ſtate councils, as may be expected, are far inferior to 
ours; and forgetting that wiſdom is the lot of the few, 


they always decide by the majority—a ſingular inſtance 


of direct oppoſition to our conſtitution. 

I heartily agree with all Africa in execration of 
thoſe cannibals. That they are cannibals I am con- 
vinced, Wouldſt thou think, my friend, that out of 
thouſands of blacks, imported by them, I have hardly 
ſeen half a dozen, ſpared, I ſuppoſe, as ufual among 
the worlt ſavages, by ſome favour, or fortuitous cir- 
cumſtance? The reſt are all eaten! 

The vengeance will be ſweet ; we ſhall export them 

vor. 11, D by 
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by whole ſhip-loads, and ſell them to the ſouthern 
cannibals of Africa, Many of the people are very fat 
and fair, particularly of the caſts of the Spankidoodels, 
d of the Hahums and the Mummums. This ſpecu- 
ation will be excellently profitable, I ſhould expe& 
from five to twenty dinars per man. | 
As to the colonies to be ſent here, they may be 
eaſily and firmly eſtabliſhed. A few myriads deſtroyed 
by the artificial earthquakes, which we know how to 
produce ſo eaſily, and two or three millions blaſted 
by our artificial peſtilences, the reſt will be overawed ; 
and will reſpect our farther progreſs in civilization, 
and ſuperior ſkill in the arts of death and deſtruction, 
We mult, by all means, inſiſt on the eſtabliſhment of 
à deſpotic government, exactly ſimilar to our own. 
Without this the people could have no liberty nor 
happineſs, and of courſe would grow fretful and lean ; 
the very thing to be avoided; as our profit depends 
much upon their fat and good condition, 
The lean and deformed may, however, be occupied 
for our profit, in manufactures, in which they thow 
ſome little ſkill. Indeed, I am told they have, in this 
branch, excelled moſt of the ſavages of the North, for 
theſe forty years. Before this, moſt articles were im- 
ported, in exchange for their wool, a ſtaple commo- 
dity, and always a favourite; inſomuch, that perhaps 
ſome of our Tombuctan ſociety of antiquarians may 
thence derive the ſingular partiality of this voracious 
people for the woolly heads of the negroes. This I 
leave to the learned. I have told thee, friend Cooo, 
that, about forty years back, theſe ſavages imported 
moſt articles of manufacture; and I am told, but 
know not how to credit it, that ſuch was formerly 
their rage for importation, that they have repeatedly 
imported their kings from the continent; as being 
men of a ſuperior manufacture to any made in their 
country. 
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country, This I ſuppoſe is one of the fables obtruded 
upon ignorant travellers. 

I know not well what religion theſe wild people 
profeſs. But we muſt ſend ſome miſſionaries to con- 
vert them to our faith, to the holy profeſſion of Mago- 
tiſm, without which no man can be ſaved, Their 
bodies are undoubtedly ours, by every law human and 
divine; and we ſhall ſend them to the ſhambles by 
thouſands, according to the ſtatutes of Tihi, concern- 
ing peace and war. But heaven forbid that we ſhould 
not previouſly endeavour to ſave their ſouls,. for we 
cannot ſell that aerial part. If a few myriads be 
roaſted by a (low fire, and remarkably well batted, I 
could almoſt anſwer for the converſion of the remain- 
der, Adieu! | 


COPY OF A LETTER 


FROM PRINCE PIGNATELLI, MINISTER OF THE KING or 
NAPLES, TO COUNT PRIOCA, MINISTER OF STATE AT 
TURIN, | 


* Intercepted by the French General Championet. 
[From the Morning Herald.) 


Naples. 

you are ſufficiently acquainted with our govern- 
ment to know how much of the bleſſings which 

this kingdom enjoys, ariſe from the influence her Ma- 
jeſty the Queen poſſeſſes in the King's council. Her 
Majeſty, on pretence of doing homage to the hero of 
the Nile, the better to conceal our operations from 
that miſcreant the regicide ambaſſador, invited the 
miniſters of the allied courts to a private ſupper in the 
Queen's apartments, I took care to ſecure the pre- 
ſence of our cabinet, as well as of all other perſons. 
proper to this great object; and I cannot better convey 
o your Excellency, the whole mind of our government 
D 2 than. 
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than by tranſmitting to you a note of the converſation, 
which I made before I went to bed on the ſame night, 

His Majeſty the King began by ſaying, T here 
was a man ſent from God, and his name —“ His 
name was Horatio,” added her Majeſty the Queen, 
taking the words from his Majeſty the King. The 
whole council were tranſported at this pertinent and 
pious compliment to the Engliſh Admiral. Lord 
Nelſon is an honour to the land of his anceſtors,” 
ſaid Mr. Acton. With reſpect to his anceſtors,” 
obſerved Sir William Hamilton, I believe there is a 
ſmall miſtake; for though Lord Nelſon's birth is un- 
doubtedly Britiſh, his family is Scotch; and unleſs 
my memory very much fail me, he is a diſtant relation 
of my own,” 

Talking of England,” ſays General Mack, “ re- 
minds me of having it in ſpecial charge from that 
valiant officer Count Canto D'Irlas, to beg that you, 
Sir (turning to the Engliſh ambaſſador), would tranſ- 
mit Count Canto's friendſhip to Colonel Graham (the 
ſame gentleman whom the Engliſh government ſent 
into Italy, in the year 1796, to record the victories of 
the Auſtrian army), and to expreſs the Count's very 
earneſt hope that Colonel Graham took nothing amils, 
by the ſuddenneſs of the Colonels departure from 
Mantua.” Upon further diſcourſe, we learnt that 
Colonel Graham, in the ſcarcity of proviſions at 
Mantua, had a roaſted rat ſerved up to him for his 
dinner, and that the Colonel contrived his eſcape from 
Mantua on the ſame night ; which circumſtance led 
Count Canto (from ſomething that he had heard after- 
wards) to fear that the Colonel was offended. © Now, 
ſaid General Mack, „the truth was, that Marſhal 
Wurmſer, having heard that ſome great men in Eng- 
land were very fond of rats, had ordered one for 
Colonel Graham, as a particular dainty, the horſes 
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and the aſſes having been eaten off ſome time.” Sir 
William Hamilton begged General Mack would ſet. 
Count Canto's mind at reit upon this point ; obſerving, 
that Colonel Graham was of a country that valued itſelf 
on a talent which was an abſolute inſtinct with many. 
of the greateſt of his countrymen; to wit, foreſeeing 
the mortal hour of men and things, and. making a 
timely retreat, 

« Mr. Acton will remember that J foretold the 
ſpeedy fall of Mantua, when I heard of my friend's 
quitting it.— There is no hope for thoſe we abandon,” 
laid Sir William Hamilton. Mr. Acton confirmed 
the fact which Sir William Hamilton ſtated, and 
General Mack ſaid, *© This will give great comfort 
to Count Canto.” | 

We then talked of Lord Nelſon's wounds and: 
victories, 

The loſs of a member is a ſerious evil,” ſaid her Ma- 
jeſty the Queen. Not of ſuch a member, Madam, 
replied the Cardinal Doria Pemphily, “as your Ma- 
jeſty will perceive by the following fact: A criminal 
was ordered. to be broken upon the wheel in the town. 
of Dijon, many years lince; the ſurgeons begged, by 
petition to the King, to have the ſentence commuted 
to ſuffering an experiment to be made of a new-in- 
vented ſtyptic, in a caſe of the utmoſt hæmorrhage. 
The court granted the requeſt, and the criminal con- 
ſented, as his only chance for life. The diſmember- 
ment went all lengths, but the head: both the arms, 
both the thighs, were chopped off, In fine, the 
bleeding trunk, ſmack ſmooth, with the head only 
remaining to the body, was immerſed in the ſtyptic. 
It ſoon ſtopped the blood; the wounds healed :: 
the man ſurvived, became the moſt moral and pro- 
ſperous citizen of Dijon, married the talleſt, largeſt -- 
woman in the country, had a dozen of children, and: 

D 3 his 
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his poſterity are at this moment at the head of the mu- 
nicipality.”—Her Majeſty the Queen, after hearing 
this narrative, had her doubts how ſhe ought to receive 
it; when perceiving Lady Hamilton ſtruggling with 
a ſmile, her Majeſty looked as if ſhe too had a mind to 
be merry; but the gravity of the great buſineſs in hand 
ſoon recalled her to a ſenſe of her high duties. 

« Tie Engliſh Admiral then,” ſaid her Majeſty the 
Queen, „has but one hand.” I took the liberty of 
replying, „That ſingle hand, Madam, is worth the 
whole hundred of Briareus!” His Majeſty the King 
made an immediate note with his pencil of my obſerv- 
ation, and had the condeſcenſion to repeat it to the 
Admiral himſelf eleven times during his viſit on board 
the Vanguard; each time, as an original compliment 
of his own. The noble Admiral was aſtoniſhed at the 
fecundity of his Majeſty's imagination. *« I hope,” 
ſaid her Majeſty the Queen, turning to the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, © I hope, Sir William, the Admiral is 
quite recovered,” ſaid her Majeſty. “ Entirely fo, 
Madam,” replied Sir William Hamilton; “ you will 
ſoon ſee him in his azgrette and pelice,” —* The Ad- 
miral,“ ſaid Mr. Acton, „ is now equal to a baſhaw 
with three tails.” The Queen looked at Lady Ha- 
milton, and both expreſſed great ſurpriſe and plea- 
ſure, that the Admiral was equal to a baſhaw with 
three tails. | 

Her Majeſty the Queen then diſcourſed upon the 
abominable invaſion of Egypt, and dwelt upon the 
iniquity of thoſe miſcreants, who, not content with de- 
ſtroying the eſtabliſhed liberty of the nations of Europe, 
propagate their deſpotiſm even among the free and 
happy inhabitants of Africa, We all agreed, how- 
ever, that it was a very providential thing that the in- 
nocent and amiable people who ſo well governed 
Egypt, ſhould have ſo proper a horror of their bar- 
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barous invaders. It is plain,” ſaid the Cardinal 
Doria, „that theſe poor people have but little reliſh for 
the Frenchmen, when they even beat the French wo- 
men! Mr. AQon aſſured the council that due cars 
ſhould be taken throughout the Neapolitan dominions 
to excite a proper ſenſe of the virtues of the Egyptians; 
contraſted with the crimes of Buonaparte and his fol- 
lowers.—* We manage that buſineſs admirably with 
vs,” ſaid Sir William Hamilton; “a variorum edition 
of intercepted letters has been lately publiſhed by my 
government, with a charming commentary, in which 
not one allertion is falſe, nor one inference illogical. 
The mechaniſm of the work. is by one of the moſt 
ſhining ſtars of our miniſterial firmament, the ſenate's 
idol! the Premier's prime favourite! Ia youth whoſe 
principles, though they hold water, and a plenty of it, 
never leak one drop to dilute the blanket, already too 
wet, in which certain raſcals would congeal that glo- 
rious ſpirit which cannot fail ſhortly to redeem the 
conquered countries of Europe into their ancient flate 

of perſect freedom! | 
„% In that valuable commentary,” continued Sir 
William Hamilton, * full juſtice is done to the in- 
tereſting innocence of the Egyptians, while the depra- 
vity of the French uſurpers is damned for ever, by the 
publication of their letters. — Indeed,” added the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, I would recommend our con- 
duct upon theſe points to all the ſovercigns of the 
grand alliance, Our quills are as hot as our cannon, 
and we maintain the liberty of the preſs in all its ple- 
nitude; for we diffuſe through all parts the wholeſome 
creed of the court, and take ſpecial care to guard our 
rabble from the poiſon of the malcontents. You may 
think, and ſay, and write what you pleaſe in England, 
provided you are not impertinent to the government; 
a condition ſo reaſonable, that none but villains and 
incen- 
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incendiaries can object to it. Find but a publiſher— 
and you may publiſh what you like. In the ſpirit of 
theſe principles, our greateſt functionaties are loudeſt 
in favour of liberty. Indeed, but for the honeſt praiſes 
of placemen, the free conſtitution of my country 
would be in danger of being loſt to the remembrance of 
an ungrateful public. Our ſtate accuſer is quite an 
apoſtle in behalf of freedom. A fine man! and a great 
metaphyſician! who has done wonders for the honour, 
and the ſafety too, of regular government. Give him 
but the ſmalleſt fiſſure, and he will work himſelf (her 
Majeſty looked at Lady Hamilton)—he will work 
himſelf into any libel whatever,” ſaid Sir William 
_ Hamilton.—<* We have ſome rare examples to copy 
upon theſe points,” continued Sir William. The 
moſt pious, I mean of our former kings, ſet as high a 
value as any modern, upon the freedom of opinion. 
That excellent monarch, aided by his venerable peers 
and prelates, diſcuſſed a topic publicly with a Facobin 
of paſt times, and took much intereſt in convincing 
the knave of his errors. A ſort of d priori argument was 
urged, firſt againſt the right, then againſt the left leg. 
A flaming faggot preſſed its luminous logic à poſtertort. 
In front, a humane centurion puſhed ſome point-blank 
reaſoning, by ripping open the diſputant's belly with 
a halbert. In a word, they ſilenced, if they did not 
quite ſatisfy their antagoniſt, whoſe doctrines, ſo very 
falſe at the time of this diſcuſſion, became ſo very true 
ſhortly after, that they were eſtabliſhed by act of Par- 
liament, and continue to be the creed of the nation to 
this hour, —The whole of which proceeding, by the 
way, ſhows the benefit of vigour and firmneſs in go- 
- vernment, eſpecially againſt thoſe who would unſettle 
men's minds upon ſubjects admitting ſuch certainty as 
polity and religion.” | 23 
Some of the council looking a little dubious, Sir 
William 
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William Hamilton aſſured them that this intereſting 
controverſy was cloſed in Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, 
| took the liberty of ſaying (having been ambaſſador in 
England), that I knew Palace-yard well, It was 
directly in the road to Millbank. | 

The council then took into conſideration the moral 
character of the French, and we had little difficulty in 
zgreeing that every Frenchman is of neceſſity a ſcoun- 
rel, To this definition General Mack begged to add 
the epithet coward, which was inſtantly adopted ; and 
then, with the ſuperaddition of an exception ſuggeſted 
by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's envoy, the unanimous 
determination of the council ſtood thus: —““ All the 
French, except the emigrants, are ſcoundrels and 
cowards.” 

We then diſcuſſed how it happened that the people 
of Italy (except the Venetians, who, being ſubjeQs of 
his Majeſty the Emperor, are quite free) ſhould have 
loſt their liberty; and, after ſome deliberation, the 
council decided, that it was all through bribery and 
brandy,” We agreed that Buonaparte mult have bribed 
all the Auſtrian generals in ſucceſſion, and drugged 
the French troops with eternal brandy, Her Majeſty 
the Queen, with notahle ſagacity, then ſaid, © My 
lords, you can never mean to involve my nephew in 
the charge of corruption?“ The council abjured ſuch 
a thonght.— The Archduke Charles was above alt 
ſuſpic.on; and then we began to conſider how it 
happened that the Archduke did not beat Buonaparte. 
The conncil were of opinion, that the Archduke was 
the gre It commander in the world; that his army 
was the veſt appointed, the moſt numerous, the moſt 
brave. In truth, the council, after much debate, had 
gotten into a dilemma. They could not conceive how 
it happened that the Archduke did not beat Buonaparte, 
until Lady Hamilton ſuggelted, as a probable reaſon, 

that 


hint reminded the Cardinal of the Sicilian Veſpers, 


of courage and of hope. His Excellency the Ruſſian 


Sir William Hamilton, “ we may ſoon have among 
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that Buonaparte would not let him. The whole coun-Mgre 
cil then agreed, that the moſt probable reaſon was 
that Buonaparte would not let him. Her Majeſty the 
Queen, however, was poſitive that the Archduke woulc 
have been victorious, if his army had not had the gripes 
very bad, in the laſt campaign. 21 
The King then ſaid, Though I have the ſtoute 
confidence in the ſucceſs of this attack, to which m 
loving friends and brothers prompt me, yet I hold i 
prudent to guard againſt conſequences. What ſhall 
become of us, if the French (the thing is juſt poſſible 
ſhould repulſe us, and invade my country in thei 
turn?“ —“ In that caſe,” replied his Eminence the 
Cardinal, «© I would find a poſtern at the back ſide o 
Italy, hire a polacre, and ſail for Syria.” General 
Mack, a little hurt at the Cardinal's deſpondence, ſaid, 
« If the worſt happened, they could cut acroſs from 
Charybdis to Scylla, a ſoil, he preſumed, where a prieſt, 
an enemy to France, might tell his beads.” This 


and his Eminence became animated with a noble glow 


ambaſſador aſſured the King that he was perfectly ſafe. 
«© How could he fail, who was encouraged by the two 
mightieſt miniſters of latter ages, Prince Repnin and 
Prince Pitt?” — The Engliſh ambaſſador, kindled ici 
by this generous ſimilitude, broke into a panegy-( 
ric upon his own government, ** whoſe friendſhip (he 
ſaid) was ſafety, and whoſe bounty was honour.” Sir 
William then, in very affecting terms, ſtated to the FF 
council the glorious efforts that were making by that 
moſt generous of nations in the cauſe of “ order, virtue, 
and liberty, united—a nation who minded nothing that 
preſſed themſelves (he aſſured us) in their noble zeal 
for the honour of crowns.” . Pleaſe God,” continued 


us a moiety of the princes of Europe, which will be a 
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great conſolation to the people.“ He informed his 
Majeſty, that if the miſcreants ſucceeded, his Ma- 
Jeſty's reception in England would make him forget 
ven the loſs of his crown. We have three courts 
Min our country,” ſaid Sir William Hamilton; “ we 
have the King's court at St. James's, the court of 
Monſieur in Holyrood-houſe, and the Stadtholder's 
ourt, at No. 61, Pall-mall.” I took the liberty of 
hying (having been ambaſſador in England), that I 
new the ſtreet well, and had often dined there with a 
ery worthy man of our own country, the Chevalier 
artho Ruſpini ! | 

Thus completely ſecuring ourſelves in the worſt . 
vent, we proceeded upon the grand praje on foot. 
Ve diſcuſſed all our means.in detail, and the ſame 
eeling of infallible ſucceſs poſſeſſed the whole coun- 
il, —It cannot fail—The brave poniards of valiant 
piedmont. l ſatisfied the council that your Excellency 
ould anſwer for them. The church is ready, —His 


minence the Cardinal aſſured us that all was pre- 
ared, Not a ſingle curſe or malediction, from 


Moſes to Mr. Burke, was omitted. —* If you will 


ght,“ ſaid the Cardinal, „ we will fulminate—the 


Lazaroni fifty thouſand! the militia fifty thouſand ! 
ie army fifty thouſand! !!—the fineſt troops the beſt 
ilciplined—the braveſt—and led by the ableſt captain 
1 the world.“ 


General Mack, encient with the divinity of revenge, 
med to grow into a god. His frame dilated—his 


bres ſwelled —his eye fixed and infuriated—os rabidum 


fera corda— 1 ſurveyed him with terror. He ad- 
anced towards the ſupper- table ſeized a three- 


ronged fork—raiſed his right arm with determined 


fadineſs, and, after an awful pauſe—plunged it into 

ie heart of a French roll that lay on his plate, 
The whole council took this incident as a certain 
. auſpice 
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auſpice of his fortune. General Mack ruſhed out © 
the room, ordered his mules to be harneſſed, and then 
went forth—upon the deliverance of Europe! 


{ 
\ 


} 


THE NEW LILLA BULERO. 


[From the Morning Chronicle. 


II is mentioned by Biſhop Burnet and other hiſtorians 

that at the time of the Revolution, in the year 1688 
a popular ballad to the Iriſh tune of Lilla Bulero pro 
duced wonderful effect among the lower claſſes of the 
people, and eſpecially among the ſoldiers of Kin 
James's army, by whom it was commonly ſung ; info 
much that the Earl of Wharton, the ſuppoſed author 
of it, is ſaid to have boaſted, that by means of thi: 
fong he had had a conſiderable ſhare in effecting the 
Revolution. The burden of it, Lilla bulero bulen al ha 8 
was a cry or watchword among the Iriſh Cuholics a | 
that time, Vide Dr. Percy's Collection of C Engi 


] 


] 
( 


Ballads. U 
HO, broder Teague, do you hear de decree? 

Lilla bulero, bulen, al ha. : A 

United men we ſhall all of us be, 
Lilla bulero, bulen, al ha. W 
Lero lero, lilla bulero, lilla bulero, bulen al ha. 
Lero lero, lilla bulero, lilla bulero, bulen al ha. 01 
Says England, Since Union's de ting dat you want, 
Lilla, &c. By 
By Jaſus I'll give you a belly-full on't. 

Lilla, &c. Les, G 5 
And if green is de colour you like, by de maſs, | 
You'll be plas'd when all Dublin is cover'd wid graſs. 

Lilla, &c. Lero, © 
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But, ſays Teague, Now, by Union, what is it ory mane? 
Lilla, &c. 

Sure 'tis * three nations all faſt in one chain. 
Lilla, . » Lero, Oc. 


'Tis a e ck quite bodders one's brain, faith and troth, 
Lilla, &c. 
For 'tis worſe for de one, yet it's better for both. 
Lilla, &c. Lero, c. 
Is not 2 gone ſtraight to de King? 
Lilla, & 
Oh! betwain * em how nately dey”ll ſettle de ting! ; 
Lilla, &c. Lero, He. 
He'll drive a rare job for us all, you may ſwear, \, 
Lilla, &c. | 
And anoder as good for Lord Chancellor Clare. 
Lilla, &c. ; 


And fince we've a parliament not to our mind, 
Lilla, &c. 
Sure to take it away now, is wonderful kind. 


Lilla, &c, 


Woud a miniſter wiſh for his jobs better tools 
Lilla, &c. E Y 3 
Dan a cargo of knaves, when exported by ? 
Lilla, &c. Lero, c. 


And, 1 wer uy we'll not ſend him ſuch blundering elves, 


Lero, Nc. 


| Lero, Oc, 


Who will tink of deir country, and not of demſelves. 
Lilla, &c. Lera, Oc. 


Oh! 2 Paddy in Weſtminſter takes his own ſate, . 
By my ſhoul he'll enliven de Britiſh debate. 
Lilla, &c. * Lero, De. 
Shoud de Spaker call order, he'll huff and look big, 
Lilla, &c. 


Till he makes ey ry hair ſtand an end on his wig, 
Lilla, '&c, 


Lero, Sc. 
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Shoud a member praſume on his ſpache to remark, 
Lilla, &c. 
Sure he'll beg juſt to mate him next Rp in de Park. 


Lilla, &c. Lero, Gee. 
For a park like our Phanix in London dey've got, 
ee. 
By jontlemen us'd for exchanging a ſhot, 
Lilla, &c. 


Won't it be a vaſt binefit now to our trade, 
Lilla, &c. 

When all laws to promote it in England are made? 
Lilla, &c. Lero, Ec, 


You _ ſeen, Teague, a cur, to whoſe draggled MP 
Lilla, &c. 
Butcher boys have a broken old caniſter tied. 
Lilla, &c. 8 Lero, Oe. 


_ — England's de dog whom French butchers aſſail, 
illa, &c. 
Will not we be de caniſter tied to her rail? 

Lilla, &c. Lero, Oc. 


Not a great while ago, ſure, we heard a vaſt dale 
Lilla, &c. 

About renunciation and ſimple 1 8 
Lilla, &c. 


But this ſchame now will ſtrike ev'ry orator mute, 
7 Lilla, &c. 
And de Union will ſettle de ſimple diſpute ; 
Lilla, &c. Lero, Ec. 


And 'twill den to our fearce Orange yeomen be known, 
Lilla, &c. 

Dat in cutting our troats dey've been cutting deir own. 
Lilla, —— Lero, De. 


Lero, c. 


Lero, c. 
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DUKE'S PLACE ASSOCIATION. 


[From the Morning Chtonicle.] 
SIR, | | 


As a friend to the preſent ſacred order of things, 1 


haſten to give you a copy of a paper found near 
my ſtreet- door, dropt there probably by accident; and 
as it is the duty of every loyal ſubje to cheer whatever 
government he may live under, by giving them all the 
good and uſeful intelligence he can, I tranſmit you this 
as a convincing proof, that the flux of unbecoming know- 
ledge meets with a very general oppoſition amongſt that 
part of the better ſort of people, who know what they are 
about, | 

I am, Sir, | 
St. Mary Axe, Yours, &c. 

Nov. 30, 1792. P. S. R. 


At a Meethinge of Shentelmend of Order and goot Go- 
vernment of de Beebles, met at de Shign of d- 
BLusHING MosEs, in Duke's Place. 


Reſbolbet, Becaas ſom French beebles hap ſet op a 
new pork-ſhop, over de vay; . 

Reſholbet, . Becaas we hate dat pork-ſhop over de 
vay; 

Reſhalbet, Dat thoſe vat ſell krifkens and black bo- 
dens, and thoſe tings—is very bad. 

Reſbolbet, Dat we is very ſhartin our beebles has 
more of de goot ſens, as to eat any of dat. 

Reſbolbet, Dat ve promiſh de beebles dat roſt pork, 
or any ting vat has pork vit—is very unſhaveri ; 

Reſbolbet, Dat Moſes himſelf ſaid ſo—and all de 
Rabbis ever ſince den, ſaid ſo—and all de beebles beleef 
it ever ſince—Vat! can dere be better antigity as dis? 

Reſbolbet, Vat! will de beebles eat after all dis? 

E 2 Reſhalbet, 
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Reſholbet, Vell den! ſhall dey begin to eat de pork 


now, becaas Rabbi Pritzli, and all him dam ſet, tell 


dem only to try how de pork taiſte? 

Refholbet, Omnium, Dat de beebles muſt not taiſte 
de pork—'tis very dangerous for dem once to tailte de 
pork—for vy? ¶ Becaas of de conſhegenſes. 

Reſhalbet, Dat none but de Rabbis and all.de High 
Priſt can eat de pork widout eatin de dievil at de ſame 
time. | 

Reſholbet, Ergo, Dat if de common beebles eat dis 
pork, de dievil vill eat dem. 

Reſhalbet, Dat ve vill all tell dem ſo, and do all as 


we can to make dem belif it. 


 Reſholbet, Dat ve vill all pot on de corage—for vy? 
A Becaas Mordecai de Jew (till ſhittet en de Konigs 
| 1 


gate. 


Reſbolbet, Finis, Becaas ve hate dat dam pork-ſhop 


over de vay. 


(Shignd) By order fun de Cabrouſhe, _ 
SRAM HAM SHAM, Sec. 


COPY OF A LETTER 


TRCM GENERAL BUONAPARTE TO THE COMMANDANT AT 
ZANTE, 


[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 
CITIZEN GENERAL, Athens, 18 Prairial, 


| VICTOERX ſtill attends us. I encloſe you a copy of 


a letter which I have this day written to the Di- 


rectory. Health and fraternity. 
BUuONAPARTE. 


Head-quarters, Salamis, 18 Prairia!. 


CITIZENS DIRECTORS, 
THE brave ſoldiers who conferred liberty on Rome, 


have continued to deſerve well of their country, —_— 
45 
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has joy fully received her deliverers. The tree of liberty 


is planted on the Piræus. Thirty thouſand Janizaries, 


the flaves of deſpotiſm, had taken poſſeſſion of the 
iſthmus of Corinth. Two demi-brigades opened us a 
paſſage. After ten days fighting, we have driven the 
Turks from the Morea, The Peleponneſus is now free. 
Every ſtep in my power has been taken to revive the 
ancient ſpirit of Sparta. The inhabitants of that cele- 
brated city, ſeeing the black broth of my troops, and the 


ſcarcity of ſpecie to which we have been long accuſ- 


tomed, will, I doubt not, foon acquire the frugal vir- 
tues of their anceſtors. As a proper meaſure of 
precaution, I have removed all PiTT's gold from the 
country. | 

Off this ifland we encountered the fleet of the SUL- 
TAN. The Mahometan creſcent ſoon fled before the 
three-coloured flag. Nine fail of the line are the fruits 
of this victory. The CaeTain Pacna's ſhip, a 
ſecond rate, ſtruck to a national corvette. My aide- 
de-camp will preſent you with the model of a ?rireme 
which was found among the archives of Athens. Veſſels 


of this deſcription draw ſo little water, that our naval 


architects may perhaps think them more eligible than 
rafts, for the conveyance of the Army of England. Li- 
berty will be ſufficiently avenged, if the ruins of a Gre- 
clan city furniſh us with the means of tranſporting the 
conquerors of Rome to Britain. 

On landing at this iſland, I participated' in a ſcene 
highly intereſting to humanity—A poor fiſherman, of 
the family of Taz MisTOCLES.,. attended by his wife, 
a deſcendant of the virtuous PHRYNE, fell at my feet, 
received him: with the fraternal embrace, and pro- 
miſed him the protection of the Republic: He invited: 
me to ſupper at his hut ; and in gratitude to his deli- 
verer, preſented me with a memorable: oyſter-ſbell. in- 
eribed with the name of his illuſtrious anceſtor, As 
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this curious piece of antiquity may be of ſervice to ſome Wnina!! 
of the Dix Ec TrORT, I have. encloſed it in my diſ- Wtendir 
patches, together with a marble tablet, containing the 
proper form for pronouncing the ſentence of 9/traciſm 
on Rayaliſt-Athenians. 

KLEBER, whom I had ordered to Conflantinople, in- 
forms me that the capital of Turkey has proved an eaſy 
conqueſt, —Santa-Sophia has been converted into a tem- 
ple of Reaſon ; the Seraglio has been purified by Theo- 
Philanthrepifts ; and the liberated Circaſſians are learning 
from our ſailors the leſſons of equality and fraternity, 
A detachment has been ſent to Troy, for the purpoſe of 
organizing the department of Mount Ida. — The tomb Wictach 
of ACHILLES has been repaired; and the buſt of day w 
Bx1sE1s (which formed part of the pedeſtal) reſtored Wit the 
to its original ſtate at the expenſe of the female citizen Wrourec 
BUONAPARTE. | Major 
The diviſion of the fleet deſtined for Egypt, has an- he inſt 
chored in the port of Alexandria. BERTHIER, who be om 
commands this expedition, informs me that this port Nuctial 
will ſoon be reſtored to its ancient pre- eminence; and Win Afri 
that its celebrated Pharos will ſoon be fit to receive the them f 
Reverbtres which have been ſent from the Rue St. He- We 
nore, | the pe 
_ Baracvay D'HILLIERS, with the left wing of Wand of 
the Army of Egypt, has fixed his head-quarters at Feru- three: c 

ſalem. He is charged to reſtore the Jews to their an- tte 77 
cient rights. Citizens Jacos Jacoes, SIMON LE vi, Er- 
and BENIAMIN SOLOMONSs, of Amſterdam, have NAabia 
been proviſionally appointed directors. The palace of Frcſume 
Pontius Pilate is rebuilding for their reſidence, All nated + 
the veſtiges of ſuperſtition in Paleſtine have been care-E In t 
fulty deſtroyed. | canal y 

I beg you will ratify a grant which I have made, of The pc 


the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, to a ſociety of Hu- gincers 
minali qmy hea 
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ninali from Bavaria. They may be of ſervice in ex- 
tending our future conqueſts, 

I have received very ſatisfactory accounts from Dx- 
saIx, who had been ſent by BERTHIER with a demi- 
brigade into the interior of Africa. That fine country 
has been too long neglected by Europeans, In manners 
ind civilization it much reſembles France, and will 
ſoon emulate our virtues, Already does the Torrid 
Lone glow with the ardour of freedom. Already has 
the altar of liberty been reared in the Caffrarian and 
Equinoftral Republics, Their regenerated inhabitants 


have ſworn eternal amity to us at a civic feaſt to which a 


letachment of gur army was invited. This memorable 
day would have terminated with the utmoſt harmony, 
if the Gaffrarian COUNCIL of ANCIENTS had not de- 
roured the greateſt part of General DESAIx's Etat- 
Major for their ſupper. I hope our ambaſſador will 
de inſtructed to require that civic feaſts of this nature 
be omitted for the future. The directory of the Equi- 
wal Republic regret that the ſcarcity of Britiſh cloth 
in Africa, and the great heat of the climate, prevent 
them from adopting our co/tume. 

We hope ſoon to liberate th: Hottentots, and to drive 
the perfidious Engliſh from the extremities of Africa 
and of Europe. Aſia, too, will ſoon be free. The 
three- coloured flag floats on the ſummit of Caucaſus ;. 
the Tigrine Republic is eſtabliſhed ; the Cis, and Trans- 


Euphratean Conventions are aſſembled: and ſoon ſhall 
Arabia, under the mild influence of French principles, 
relume her ancient appellation, and be again denomi- 


nated «© the HAPPY.“ 


In the courſe of the next decade I ſhall ſail to the 
canal which is now cutting acroſs the Iſibmus of Suez. 


The polytechnic ſchool, and corps of geographical en- 
gincers, are employed in deviſing means for conveying 
heavy artillery acroſs the great Deſert. Soon ſhall 


2 India 
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India hail us as her deliverers; and thoſe proud iſland. 
ers, the Tyrants of Calcutta, fall before the Heroes of 
Arcola. | 

The members of the national inſtitute who accom- 
panied the ſquadron to Egypt, have made a large col- 
lection of antiquities for the uſe of the Republic.—. 
Among the ſcattered remains of the Alexandrine li- 
brary, they have found a curious treatiſe, in Arabic, 
reſpecting camels, from which it appears that human 
beings, by proper treatment, may, like thoſe uſeful 
animals, be trained to ſupport thirſt and hunger without 
complaining. Many reams of papyrus have been col. 
lected, as it is thought, during the preſent ſcarcity of 
linen and old rags in France, it may anſwer all the 
purpoſes of paper. CLEOPATRA's celebrated obeliſk 
has been ſhipped on board the Admiral's ſhip L'Orient, 
ci-devant Sans Culoties: another man of war has been 
freighted with the Sphinx, which our engineers removed 
from Grand Cairo, and which, I truſt, will be thought 
a proper ornament for the Hall of Audience of the 
Directory. — The cage in which BajazET was con- 
fined, has been long preſerved at Baſſora; it will be 
tranſmitted to Paris as a proper model for a new Cayenne 
diligence.— I beg leave to preſent to the Director MEx- 
LIN, a very curious book, bound in Morocco leather, 
from Algiers. It is finely illuminated with gold; and 
contains liſts of the various fees uſually received by 
Deys and their miniſters from foreign ambaſſadors. A 
broken column will be ſent from Carthage. It records 
the downfal of that commercial city ; and is ſufficiently 
large for an inſcription (if the Directory ſhould think 
proper to place it on the banks of the Thames to inform 
poſterity that it marks the ſpot where London. once floods 


Health and reſpect. 
Bo NA ARTE. 
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- MINISTERIAL ARCHITECTURE: 


AN / EXHIBITION, 
By Vitruvius Junior. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


PREMIER PLACE, 


THE ſeat of the Right Honourable William Pitt. 

This is a long, irregular, ſhambling building, 
without any conſiſtency in its parts, and it is very dif- 
cult to diſcover the original plan, From the report of 
ſome perſons, who were alive when the foundation was 
aid, we are told it was built on the ſcite of a truly 
noble manſion, reckoned a very great ornament to the 
country. The preſent was intended to have been con- 
ſtructed upon the ſame plan, which was greatly admired. 
for its ſolidity and beauty, a juſt adherence being ob- 
ſerved to the ſeveral orders, with a baſe, firm, extended, 
and durable. Of that, however, ſcarce a veſtige is now 
diſcernible. So many additions have been made in the 
barbarous ſtyle which prevailed in the dark ages, that 
the ſpectator is led to fancy that the builder had as much 
objection to utility as to ornament; yet it is incredible 
what ſums of money have been ſunk here. The inſide 
correſponds to the exterior, the ſtyle being perfectly 
unintelligible. There is a particular dining-room, the 
door of which is ſo contrived that few people can get 
out without ſtumbling, The part appropriated to the 
lars is unuſually large, and it is ſuppoſed to have 
weakened the upper part, Nor is the ſituation hap- 
pily choſen, having no direct view any where, and the 
beſt rooms overlooking a number of miſerable hovels,, 
Which the tenants are either unable or unwilling to im- 
prove, The tower however, which terminates the 
op, aftords no unpleaſant proſpect. 


CONTROL 
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CONTROL CASTLE, 


The reſidence of the Right Honourable Henry 
Dundas. This was originally built by a Scotch law- 
yer, and has the appearance of a maſſy and impregnable 
fortreſs, The fagade is particularly contrived in a 
bold ſtyle, and the braſs portals give it an air of dura. 
bility which is not often found in buildings of this de. 


The 
man } 
ment 
190 fe 
Yariou 
of one 
have | 


ſcription. It has certainly ſtood many years, and has It has 
ſurvived ſome very great ſtorms, which appears to haye hing 
been an original thought of the builder, who conſtructed lighel 
it in ſuch a manner, that it preſents a firm front every weed 
way, but particularly to the Eat, which is the princi. nu: 
pal acceſs, and the North, which is admired by very Hud _ 
good judges, The proſpects towards the eaſt are very Naditio 


rich; thoſe towards the north very gloomy, but com- 
manding the whole country. Apart however from the 
ſeeming ſolidity of the building, the fyle is peculiarly The 
uncouth and unintelligible. The inſide correſponds in Millia 
a great meaſure, more reſembling a ſuite of irregular hange 
offices, one incompatible with the other, than a gentle- Nemain 
man's manſion, There is, however, a very good mu- the | 
ſeum of gold and ſilver ſauff-boxes, and conveniencie Nues, 
of all kinds—except one! ery di 
| he fo 
thigh] 


JENKY HALL. 


The ſeat of the Right Honourable the Earl of Liver- I, — 
pool. This was originally built by a Scotch nobleman, mne _ 
about the year 1760-1, who left it to the preſent poſ- 192, 
ſeſſor, on condition that he ſhould make no alterations H.. 
to affect the old plan, and this has been faithfully ad- 
hered to. The alterations are indeed numerous, but 
have all tended to the original purpoſe, particularly : 
large flight of ſteps, which leads to the principal room, iin 
as we now ſee it, It does not however follow, that it... . 
is not capable of improvement, if any deviation from... do 
the original plan were not thought almoſt a * In th 
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The ſtyle of building introduced by the Scotch noble. 
iy nan juſt mentioned has never pleafed perſons of judg- 
W- Wnent in ſuch matters, and it probably would have long 
ble zo fallen into diſrepute, had he not left materials for 
1 2 Wzrious edifices on the ſame plan, under the direction 
ra- Wet one of his pupils, which the majority of the nobility 
de- Wave been pleaſed to patronize. Long as it has ſtood, 
has W: has neither beauty nor ſolidity—the buttreſſes are faſt 
iving way, and the Corinthian capitals, which are the 
igheſt ' ornament to a building when ſparingly intro- 
luced, are here confuſed by a mixture with the /ower 
ders, The whole however coſt an immenſe expenſe, . 
nd conſiderable' ſums are yet thrown away in making 
uditions to it. 185 3 


the WENTwWwoRTH HOUSE. 

arlyW The ſeat of the Right Honourable the Earl of Fitz- 
ol William,” This manſion has undergone ſa many 
ular 


hanges of late years, that it is impoſſible to trace any 
mains of the original deſign. By looking however 
it the old plan, which is to be found in Debretf's Anti- 
ities, we learn that it is conſtrued of apparently 
ery durable materials, with a baſe firm and majeſtic. 
he former tenant, the Marquis of Rockingham, left- 
thighly improved, and it was then reckoned a model 


iver · If pure architecture. It remained pretty nearly in the 
man,, 82 . * 
\poſ me condition until the fatal earthquake in the year 


792, when it received a violent ſhock, but no appre- 
enſion being entertained at the time, it was allowed to 
main in the ſame ſtate, About two or three years 
ter, however, during the abſence of the noble owner 
na neighbouring country, it fell down with an aſto- 
. iſhing craſh, although juſt before it had been caſed 
f. f th Portland ſtone, In the preſent ſtructure little has 
en done to regain the former grandeur. 0? 
"The In the external appearance there are many incon- 
| gruities z 
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gruities; but the modern Gothic prevails ; a ſpecies of 


architecture highly in vogue in our days, becauſe ſub 
ject to few rules, and thoſe changeable at pleaſure 

he wing to the north has been added very lately, 
but the archite& has deſerved little reputation from it 
from having condeſcended to accept the deſign from 

rſon he affected to deſpiſe, and it certainly would not 
be thought an ornament, in any times diſtinguiſhed for 
purity and taſte. In the inſide the only things notice 
able are a 'winding ſtair-caſe, diſſentient from ever; 
other part of the building; a few unfiniſhed “ Views 


in Ireland, and “ the Entry of an Ambaſſador,” i 


laſter of Paris, from the collection of the Righ 
1 Edmund Burke. | | 


FAMILY HOPES. 


The villa of the Right Honourable Lord Hawke: 
bury, This is a ſtructure of very modern date; the 
materials dug from a neighbouring Pitt, and put to 

ether with an affected imitation of various ſtyles 

here is nothing original about it, if we except twc 
ſoldiers in ſtone at the gates, in the attitude of marching 
In the principal room is“ A View of Paris,” in diſten 
per, and “The Conqueſt of France,” a clumſy deſen 
« The Pacification of Tranent“ has been much ad 
mired, but certainly not for the colouring—the fleſh is 
of a deadly pale, and the figures remarkably ſtiff, 

The roof of this edifice is flat, and covered wit 
lead, but affords very little proſpect, and the principal 
room looks into the mauſoleum of the old manſion ot 


Jenky Hall, 


TURNSTILE. 


The ſeat of George Canning, Eſq. It appears tha 
the owner of this houſe had an excellent plan laid dow 
to him by an eminent architect, with whom he livec 
ſome years ago, but having a turn for „ 
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ſuits, he changed the whole, and tried to make a ſome- 
thing out of his own head. It is preciſely what might 
be expected, where there is neither . experience nor 
common ſenſe to guide the hand. Tt is not, however, 
perfectly finiſhed, and therefore we are not enabled to 
judge of the whole. In ſome parts it is not roofed in, 
and the foundation is ſo unſound, that a ſinking has 
often been perceived. The principal attic is decorated 
with a new-invented paper, in imitation of the French, 
It is made by taking the refuſe of the paper, and re- 
ducing it into a pulp. In this ſtate the colours are appli- 
ed, which are only different ſhades of the French crimſon. 
There are none of the works of eminent artiſts here, 
but ſeveral caricaturas in pen and ink, and a pair of 
Mechanical Manifeſtoes“ curiouſly tinted, 


DOUBTING CASTLE, 


The venerable manſion of French Lawrence, 
L. L. D. This is a very heavy Gothic manſion, and 
which, notwithſtanding the many recent additions, 
particularly a Roman portico, preſerves every mark ot 
ancient times, except that the attic ſtory is much da- 
maged. The awful grandeur of the approach, and 
the ſolemn arrangement of the ſeveral parts, are, how- 
ever, more ſtriking in appearance than when examined. 
Familiarized to the ſight, we can find nothing either 
to gratify curioſity or excite intereſt. Authors are very 
much divided as to the time of its being built, They 
are indeed fo contradictory, that it is ſuppoſed it de- 
rives its name from this very circumltance ; for while 
lome have traced it to the time of 7uftinian, others doubt 
whether it could have 7/en then or has ien ſince. 


The inſide is remarkably dull and gloomy, though 


the ſpectator at every ſtep meets ſome Roman or Greek 
alluſion, curiouſly ſuſpended from the roof. The li- 
brary is a very mixed eolledtion. On the right are 
volumes of political poems and ſatires, aud ſome ori- 

VOL, II. _ ginal 
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ginal ſketches of the Rolliads, and on the left, books 


of the civil law. The manuſcripts conſiſt chiefly 
of ſcraps, late the property of an eminent writer, and 


ſo contrived, that, by means of a machine, three or four 
of them can be ſtretched to the ſize of a pamphlet, 
Among the paintings are ſome excellent originals, par. 
ticularly “ a Civilian chaſtiſing his Feelings,” with a 
fine relief in the back ground Hannibal in Down- 
ing-ſtreet,” a ſtudy—the vinegar very fine, and “ Zif. 


ca's Drumſticks,” a pair of portraits, 


THE YEOMAN. 
AN EPISTLE TO THE EARL OF ——, DUBLIN, 


[Original.] 


WW HILE fops, nay, cowards, are in gorgets clad, 
And all the world is military mad; 

While Dublin ſends her penſioners and lords, 

In kindred blood to fleſh their maiden ſwords ; 
All ripe, to ſtarving multitudes, who dare 

To quit their hovels for unequal war, 

With torture, plunder, rapes, and death, to prove 
How much the government deſerves their love 
Say, how can you, mid ſtorms of civil ſtrife, 
Preſerve the peaceful habits of your life ? 

O'er bleeding worth the tear of pity ſhed, 

And curſe a rufhan, though his coat be red? 
What though you lack the zeal for public good, 
That bathes your nobles' hands in peafants' blood, 
Know you the gain, the bleſſings that await (a) 


The ſons of war, the tools of civil hate, 


Who ſlay the ſubjects to ſupport the ſtate ? 1 
or 


1 


JUVENAL XVI. 
(a) Quis numerare queat felicis præmia, Galle, 
Militize ? nam ſi ſubeantur proſpera caſtra, 
Me pavidum excipiat tyronem porta ſecundo 
Sidere: plus etenim fati valet hora benigni, 
Quan fi nos Veneris commendet epiſtola Marti, 
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For me, if ſtill the loyal troops engage 

A helpleſs rabble's unavailing rage, | 
Though martial danger much my nerves deteſt, 
Faith! I would join the army with the reit— 
Envy ſhould own a mob I never fear'd, 

And if I fled, when real foes appear'd, 

Still I might hope ſome honour from the day, 
For L—ke would praiſe me, though I ran away: 
But better things than L—4#e's unmeaning thanks 
Reward the man who joins the Orange ranks. 
Free from the ties that common mortals bind, 
His paſſions range unqueſtion'd, unconfin'd, 
The baſe deſigns, that none but villains fee!, 
And all that are not ſoldiers, muſt conceal. 

A rage for plunder, or a thirſt for blood, 

With him, is ardour for his country's good. 

If prompt by luſt, by avarice, or pride, 

My wealth he plunder, and my God decide; 

If of my houle the ſelf-appointed lord, 

He ſpread the feaſt of licence o'er my board ; 
His beaſtly orgies through the night prolong, 
Enjoy my wane, but more enjoy my wrong, 
Tear from my graſp, the hopes, the joys of life, 
My blooming daughter and my tender wife; 
And there, before a fire's, a huſband's face, 
With brutal fury, work a houſe, diſgrace, 

And give to lawleſs bands' licentious arms 
The virgin's honour and the matron's charms :: 
If he do this—he does it all ſecure, 

Tis his to injure, and 'tis mine t'endure. 

He half rebels, who dares relate his woe ; 
Should he complain, he ſtands confeſt a foe; 
Butcher'd or hang'd—his fate ſhall rebels awe, 
And ſhow a yeoman's crimes are acts decreed by law: 
If charg'd—a Soldier is by Soldiers try'd, (6) 


A—flr—g or Enn len ſhall preſide. 


Et Samia genetcix que dcelectatur arena, 
Commoda tractemus primum communia, quorum 
Haud minimum illud erit, ne te pulſare togatus 
Audeat ; immo et fi pulſetur, diſſimulet, nec 
Audeat excuſſos prætori oſtendete dentes . . . . &c. 

Y Bardaicus judex datur hac punire volenti 
Calceus, et grandes magna ad ſubſellia ſure . . . . &c: 


F 2 With 
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With Orange crown'd the martial judges fit 

To puniſh crimes ſuch as themſelves commit. 

Oh bleſt tribunal ! pure, impartial court! (e 
Here let all injur'd innocence reſort ! 

Come then, ye unprotected, plead your cauſe, 
Obtain redreſs, and bleſs your country's laws ! 

But ere you dare a yeoman's acts arraign, 

Does your houſe ſtand, or do your lands remain ; 
Have you a friend, a daughter, or a wite, 

One gleam of comfort, or one hope in lite ?— 
Twere beſt be filent, while your limbs are found, (d 
And, left revenge repeat, conceal your wound, 
Then where is HE, the bold, the generous friend, (e) 
Who dares for truth with danger to contend ? 
Who dares, while rank and file maintain the lie, (# 
Their falſehood combat and their rage defy ? 

A lie, that ſerves the legal ruffian's end, (g 
Sheds guiltleſs blood, or libels Freedom's friend, 
Hundreds will ſwear—where ſoldiers muſt decide ; ; 
'Tis eaſy proving on the army's fide : 

To this by intereſt, fame, and zeal, they're led, 
'Tis Reynolds" glory, and *tis Hughes s bread, — 
But where's the patriot witneſs who will ſwear 

To truths unwelcome to the martial ear ?— 


(c) - « « . Juſtiſſima centurionum 
Cognitio eft igitur de milite ; nec mihi deerit 
Ultio, fi juſtæ defertur cauſa querelz. 

(4) Tota cohors tamen eſt inimica, omneſque manipli 

Conſenſu magno officiunt, curabilis ut ſit 
Vindicta et gravior quam injuria: dignum erit ergo 
Declamatoris mulino corde Vagelli, 
Cum duo crura habeas, offendetre tot calligatos, 
Millia clavotum . . . 

(©) Preterea, quis tam Pylades, molem aggeris ultra 
Ve vent. -- me. 

Da teſtem, judex cam dixerit; audeat ille 1 
Nefcio quis pugnos qui vidit, dicere; vidi 
Ft credam dignum barbd, diguumgue capillis 
nn 

(3% Citiàs ſalſum producere teſtem 
Contra paganum potiis quam vera loquentem, 
Coutta fortunam atmati coutraque pudorens. 
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oY 
Say he is found, and ſay, by threats unmov'd, 
He's trac'd the villain, and the murder prov'd ; 
Prov*d; that the ruffian flew with ſavage joy, 
E'en on the mother's lap, the ſickly boy; 
What then remains? the act they juſtify, 
And boldly warrant what they can't deny: 1 
Tributes of praiſe his brother-butchers give; | 
But blame the fool who let the mother live. M 
The cauſe is heard, the court approve the deed, "of 
And own the crimes their orders have decreed; . þ 


(a) The villain thrives—for murders on record __ 
Are pleas of favour to each loyal lord. X 10 
(e) Unwiſe Cornwallis / who ſuch merit loaths, 
Checks yeomen's zeal, and truſts in peaſants oaths, 
9 Too mild to murder, and too juſt to rob, 


Not long can proſper, for he will not job. 
What though a while, beneath his equal law, 
The troops may feel ſome temporary awe, | 
May for a ſeaſon curb the headſtrong will, N 
Nor live on ſpoil, nor blood in rivers ſpill; | 
Time ſhall fome new C- -t- bring again 
To break the fetters that their zeal reſtrain, | 
Then, then again ſhall halcyon days return, 0 il 
Thouſands ſhall bleed and villages ſhall burn; i 
PS» Young lords, with {kilful hand, the laſh ſhall wield, , lf 
Or chaſe the helpleſs peaſant o'er the field; f 
| 
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And all ſhall glut, who in their ranks engage, | 
Their vengeance, av'rice, malice, luft, or rage. 
Say, if allur'd by bleſſings great as theſe, 

You'll join the army, to ſecure your eaſe, 

If ſo, enjoy a privilege unfound, 

hen a0 unequall'd, but on Iriſh ground; 
Your leaders“ conduct ſhall diſpel your fear, 
They'll count for merit what would hang you here, 
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Ch) Ut qui fortis erit, fit feliciſſimus idem; 
Ut læti phaletis omnes, et torquibus omnes. 
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lip ! Behold that creſt erect - that ſtep of enterpriſe — 
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BEDERSHIN ! 
OR, NAPPER TANDY AT RUTLAND. 


[From the Gentleman's Magazine.] 


K NOW, Europe, that, after a ſix years abſence, de 

voted to freedom of his own ſort, Citizen Tand 
has reviſited his native land. Glorious France! whic 
can lend a Buonaparte to Alexandria, and a Tandy to 
Rutland. | 

A national corvette wafted the returning patriot tc 
his native ſhore, An act of parliament had paſſed to 
call the hero to his trial. “ Try me in the field o 
battle,” ſaid the hero, pulling up his breeches. 

The national corvette hoiſted Engliſh colours. A 
Pilot came on board to perform the offices of {kilful 
friendſhip. *« I am come,” ſaid Tandy to the pilots, 
« to proclaim freedom to Ireland!” The national cor- 
vette hoiſted the /ri-coloured flag. You are my pri- 
ſoners,” ſaid the maſter of the corvette to the pilots; 
« pilot me into your harbour at your peril.” 

The gracious preſence of Citizen Tandy calmed 
the fears of the pilots. The wiſhes of the friends of 
freedom wafted the boat to the ſhore, © T were beſt 
to ſecure a retreat,” ſaid the prudent Citizen, —The 
pilots were handcuffed, and four cuiraſſiers remained 
to guard the barge. | 

The Citizen then, the GENERAL, TAN D, lands 
Pencils of Titian, and of Rubens, can ye do juſtice 
to his majeſtic, his auſpicious port? See the downcalt 
melancholy of his one eye, looking on his proſtrate 
country: whilſt its fellow, turning from the diſgraceful 
picture, looks up to the Genius of Liberty for his 
Mark his tremulous head, his quiyerirg 


Huſhed be all meaner ſounds! The General ſpeaks. 


« Order breakfaſt at the inn,” were the firſt ſimple, 


though emphatical words which the General _ 
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An aid-· de- camp haſtened to obey the welcome order. 
gut, where fore ſtops the General? — Dreadful inquiry! 

— The ſign of the King's Arme!“ ſaid the patriot: 
« I diſdain to enter it: conduct me to another.“ — 
But, other there was none, The ſign was therefore 
removed, and the condeſcending General entered the 
oom. 

The oſtler came out to take the horſes. © We have 
no horſes yet, Citizen,” ſaid the General's aid de- camp; 
we are diſmounted cavalry. . Hederſbin]“ ſaid the 
oſtler. “ May be ſo,” ſaid his interpreter, who was 
ſtanding by. 

Breakfaſt was now announced ; and breakfaſt, in 
conſequence, was eaten. Five full-grown turkies paid 
the cheerful tribute of their eggs to welcome the hero 
to the ſoil from whence he ſprang. A ſixth refuſed. 
The hero was in a rage. Three mutton kidnies ap- 
peared, and his ſtomach was pacified. 

« Lead me to your town-hall,” ſaid the General 
after breakfaſt. We have no town-hall,” ſaid the 
hlhermen of Rutland. The benign General ſmiled 
with all the compaſſion of contempt on the unenlight- 
ened fiſhermen. 

And now, beneath the free expanſe of univerſal hea- 
ven, a Tribune was erected in the Market-place, The 
machine on which the victims of an oppreſſive Ariſto- 
cracy had erſt been put in requiſition, and forced to 
ſtand, now miniſtered in its turn to the cauſe of Li- 
berty. On this was erected the tribune; and thence 
did the Citizen-general proceed to unfold his ſalutary 


commiſſion. Achilles at the breakfaſt, he was s Ceſar 
in the tribune. 
« Liberty !''—(Here the Citizen hemmed with ani- 


mation to clear his voice, for the eggs had not yet ope- 
rated.) „ F raternityl— (hum. )---Equality !---(hum.) 
The Iciſh unjon (a great hum. After which his 

voice 
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voice led its wonted ſweetneſs, and he pro- 


ceeded as follows; 
& You ſee now before you, Citizens, Napper Tand 


of the Emerald Ifle, delegated by the Great Nation, 


and come to invite you to freedom! France, whic 
hath given new conſequence to Holland, and new li 
berty to Switzerland, will now ſhow her equal kind 
neſs to the Iriſh union, You will find her, my fellow 
citizens, equally liberal in her profeſſions, and tena 


cious of property, which is never ſafely lodged in the 


hands of individuals. Her marine will as amply pro 
tect your trade, as it has done her own. The tribute 


which ſhe condeſcends to demand of you, will be but 


ſmall, unwilling to demand a ſecond time. The glor 
to which the will conduct your armies is immenſe an 
incalculable.. The Great Nation will deign to frater 
nize with Ireland (“ Erin go bragh!” ſaid an exulting 
by-ſtander, out of powder), and Ireland ſhall be raiſec 
to the dignity of fighting the battles of the Great Na 
tion. Her cauſe and yeurs is the ſame; and in you 
country, as the ſavoured choſen ſpot, will ſhe war fo 
your welfare againſt the common enemy. Nay, ſtart 
not, for I will explain. Four campaigns of glorious 
war in Ireland will lay England at the feet of France; 
and then, then ſhall Ireland flouriſh in her emancipa 


tion from tyranny- protected by the arms, and che 


riſhed by the friendſhip, of the generous conquerors ol 


Britain. Hem! ha! bring me a drop of whiſkey,” 
(Drinks, and clears up again.) 

« A choſen band of heroes, ardent for your reſcue 
has already landed in our happy ifland; and I a 


another expedition is on the aps, and vigorouſly pre 
paring, There is no obſtacle whatever; none but thqFi 
Britiſh fleet, which blocks up, indeed, the friends ol 


freedom in the ports of France. Pugh! as good Rich 
at 
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ud fays, a weak invention of the enemy!“ When 
ome auſpicious moment ſhall lull the adverſary to 
leep, then may you expect, if the winds and waves are 
favourable, to ſee the flag of Liberty ſtreaming on your 
happily-aſtoniſhed coaſts. You will, no doubt, impart 
to theſe liberal foreigners, as your trueſt friends, the 
redundant produce of your lands, after the few cam- 
raigns which will ſo exuberantly have enriched them; 
and you will then receive from them, in return, that 
un{peakable emancipation which we have ſo much at 
heart. Your taxes, which you ſo deeply feel, France 
will condeſcend to regulate; and then, as other nations 
ind, you cannot long be taxed at all, Your payments 
to a tyrannical government ſhall be then no more; for 
your government will be the government of France, 
and payments there are daily becoming obſolete. 

« France, Citizens, has aboliſhed monarchical and 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny*. She has depoſed the Pope and 
kis uſurpations.” —(Here murmurs among the crowd 
ſhowed the orator that he was in the wrong box. But 
the bolt was ſhot, and he was obliged to keep moving.) 
do not ſay,” ſaid the placid General, ſmiling, «« I 
do not abſolutely ſay that ſhe has depoſed the Pope; ſhe 
has only taken his Holineſs under her protection and 
that of her armies. She has, indeed, aboliſhed the 
idle folly of the Sabbath. —(Murmurs, in another part 
of the crowd, here ſeemed to indicate as if the General 
had put his foot into it again.) I do not ſay, ſaid 
the enlightened General, “ that ſhe has aboliſhed the 
Sabbath altogether; No, no; but Sunday now, in 
France, Sunday is now on a different day of the week 


_- = — 


* Napper, it ſeems, had juſt heard of the ſuppreſſion in the French 
(chools of that anti-republican, VirG11. ; all becauſe of thoſe awkward 
ines which he fo cordially pronounced in his Third Æneid: 

* Rex Anius; rex idem hominum, Phcebique facerdos ; 
Vittis ct facra redimitus, tempora lauro.” 
No wonder, after this, that their cou: t-cards were re-organized. * 
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to what it was formerly.” (Some ſmiling enſued, and N mer 
ſome looked grave, Ihe General felt that he was ra. for 
ther on ticklith ground, and therefore, without a ſmile, W gar 


he judiciouſly drew towards a concluſion.) «© Ine 
ſhort,” ſaid he, “ France is the land of reformation ; I gin 
and United Ireland ſhall follow her ſteps. the 


« I now viſit you,” ſaid he, more familiarly (for per. 


this part of his addreſs was delivered extempore), © only MW 4 


with a ſmall force; for J am come to join the invin- M(,;q 
cible troops who lately landed with General Humbert; erp 
come not, indeed, to reinforce his army, for I ſup- mai 
poſe I need not tell you that he could not want —“ with 

Here the vile founding of a horn for a moment Nhe 
ſtruck alarm into the matchleſs ſoul of Napper. The gane 
blood retired from the outpolts to the very citadel, Nor b 
It was not fear, it was ſurpriſe, that ſometimes un- ſay, 
nerves the braveſt. Macbeth, unawares, could (tart, 
even at a ſhadowy Banquo, But the glow of priſtine 
courage was ſoon reſtored, and Napper was himſelf 
again; for he now found that the cauſe of his nervous 
agitation was not the approach of an army, but the ar- ,, 
rival of the town poſt-boy ! 

The General therefoxe (for the Rights of Man per- 
mit even greater things) laid hands immediately on 
the public vehicles of intelligence, He ſnatched a 
halty glance at the Evening Poſt, 

& Glorious news, my heroes,” ſaid the General; 
Humbert and Sarazin are ſafely arrived in Dublin! 
Bene factors of the world, your ſucceſs is decided, and 
commenſurate with your merits! Haſte we, my happy 
triends, to follow them in the career of glory ! 

« Come,” reſumed the elated General, © let us now 
examine the detail.” Ha!—Tri-coloured flag of the 
Great Nation, interpoſe the beams of thy tranſcendent 
majeſty! Clouds of the Atlantic, why obſcure ye 
thus the horizon ?—Genius of the happy union, oh, 


Kot out the dire detail—he reads, he ſwears, he ſtam- 
mers: 
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mers: „They are all priſoners!“ His noble ſoul felt 
for his allies; it felt for himſelf—and he looked to- 
wards the ſea. 

“Let us return to the corvette,” ſaid the General, 
faintly. ---** I expected no better,” ſaid the maſter of 
the corvette. But how ſhall we get back?“ ſaid Nap- 
er. © As well as we can,” ſaid the Capitaine. 

« And ſo we were to furniſh them with horſes,” 
aid the oſtler of the inn. Bederſhin !”* cried his in- 
terpeter. © He ought to be hanged for robbing the 
mail,“ ſaid the poſt- boy. They don't try convicts 
with us,” replied a Londoner. As to poor Napper, 
the fiſhermen of Rutland ſwore they did not under- 
tand a word of his outlandiſh lingo; and the women 
of Rutland are believed without ſwearing, when they 
ay,“ He was an ugly ſon of a b of a General.“ 


— 


HOW TO MAKE EXCUSES. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


Why ſhould excuſe be born, or ere begot ? SHAKSPEARE, 


— g 


MR. EDITOR, 
KNOW no talent in the application of which ſome- 

gentlemen more excel than that of exciſing; and 
when I tell you that I am a tradeſman, obliged, from 
he nature of my buſineſs, to give credit, I hope you 
vill not doubt that experience has qualified me to ſpeak 
upon this ſubject, and to ſpeak feelingly. 

There are only two kinds of debtors---thoſe who 
cannot pay, and thoſe who will nat pay. The firſt 
have excuſes ready made—the latter are obliged to make 
excuſes, The firſt may be ſometimes diſhoneſt the 
atter are never very honeſt. The firſt deſtroy hope at 
one blow—the latter protract its torments till it ex- 
Pires from weakneſs, The firſt is an acute diftemper, 
at Kills in a few hours—the latter is a chronic diſtemd 


Fer, 
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per, worſe than death. In a word, Sir, inability is to- 
lerable, becauſe they cannot cure it—unwillingneſ is 
painful, becauſe I cannot ſhorten it. 

In forming excuſes, according to the common prac. 
tice, the following rules are obſerved : 
1ſt. That the ſame excuſe ſhall be as ſeldom re. 
peated as poſſible. 

2d. That the excuſes be as various and plauſible as 
poſſible. = 

3d. By way of maxim—every kind and degree of 
excuſe deſerves to be tried, becauſe there is much leſs 
inconvenience in poſtponing a debt than in paying it; 
and the advantages of giving words and parting with 
money are all on the {ide of the formers 

To exemplify theſe rules, Mr. Editor, permit me to 
ſtate a caſe. Z. V. owes me a bill. I ſend it in, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe, the 1ſt of July. Now mark the ex- 
cuſes in ſucceſſion. | | 

July 1. O! this is Mr, Mercer's bill— Cal 
again any day next weck.“ 55 

July 9. Not at home“ — When will he be at 
home?“ ““ Any time to-morrow.” 

July 10. “ Has a gentleman with him“ — waits 
an hour“ O! ah! this is the bill-ay hum 
lock in on Monday.“ : 

Monday. © Not at home---gone to *Change.” 

Thurſday. „Leave the bill, and I'll look it over.” 

20. There ſeems to be a miſtake in the bill; 1 


never had is article---take it back to your maſter, 


and tell him to examine his books.“ 

24. ** Juſt gone out.“ | | 

29. J am buſy now; tell your maſter ['l] call 
on him as I go into the city.” 

Aug. 16. © Bleſs me! I quite forgot to call. This 
bill is not diſcharged---bring me a receipt any time to- 
morrow or next day.” 
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17. * Gone to Margate, and won't be home till next 
month,” 

Sept. 12. 
| went out of town ?—Are you going farther | 
« Yes,” —“ Very well; call as you come hack, and 
['ll ſettle 1. Calls, and he is gone to dinner at 
Clapham. 

16. „Plague of this bill!—TI don't believe I have 
ſo much cath in the houſe Can you give me change 
for a 100l. note . „No.“ —“ Then call in, as you 
pals, to-morrow,” 

18. „Not at home.“ 

25. Appoint a day! Damme, what does your 
maſter mean * Tell him I'll call opon him, and know 
what he means by ſuch a meſſage.“ 

Oct. 14. What! no diſcount !”—<« Sir, it has 
been due theſe two years.“ — “ "There's your money 
then.“ —““ 'T hele guineas are light.“ — 
mult call again; J have no loofe cath in the houſe.“ 

And here ends the payment of g/. 14s. 6d. with 
three of the guineas light. 

But theſe are only a ſample, WS. all, of the many 
excuſes I mult receive; and the moſt morti!ying part 
of the buſineſs js, that ſuch debtors are really thoſe 
who can pay, but by various delays obtain the ufe of 
the money, and in ſome cafes tire out the patience of 
the creditor. I muſt ſay, indeed, that they are remark- 
ably civil ;---they give me the pretiieft words---they 
ſend their compliments and their kind love “ to Mrs, 
Mercer and the dear little ones —- but, plague on 
them! they won't ſend the money. 

As my tellow-ſhopkeepers labour under the ſame 
hardſhips in theſe reſpects as myſelf, I hope you will 
not refuſe this humble ſtatement of our caſe ; and it it 
produces the payment of any one bill which I am now 
hunting after, you will merit the hearty thanks of, 


« What! did not I pay that bill before 


9 


Cheapfide, Mr. Editor, your conſtant Reader, 
July 23, 1792, Tours MERcER, 
VOL, 11, G AMO- 
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AMOROUS CORRESPONDENCE *. 


The following BILLETS are handed about as an or:ginal Cor- 
reſpondence between two Females, preparatory to a cele- 
brated Union in the faſhionable World. 


[From the Morning Herald.] 
COPY. 
MADAME, 
TPHOUGH | fate ordains me your ſucceſſor, look not 
upon me in the invidious light of a rival! I am 
a novitiate in thoſe myſteries in which you have the ad- 
vantage of experience ;—deign then, by your advice, 
to relieve a mind agitated by enormous fantaſies, which 


the weakneſs of my frame may be unable to encounter. 


Hints of difficulties and dangers, from my beſt friends, 
have aggravated theſe imaginary horrors !—You, Ma- 
dame, who to a general knowledge of mankind, add 
allo a particular acquaitance with all that now ſo nearly 
concerns, and is at preſent concealed from me, can only 
diſpel my anxiety :—Oh, tell me then what [ have 10 
hope, and all I have 15 fear! 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Honday morning. C. B. 


TRANSLATED ANSWER, 


Indeed your Ladyſhip's terrors have been 
excited by reports, moſt ridiculouſly exaggerated!—If 
you believe half you hear, it will be leaning far 
enough to the ſide of credulity!—But in the pleaſurable 
route you are purſuing, the flowers of deception muſt 
be expected to ariſe.—Your eyes, however, will ſoon 


be open to Lordly vanity, and the inflability of human 


affairs ! 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c, 
Tueſday — ST. A. 


E This article appeared at the time of Lord Cholmondelev's marriage. 
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THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER, 
ASCRIBED TO LORD MORNINGTON, 
[From the Anti-Jacobinz or, Weekly Examiner.] 


PSA mala hortatrix ſcelerumque uherrima mater 

In fe prima ſuos vertit lymphata furores, 
Luctaturque diu fecum, et conatibus ægris 
Feſſa cadit, proprioque jacet labefacta veneno. 
Mox tamen ipfius rurſum violentia morbi 
Erigit ardentem furiis, ultroque minantem 
Spargere bella procul, vaſtæque incendia cladis, 
Civileſque agitare faces, totumque per orbem 
Sceptra ſuper Regum et Populorum ſubdita colla 
Ferre pedem, et ſanctas regnorum evertere ſedes. 

Aſpicis! Ipſa ſui bacchatur ſanguine Regis, 
Barbaraque oſtentans feralis ſigna triumphi, 

Mole gigantza campis prorumpit apertis, 
ducceſſu ſcelerum, atque inſanis viribus audax. 

At qua Peſtis atrox rapido ſe turbine vertit, 
Cernis ibi, priſca morum compage ſoluta, 
Procubuiſſe ſolo civilis fœdera vitæ, 

Et quodcunque Fides, quodcunque habet alma verendi 
Religio, Pietaſque, et Legum fræna ſacrarum. 

Nec ſpes Pacis adhuc—necdum exſaturata rapinis 
Effera Bellatrix, fuſove expleta cruore. 

Creſcit inextinctus Furor, atque exæſtuat ingens 
Ambitio, immaniſque ira Vindicta renata 
Relliquias Soliorum et adhuc reſtantia Regna 
Fiagitat excidio, prædæque incumbit opimæ. 

Una etenim in mediis Gens intemerata ruinis, 

Libertate proba et juſto libramine rerum, 
Securum fauſtis degit ſub legibus ævum; 
Antiquoſque colit mores, et jura parentum 
Ordine firma ſuo, ſanoque intacta vigore, 
Servat adhuc, hominumque fidem, curamque Deorum. 
Eheu ! quanta odiis avidoque alimenta furori! 
Quanta profanatas inter ſpoliabitur aras 
Victima! ſi quando verſis Victoria fatis 
Annuerit ſceius extremum, terraque ſubactà 
lmpius Oceani ſceptrum fedaverit Hoſtis! 
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TRANSLATION, 0 
Parent of countleſs crimes, in h-allong rage, 9 
War with hericlf ſee frantic Gallia wage, H 
Till worn and waſted by inteſtine ſtrite, Pr 
She falls—her languid pulſe ſcarce quick with life; T 
But ſoon ſhe feels through every trembling vein J 
New ſtrength, collected from convulſive pain: St 
Onward the moves, and ſounds the dire alarm, St 
And bids inſulted Nations haſte to arm; 
Spreads wide the waſte of war, and hurls the brand II 
Of civil diſcord o'er each troubled land, * 
[1 While Deſolation marks her furious courſe, H 
1 And thrones ſubverted bow beneath her force. J 
I's. Behold ! ſhe pours her Monarch's guiltleſs blood, 0 
1 And quaffs with ſavage joy the crimſon flood; If 
| Then proud the deadly trophies to diſplay U 
| Of her foul crime, reſiſtleſs burſts away, If 
i Unaw'd by juſtice, unappall'd by fear, A 
And runs with giant ſtrength her mad career. 
| Where'er her banners float in barbarous pride, 
8 Where'er her conqueſt rolls its ſanguine tide, s | 
| | There, the fair fabric of eſtabliſh'd law, H 
$ There ſocial order, and religious awe, 
Sink *midſt the general wreck ; indignant there * 
| Honour and Virtue fly the tainted air; 
4 Fly the mild duties of de meſtic life, 
That cheer the parent, that endear the wife, . 
| | The lingering pangs of kindred grief aſſuage, de 
Or ſooth the Torrows of declining age. G 
Nor yet can Hope preſage th' auſpicious hour 5 
When Peace ſhall check the rage of lawleſs power; 
1 Nor yet th' inſatiate thirſt of blood is o'er, oo 
'} Nor yet has rapine ravag'd every ſhore. ory 
\l Exhauſted Paſſion feeds th' augmented flame, 
4 And wild Ambition mocks the voice of Shame; 
Revenge, with hagard look and ſcowling eyes, 
Surveys with horrid joy th' expected prize; 
My Broods o'er each remnant of monarchic ſway, 
| | And dooms to certain death his fancied prey. 


For 'midſt the ruins of each falling ſtate 
ONE tavour'd nation braves the general fate, 


OxE 


ONE 
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One favour'd nation, whoſe impartial laws 

Of ſober Freedom vindicate the cauſe; 

Her ample manners, midſt ſurrounding crimes, 
Proclaim the genuine worth of ancient times 
True to herſelf, unconquerably bold, 

The rights her valour gain'd the dares uphold ; 
Still with pure faith her promiſe dares fulfil, 

Still bows ſubniiſſive to the Almighty Will. 

Juſt Heav'ns! how Envy kiodles at the fight! 
How mad Ambition plans the deſperate fight ! 
With what new fury Vengeance haſtes to pour 
Her tribes of rapine from yon crowded ſhore! 
Juſt Heav'ns ! how fair a victim at the ſhrine 
Of injur'd Freedom ſhall her life reſign, 

If e'er propitious to the vows of hate 

U bel conqueſt ſtamp our mournful fate, 

If &er proud France uſurp our ancient reign, 

And ride triumphant o'er th' inſulted main! 
. * * - — * * 


+ To what dire darkneſs, Britain, wert thou doom'd, 
Thy wit and manners all at once entomb'd ! - 
How ſmart a genius were in Caxx1xG croſt, 

How much of Billingfgate in Bos loſt, 
What grovelling bards would Moxxixverex ſucceed, 
How ſweet a rhymer muſt in Moxr HHR bleed! 

But hence, baſe fear! the Britiſh lion roars, 

And deathleſs warriors throng our wond'ring ſhores ! 
See the thick ſquadron of new-levied peers, 
Grim-viſag'd troops of city volunteers; 


+ Theſe lines were added by the Morning Chronicle in place of the 


mowing in the original tranſlation, which are attributed to Lord 
Morpeth. 


Far hence th' unmanly thonght—The voice of Fame 
Wafts o'er th' applauding deep her Duncan's name. 
What, though the Conqueror of th” Italian plains 
Deems nothing gain'd, while this fair iſle remains! 
Though his young breaft with raſh preſumption glow, 
He braves the vengeance of no vulgar foe : 

Conqueror no more, full ſoon his laurell'd pride 

Shall periſh—whelm'd in Ocean's angry tide 

His broken bands ſhall rue the fatal day, 

And ſcatter'd fleets proclaim Br1TAaxx1a's ſway, 
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Danger they ſcorn, and all fatigues defy— 

Pride in their port, and cuſtard ju their eye! 

Glib GaxrRow heads the heroes of the bar, 

And dapper ARBO r loves a windy war; 

Well ſkill'd alike they wield their threat'ning ſwords, 
Though all their malice be—ro murder words! 

PitT ſpreads his ſoul through each untainted rank, 
And—ah no more a virgin !—cla'ps the Bank :— 
Coy once the Dame; but fearing fiercer ill, 

She yields, and lets him—work his naughty will! 
What though no Prieſt can WiLBE&FORCE excel 
In dark dexterity of lying well, 

To guard our Church, a PRETTY MAN, be thine ! 
Fibs have a double force from lips divine. 
Why ſhrink we then from BuonararTE's pow'rs? 
Have we not HawkEesBURY ?—1s not WALLACE ours? 
Or, if at laſt, within St. Stephen's wall, 

*Scap'd from the fight, ſhould fit the conqu'ring Gaul, 
There nods avenging ambuth o'er his head, 

There Doctor Lawrence waits to talk him dead. 


DEBATES TO SOME TUNE. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.) 


MR. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH it has been repeatedly aſſerted that 

the characters of nations depend upon forms of 
government, yet it appears from a very recent example 
that the, overthrow of an ancient conſtitution is not 
accompanied with any permanent change of ancient 
habits. The French, for a time, indeed, laid down 
the fribble and the fop for the more important duties 
of the legiſlator and the ſtatefman; but it does not ap- 
pear that they could get rid of “ what was bred in the 
bone.“ Of this we have a pretty ſtriking inſtance in 


your paper of this day, where we are informed that the 
proceedings of the Council of Five Hundred are accom- 

panied by a band of nic. 
This addition 10 the deliberative energies of ſtateſ- 
men 
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men is, I believe, peculiar to the Great Nation; and if 
we allow to mulic thoſe charms which one of our poets 
gives it, we perhaps may be induced to think that it 
has brought on the age of moderation, although we can- 
not ſo eaſily allow that it contributes much to the eſta- 
bliſhment of argument and fair diſcuſſion. We ought 
not, however, to deſpiſe a cuſtom merely becauſe it 
has been adopted by an enemy, and I am inclined to 
think, that as our great men have tacitly adopted ſome 
of the French improvements in the art of governing, 
it might be worth their while to conſider whether an 
orcheſtra would not be a very advantageous addition to 
our Senate. In all probability thoſe who will not 
liſten to argument may liſten to a concerto, and when 
the warmth of debate is likely to put certain orators 
off their guard, it might anſwer a very good purpoſe, 
if the Speaker were to-preſcribe an andante movement 
to calm their ſpirits. 

Luckily we are provided with a great many pieces 
of muſic, which might be played very opportunely as 
accompaniments to the vigour of miniſterial motions, 
and I am certain that there are few who would not 
prefer the craſh of a full concerto to the ye/pings and 
Hear hims of the young gentlemen who think they 
atone by ſtrength of lungs for want of intellect. T hey 
alſo would profit greatly by the aid of muſic, Every 
dramatic writer can teſtify its power in reconciling the 
hearer to any kind of nonſenſe, and the ſterneſt critic 
is pacified when he conſiders, that though the dialogue 
of an opera be wretched, the muſic is charming. 

The leader of the band might be inſtructed in the 
proper tunes for all ſorts of buſineſs, which, by the 
by, he would very ſoon learn by an attention to the trim 
of the ſpeakers. For example, when he ſhould obſerve 
the virtuous coquetting of the Premier with Mr. Wil- 
berforce, he would immediately ſtrike up with the good 
old tune, A certain Preſbyterian Pair,” and Mr. Roſe's 

earneſt 
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earneſt proteſtations of public virtue and public ſpirit 
might be followed by © Come, Neighbours, now we've 
made our Hay.” Mr. Windham's cenſure of his old 
friends would have a very ſtriking effect, if ſeconded by 
Je Prigs who are troubled with Conſcience's Qualms.“ 
And certainly it would have a very fine effect, it, when 
a city magiltrate details the information he receives at 
a turnpike-gate, the band were to play © hn Ander- 
fon, my Foe, John, I wonder what you mean.” 

I offer theſe, Mr. Editor, merely to ſhow that there 
are very few kinds of buſineſs that occur in the Senate 
for which we are not already provided with ſuitable 
muſic, In this reſpect, indeed, we are much better 
off than our Gallic enemies, who have been obliged to 
have recourſe to new tunes in new meaſures; whereas 
we have nothing to do but revive our old national 
muſie, which we heard in our infancy, and have been 
always accuſtomed to. It has never been well with 
us ſince we exchanged thoſe for the harſh and grating 
ſounds of ſuch inſtruments as have lately been em- 
ployed. | 

I have preſumed to offer theſe few hints, Mr. Editor, 
in hopes that our Premier, in his retirement, will con- 
ſider the ſubject, and enliven the buſineſs of legil- 
lation by a proper mixture of ſenſe and ſcund, if that 
be poſſible; or, if not, let us be aſſured that we may 
depend on one of theſe at leaſt, and, when we have 
been accuſtomed to ſuch 7unes as do the buſineſs withrn 
doors, we may be able to aſſiſt the Miniſter, by humming 
them without. 


Jam, Sir, | 
Cat and Bagpipes, Your humble ſervant, 
July 20. TANTARARARA. 
ERRORS. 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Public Advertiſer ] 
ASCRIBED TO CALEB WHITEFOORD, ESQ, 


MR. WOODFALL, 
WHILST you and your correſpondents are ſo laud- 


ably employed in watching over the welfare of 
he ſtate, keeping a jealous eye on Miniſters, and point- 
ng out the errors of Government, I with (if you could 
but find time for it) that you would pay ſome little at- 
tention to your own errors. 

Perhaps it will appear the higheſt degree of preſump- 
ion, to offer advice to a perſon in your eminent ſtation; 
me who every day (Sundays excepted) dictates to mi- 
titers, and counſels kings; one who is read and ad- 
mired in every part of the Britiſh dominions. 

It is for this very reaſon, Sir, that I think it incum- 
bent on me to tell you of your makes; for you cannot 
lay with ob, ©* Albeit that ] have erred, mine ERROR 
remaineth with MYSELF.” No, Mr. Woodfall, your 
trrors circulate far and wide; they miſrepreſent many, 
and miſlead more; in ſhort, the errors I mean, are 
rrors of the preſs, or, as my learned friend Sir James 
Hedges expreſſes them, in one Engliſh-Latin-ſingular- 
plural word, erratums. 

Of all errata, the moft harmleſs are thoſe which make 
lark-ſtaring nonſenſe. Theſe are never imputed to the 
vriter, but are corrected by the reader, in his own 
mud, as he goes along, But the dangerous ones are 
hoſe which make a kind of half-ſenſe, and paſs cur- 
ent as the ſenſe of the author, until the day following, 
Wen your liſt of errata transfers the blame from the 
"ter to the printer. However, I muſt ſay that print- 
as (with all their profeſſions of candoury are as little 
pt to acknowledge their errors as the reſt of mankind: 
vr not one erratum in ten is ever acknowledged; and, 

| indeed, 
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mdeed, I ſuppoſe they very ſeldom would, unleſs at the 


t 
particular deſire of the writer. f f 
As I have ſaid much about the errors of the preſs, iu 
may naturally be expected that I thould produce ſom eu 
proofs of what I have aſſerted. This I am enabled t; Had 
do, having paid particular attention to them for ſomꝙ he 
time paſt, and having looked more ſharply after them 
than the promotions civil or military, the prices of cori 
or of ſtocks, the lifl of ſhips or bankrupts,. or of thore! 
paragraphs which inform who is dead, who is married e 
or who is hanged. f ne. 
But now for the particulars of the charge. he 
1 have known you throw an injurious reflection oon 
all the crowned heads in Europe at one ſtroke; for in 1; 
ſtead of potentates, you have called them potatoes, as i ou 
they had been mere vegetables, As to the King offen 
Pruſſia, you talk of him in a different ſtyle; for, inſteaq in 
of the Hers of Pruſſia, you have made him the Neu 
Next day comes your apology, or your erratum, which N 
ſometimes, inſtead of mending matters, makes thing 
worſe, and like an arch-tinker, in ſtopping one hole ca 
makes two; as I remember my old friend Aldermanſh. , 
Faulkner, of Dublin, corrected an error in his Journal 
& Erratum in our laſt; for his Grace the Dutcheſs of an 
Dorſet, read her Grace the Duke of Dorſet.” Indeed W..c; 
a blunder ſeems to be ſomething of the nature of a en 
the more you ſtruggle the deeper you get into it. But ii ev 
to proceed. You have on ſeveral occaſions uſed the | | 
Doge of Genoa extremely ill, and never have made him... 
the leaſt apology for omitting the laſt letter in his title Nis: 
though if you had defired your readers next day, inſtead,; ; 
of Dog, to read Doge, I do confeſs that it would have, 
been no great reparation. enſe 
I remember the Iriſh Parliament, ſome time ago ffhe c 
were offended at ſomething in the Public Advertiſer Mr i 


and took up the matter ſo warmly, that they ordered tie 
paper to be burnt. Now, Mr. Woodfall, whethe 
| 1 
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u have taken umbrage alſo and like-wiſe, or whether 
t proceeds from negligence, I know not; but certain 
tis, that ſeveral unlucky miltakes have happened re- 
ative to that reſpectable body. At their firſt meeting 
jou told us, (inſtead of a 5) that a motion would be 
nade for leave to bring in a bull; and afterwards an- 
aher motion, that the order of the Dey be read, as if 
was an aſſembly on the coaſt of Barbary —You 
told us, one day, that Lord , of the kingdom of 
Ireland, had been ſafely delivered of a daughter ; and 


at the 


ſs, i 
{ſong 
led to 
ſome 
them 
f cor 
thoſe 
urried 


he burden, and brought the child into the world a 


ion 0 nore natural way. 

for in In a late ſcuffle under the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
as ou informed us that an Iriſh officer had got a canfuſion 
ing on his head; and you made no apology afterwards, 
gr each ink ing, I ſuppoſe, there was no occaſion for any, as 
> Nero 


jou were right to af. 


which Not long ago you advertiſed a ſpeedy cure for rap- 


thing; and I am afraid it gave ſome wicked bachelor 


e hole ccaſion to ſcoff at the holy ſtate of matrimony; for, as 
lermante devil would have it (I mean one of your devils), the 
Durnaly ery next advertiſement to it was from a gentleman who 
hiſs oo anted a wife, and over it was printed Matrimony in 
indeed apitals ; conſequently it appeared that matrimony was 
a boi moſt ſpeedy and effectual cure for raptures, though 
But is ever ſo long ſtanding, &c. &c. 
fed the | have known you advertiſe, inſtead of a never-failing 
de hi rmedy, an ever-failing remedy: now, Sir, though 
is title is might be ſtrictly true, “yet I hold it not proper 
Inſtea0F$2t it ſhould be ſo ſet down,” as 1 ſuppoſe the quack- 
1d haveWlo+or paid you his money for conveying a very different 
enſe to the public. In a receipt lately publiſhed for 
e cure of the plague, initead of rue, you put rice; 
ad ſo made a pudding of it; and in advertiſing a courſe 


1e ago 
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we were all very anxious, on my lord's account, till 
he day following, when you delivered his lordſhip of 
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of lectures, you turned a ſyllabus into a ſyllabub; and 
called the perpetual motion a perpetual notion. 

I with you would be a little more cautious in adver- 
tiling Salzvation not neceſſary , for it happened, that by 
omitting the i in ſalivation, you gave great offence to 
ſome very good chriſtians in my neighbourhood ; and 
alſo gave occaſion to ſome wicked punſters to ob- 
ſerve, that it was not the firft time an eye had been loſt 
in falivation; nay, that ſome people had been ſo un- 
lucky as to loſe a couple. 

There is another advertiſement which frequently oc- 
curs, beginning with, Hhereas ſeveral evil. minded 
perſons, Fc.” One day you made it evil-minded parſ1ms, 
which was extremely unlucky; for in theſe times of 
infidelity, people are too apt to ſcoff at the clergy, and 7 
indeed at all ſerious ſubjects; as to myſelf, I mult con- 8 
feſs that I am particularly hurt at thoſe pertinent levi- 


| ties with which ſome people indulge themſelves, being 4 
a perſon of a ſerious turn of mind, and of a diſpoſition # 
rather ſaturnine and grave, 02 


It 100 often happens, Mr. Woodfall, that “ what I - 
ſhould be grave you turn to farce.” I remember in 
your paper, a ſenſible, pathetic letter, ſigned a Citizen ; £ 
he laments the internal ſtate of this coui.try, and you 1 
made it the infernal ſtate; when he exclaimed, ſad re- va 
verſe! you made him cry out, ſad reverie ! he diſapproved © _. 
of all national reflections, you made him diſapprove of | 
all rational reflections: and, talking of the fate of em- 5 
pires, you made him ſay the fat of empires. Now as WF 
there are ſo many ſtanding jokes about citizens being . 
fond of fat (whether turtle fat or veniſon fat!, this un- , 
lucky miitake quite ſpoiled the letter, diſobliged my the 
friend the Citizen, and “ all the fat was in the fire.” 55 
And here I cannot help taking notice of a paragraph WI . 
lome time ſince, containing an account of the election I ns 
of a worthy alderman for a certain ward, when inſtead I a. 
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of ſaying he was duly elected, you ſaid he was dully 
elected, and thereby afforded a handle for breaking 
ſome common-place jeſt on that reſpectable body of 
men the Court of Aldermen. Another time, in the 
account of an entertainment given by a worthy alderman 
to the deputy and common-council of his ward, where 
they dined on the turtle, you ſaid they dzed on the tur- 
tle; as if they had all ate till they choked or burſt; 
whereas, on the contrary, it was extremely remarkable, 
that none either over-ate themſelves, or caught a ſurfeit 
that day. , 

From ſeveral articles, Mr. Woodfall, one would be 
apt to conclude, that you were no great geographer ; for 
vou tell us of corſairs fitted out from Turin, inſtead of 
Tunis; and that the Chineſe had revolted againſt the 
Spaniards, inſtead of the Chileſe: now, though theſe 
two nations are on different ſides of the globe, I ſup- 
poſe you thought they were near neighbours, bein 
within an ell of each other. Laſt year, when the Ruſ- 
ſian fleet took the Ille of Lemnos, you told us that part 
of the ſquadron remained at the Iſle of Candy, and the 
relt were going to attack the Iſle of Lemans: you ſup» 
poſe, no doubt, that Candy was a ſugar iſland, and that 
they were gone to the Ile of Lemons for fruit, and ſo 
between them to ſupply the fleet {pro bono publics) 
with punch. 

You have ſometimes treated the Ruſſians very inju- 
nonfly, by calling them Ruffiuns; and one day you told 
us the combined army of the Turks and Tartars (in- 
teal of a Kam) was commanded by a Ram; as if they 
had been a parcel of ſheep: and when it was expected 
the two armies were coming to An, you faid they 
were coming to Aon ; and as there was a conſiderable 
fall of ſtocks about that time, I have reaſon to think it 
was owing to the above report, or to ſome other equally 
Aarming. a 

trembled for you during the whole time of the con- 
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greſs at Fockzany; it is a tickliſh word in the hands of 
a careleſs compoſitor, and one does not know what ter- 
rible work he might make of it. Apropos, it is not 
Jong ſince you advertiſed a view of the canal of Venice, 
and you made it the canal of Venus: and in the account 
of a houſebreaking, inſtead of, the rogues broke in at the 
window, you ſaid they broke in at the widow, 

When you informed us that a certain lady was gone 
to paſs the holydays at her country- ſeat near Corydon, 
every reader ſuppoſed that ſome /candal was meant, till 
the next day, when we learnt that there was no Cory- 
don in the caſe, and that her ladyſhip was only gone to 
her country-ſeat near Croydon, 

One day you told us, that ſome Engliſh lord (whoſe 
name I forgot) was arrived at Naples with his aber; 
travelling with a aber ſeemed to be an odd kind of con- 
ceit; but his lordſhip ſapparemment) was fond of mulic, 
though the tabor and pipe ſeemed more adapted to a 
lugged bear than a lord on his tiavels: thus we reaſoned 
till the erratum of next day deſired us, * for tabor to 
read tutor,” | 

If your compoſitors are bad geographers, they are at 
leaſt as bad arithmeticians: wherever ſums occur, they 
are ſure to make a bad ige. I remember, at different 
times laſt year, they made the compulſatory India loan 
14,000, 140, oco, and ſometimes 14,000,000: in ſhort, 
they have no adequate ideas of figures; and as to crphers, 
they conſider them as mere nothings, and that adding or 
taking away two or three of them from a ſum makes no 
difference at all. 

I have known you turn a matter of hearſay, into a 
matter of hereſy; Damon, into a Demon; a delicious 
girl, into a delirious girl; the comic muſe, into a comic 
mouſe; a Jewiſh Rabbi, into a Jewiith Rabbit; and 
when a correſpondent, lamenting the corruption of the 
times, exclaimed, O Mfores! you made him cry 0 
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You ſhonld conſider, Mr. Printer, that there is a 
material difference between acting with the utmoſt 
lenity, and utmoſt /evity ; between factious and facetious; 
fellzw and felon; iinprudent and impudent ; reſolution and 
revolution ; Runny-mead and running mad; loud profeſſions 
and lewd profeſſions ; words and works; ſoaring and roar- 
ing; Thavies Inn and Thieves Inn; minutes and minuets; 
rubies and bubbies; a tube anda tub: all of which words 
| have obſerved you, Sir, at times, uſe indiſcriminalely. 

I know you will ſay that the people ought to conlider 
the conſtant hurry which attends the publication of a 
daily paper; that the Public Advertifer is in ſo great 
requeſt, and people are fo eager to get it, * with all its 
imperfections on its hend, that you really have not time 
to be more correct.—Ah, Maſter W oodfall! it would 
be well for mankind if reformation, like charity, were 
always to begin at home; and that people would try to 
eine themſelves, inſtead of beſtowing fo much fruitleſs 
and thankleſs pains in admoniſhing their neighbours. 
You, Sir, have beſtowed much time and labour, and 
oil, floods of ink, and reams of paper, in adviſing mi- 
niſters of ſtate, and correcting the meaſures of Govern- 
ment; and, after all, I dare ſay you yourſelf will allow 
that they are at this moment not one bit better or wiſer 
than when you firſt undertook to mend them, 

Therefore take an old man's advice, friend Wood- 
fall; ſet a pattern to thy brother printers; leave for a 
while the care of the ſtate to thoſe who are paid for 
it look at home; begin a reformation Zhere, and ** cor- 
rect thyſelf Far the example of others.” 


I am, 
Thy ſincere well-wiſher, 
EMENDATOR. 
H 2 WHIMSICAL. 
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WHIMSICAL MISTAKE. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


SIR, 

PASSING accidentally through the Royal Exchange, 
between two and three o'clock, I was ſurpriſed to 

fee a very large wooden ſtage erected on one {ide of the 
building, Whilſt I was muſing upon what it might 
be, I perceived a man dreſſed in black with a remark- 
ably dejected countenance, and a perſon with the ap- 
pearance of a clergyman ſpeaking to him with great 
earneſtneſs. I immediately ſet it down in my mind 
that the criminal lately convicted of a forgery upon the 
Bank was, for public example, and for greater ſolem- 
nity, to be executed upon the ſtage before me; and I 
looked with a conſiderable degree of diſtreſs and intereſt 
at the unhappy man, whilſt the Lord Mayor's chaplain, 
as I conſidered him to be, was exhorting him to bear 
his condition with fortitude and reſignation. What 
rendered the ſcene more affecting, was the awful 
diſtance preſerved by every body, either aſſembled upon 
Change for buſineſs, or by accident paſſing through it, 
who, by a ſort of inſenſible and involuntary motion, 
had got ſqueezed up to the other ſide of the area, In 
the midſt of the contemplation which this novel ſcene 
excited in me, I was greatly ſurpriſed and ſhocked to 
hear a well-dreſſed gentleman ſay that he hoped to God 
(pointing to the ſtage) that it might become perpetual, 
and that there might be as many people upon it as it 
would hold, from morning to night. * Good God! 
Sir (ſays I), this is a moſt extraordinary ſentiment to 
utter in a Chriſtian country.” —* Extraordinary ! (an- 
ſwered the gentleman) the public credit of the country 
cannot be reſtored without it.“ The public credit of 
the country (anſwered I with the ſtrongeſt emotion) 
might fuffer, if criminals were not puniſhed for their 
* crimes, 
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crimes, but would it not be a more pious wiſh that 
theſe depredations on the Bank no longer exiſted? ”— 
« Depredations upon the Bank! (ſaid the gentleman ;) 
the ſubſcriptions might be doubtful in point of law, 
but upon what principle can it be called a depreda- 
tion?“ —< Subſcription! (ſaid I;) why, we are at croſs 
purpoſes; I am ſpeaking of the poor man before us, 
who is juſt going to be launched into eternity for for- 
gery.” —© What man?” ſaid the gentleman... I then 
pointed before me, when he burſt into a violent fit of 


laughing, ſaying, «© Why, damn me, Sir, you muſt be 


mad; that is Mr. Kemble, ſtanding to colle& ſub- 
ſeriptions, and the other man is his clerk ; and although 


the huſtings are large enough to have taken the poll of all 


London, and although there have not been ten people 
there for theſe thres days together, yet that is a matter 


of accident, and could not be foreſeen,” I made the 


gentleman a bow, and I am, Sir, 
Your obedient ſervant, 


" 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR (1795). 
BY MR. MERRY. 
From the Telegraph.] 


M IDST fnows and tempeſts nurs'd, the infant Year 
Comes feebly forth ; no ſmiles upon his cheek 
With cherub ſweetneſs ſeem 4 — 
Of coming joy, or promiſe pleaſures dear: 
But furrow'd is his baby brow, 

While from his dull difaſtrous eye 
Horror's impreſſive glances fly, 

And ſad prophetic cares avow. 

Hope plays not on his aſpect wild, 

But low he bends to earth, an aged child. 
Ah! ere his miſſion'd toil is done, 

Ere ſets his laſt December ſun, 

More wild ſhall deſolation reign; . 
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Armies ſhall periſh, navies burn, 

And Death in his gigantic urn 

Shall heap the aſhes of a MILLION SLAIN. 

For 'tis by tyrant deſtiny decreed, : 

Again the world muſt weep, again the world muſt bleed. 


When ſhall this ſanguinary conflict end, 
O when ſhall Max, with ſober reas'ning mind, 
Become the BxoTaeR of his kind, 


And in one maſs of love all nations blend? 


Not till each frantic Deſpot's ire 

By its own efforts ſhall ſubſide, 

And in the ſhame of battled pride, 

The furies of his heart expire. 

When Error's artifice accurſt, 

And barb'rous Prejudice have work'd their worſt, 
Then ſhall a living light expand 

O'er ev'ry breaſt, o'er ev'ry land, 

Virtue her character maintain, 


The wak'ning multitude ſhall ſcorn 


Oppreſſion's proud unfeeling crew, 

Shall Nature's holy luſtre view, 

And hail the breaking of a bliſsful morn; 

While as the mental ſhades glide ſwift away, 

The Sun of Truth ſhall rite, and ALL BE BoUNDLESS 
DAY. | 


Yet, yet before that faſt-approaching time, 
What ling'ring pangs muſt human kind endure, 
What added infults load the poor, 

What horrid heights inſatiate Grandeur climb! 
Lo! CaTtraRiNe, with imperial rage, 

Lays patriot territories waſte, | 

Deems it a 4oon, and finds it grac'd 

By flatt'ry's proſtituted page; 

While the ſunk PoLs, with his laſt breath, 
Calls her mock mercy terrible as death. 


Thou wondrous Year, and muſt thy courſe 


Attend the triumphs of vile force; 
Where from the violated fcene, 
Pale Juſtice flies with mad diſmay, 
Nor yet to cheer her darkſome way, 


One beam of hope ſhall intervene; 


— 
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But mix'd with hollow groans thro” the thick air, 
Th' abhorr'd Ts DRU float, of exquiſite Deſpair ? 


And thou too, BNITAIN I LinerTY's FIRST- BORN! 
Wilt thou thy birthright ſlaviſhly reſign, 
With her worſt foes relentleſs join, 

Till the laſt laurel from her ſhrine be torn? 

Ah! is thy alter'd heart fo cold, 

Or is thy wonted ſenſe derang'd, 

And are her holy honours chang'd 

To baſe idolatry of gold, 

Thy ſons by bonds deluſive held, 

Or has the Demon SELF all ſocial ſpirit quell'd? 

Elſe, what portend theſe banner'd throngs, 

Theſe myſtic ſhouts, theſe choral fongs, 

Theſe treaſures laviſh'd in a cauſe 

That blurs meek Mercy's angel face, 

And turns e'en glory to diſgrace? 

It *twas thy valour gain'd thee Laws, 

Or if thy CouxnT&evy-and thy KI SG be dear, 

Reſpect a NaTion's WiLL, Freedom's juſt rights revere. 


Unhappy Year! for thou art doom'd to ſee 
The length'ning out of this unnatural ſtrife 
Vain prodigality of life, | | | 
And Br1rTons fighting to enthral the Free. 
What though be heard the People's voice, 
Loud, to avert tf impending woe, 
Their haughty Rulers deſp'rate grow, 


And 'midſt the flaught'ring ſcenes rejoice. 


For this, perchance, when thy fair Spring 

Approach o'er hill and vale her flow'rs to fling; 

Tux Foe, like an impetuous flood, 

May drench theſe fertile plains with blood, 

The armed Rich aghaſt ſhall ſtand, | 

And feebly lift the oppoſing lance, 

Till as more near the tides advance, 

They call for aid, the v#lgar Band, 

With pray'rs exhort the long- deſpiſed Poor 

To drive the hoſtile hordes from Ax 1nv aDED SHORE. 


Yet think not, Tyrants, long, where'er ye rule, 
To check the progreſs of pervading Twovcur; 


But 
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But by ſevere experience taught, 
Let all your ſelfiſh burning paſſions cool, 
No Pow'r on earth can MIN p control; 
O rather point your cannons dire 
To ſet Heav'n's ſpacious arch on fire, 
Than ſtrive to quell th' expanding ſoul. 
The drama paſt, the fable o'er, 
Ye ſoon muſt ſtalk, and rant, and ſcoff no more. 
For fince the globe abundance bears, 
The lowlieft will demand their ſhares— 
But yet a little while, the ſtorm 
That menaces this ravag'd ball, 
In ſoftly- ſpreading ſhow'rs ſha!l fall, 
To cheer, to fertilize, and warm; 
While on the TouB os War mankind agree 
To fix th' eternal flags of Peace AND Ligesty. 


* 


THE CLUB, 
From the Morning Herald | 


MR. EDITOR, 
17 is neceſſary to preſace the following narrative 

with acquainting you, that the liberty a receſs from 
Parliament allowed ſome meinbers of our Club of 
viſiting the country. for a few days, is the reaſon why 
a-third letter from our ſociety. did not reach your hands 
ſooner. Laſt Tueſday we again met for the elucida- 
tion of a queſtion which involves the happineſs of 
mankind, on which Marriage is moſt likely to pro- 
duce felicity—that of Love, of Intercſt, or of In- 
difference. The lot obliged me to addreſs my friends, 
which I did, with ſaying, 


To you, Gentlemen, who have been in habits of 
intimacy with me for ſo many years, it will be mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe to learn, that, notwithſtanding the 
apparent cheerfulneſs which has ſo frequently ex- 
cited your envy and applauſe, there exiſts not, - 
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this moment, more innate wretchedneſs in any bo- 
ſom than my own. | | 

I was very particularly diſtinguiſhed, from my firſt 
entrance at Oxford, by the worthy and learned Dr. 
, Maſter of College; and, after a 
little, while, became fo familiar a gueſt at his houſe, 
that I was almoſt one of the family, which conſiſted of 
the Doctor, his wife, and three daughters; two of 
whom were extremely handſome, and much admired ; 
while the third, who was only pretty, had a thouſand 
nameleſs attractions, viſible alone to thoſe who ſaw 
her mind. I found that ſatisfaction in her converſa- 
tion and preſence, which I have never, in all my con- 
nexions with the ſex, experienced in any other; but 
| carefully concealed, from her ear at leaſt, the in- 
fluence ſhe had in my heart. 

In the ſecond year of this intimacy, I loſt my fa- 
ther, who left me an unencumbered eſtate of ſeven 
and twenty hundred a year.— ] inſtantly came to 
town, and loſt little time in entering into the faſhions 
of the world, TS 

The Act at Oxford, however, had powers to at- 
tract me, and I beat up for volunteers to go down; 
my poſt· coach accommodated three of this deſcription 
one of whom betted twenty guineas with another, 
that Dr. would try to take me in, now E had 
caſh, I felt rather awkward when I heard the third 
lay, * Poor B, I fear I made her heart ache, God 
forgive me.” Something I ſaid in defence of the family, 
made them all ironically pity me, and comfort me atthe 
ſame time, with aſſurances, that any of the three ladies 
might be mine for the trouble of . as they were 
all in league to get huſbands, provided they had for- 
ſunes. I replied, that I never meant to marry, Theſe 
nts, frequently given, quaſhed an embryo paſſion for 
the time ;—without aſſigning any reaſon for the al- 
eration in my behaviour, I put on a eold, format 

reſerve 
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reſerve for half-a-dozen diſtant viſits, and returned 
to town; though with contrition I mutt add, that 
I had received the mult friendly attentions from every 
individual of the family. | 

At the Queen's birth-night ball (the firſt after her 
marriage) I danced at Court, and was told by a friend, 
that my performance had made a conquelit ; he pointed 
out the lady to me, and offered to introduce me, as 
he was particularly intimate. Flattered extremely at 
the diſcourſe, I took him at his word, and was abſo- 
lutely intoxicated with her beauty and wit. The ac- 
quaintance improved ſo rapidly, that in two months 
the Honourable Mrs. gave me her hand, and a 
good jointure. Within the year, however, I had 
reaſon to regret my precipitancy 3 my wife proved to 
be one of thoſe trifling, vain, extravagant, frivolous 
creatures, who ruin the peace of mind, as well as 
fortune of a ſenſible man. I was wretched with her; 
ſhe ſoured my temper, and deſtroyed my eſtate; but 
the hope of reclaiming her from theſe follies, made 
me irreſolute to part, and weak to retract, till a rheu- 
matic fever deprived her of the power of renewing 
my reſentment. For three years ſhe was an abſolute 
cripple. Unaccuſtomed to brook confinement, ſhe 


added to her diſtreſs by a perpetual peeviſhneſs ; but 


I felt for her ſituation, and bore patiently with this 
part of her conduct. A flight fit of the gout carricd 
me to Bath, where I accidentally met at the Pump- 
room Dr. 's daughter ; the ſcarcely ſeemed 
corporeal: a ſecret kind of ſomething made me wiſh 
to eſcape her notice, but a hectic fluſh on her cheek 
convinced me that ſhe recollected the paſt. Twelve 
years had elapſed fince I left Oxford. I avoided her 
eye; but my conſcience ſuggeſted to me, that her 
refleQions could not be to my advantage. I quitted 
the room, and Bath furniſhed me, in the next halt 


hour, with her hiſtory. She was now the wife of dit 
| Charles 
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Charles ; and her illneſs was occaſioned by the 
death of her only child. I determined to bow the next 
time we met; and accordingly. this happened on the 
morrow. We converſed on indifferent ſubjects, and 
I left my card at her lodging next day. The revival 
of our acquaintance proved to me, that my heart had 
heen more deeply engaged to her in my youth, than 
had imagined. Her huſband's ſiſter bore her com- 
pany, and ſeemed a worthy good creature, who had 
neither faults nor merits to make you conſcious ſhe 
was preſent. 

Bath afforded his wife no benefit, which determined 
dir Charles to take her to Spa. On the evening prior 
to their departure, I entered on the ſubject of my 
own unhappy marriage, concluding with acknow- 
ledging that I had been juſtly puniſhed for my mer- 
A crimſon bluſh overſpread 
Lady 's face, while the idea of what was paſling 
in her mind, made me look like a criminal. The 
iſtcr beheld both with looks of aſtoniſhment. After 
an awkward pauſe, Lady walked to the win- 
dow, whiſpered a ſomething to her ſiſter, and with- 
drew. I urged Miſs to tell me what that 
whiſper was, but in vain; till, juſt as they were 
quitting Bath, I threw myſelf on my knees, to en- 
teat her to tell me before ſhe went. Would to God 
| had not done ſo! From that unfortunate moment I 
date my real misfortune. 

She told me Lady ſaid, © The letters I 
once wrote you from Oxford will explain the preſent 
ene,” I returned to town, where | found my wife 
very dangerouſly ill, and in fix weeks I loſt her; but 
before that time, I heard from Sir Charles, that his 
wife was improving in the article of health, As the 
autumn was approaching, I determined, having no 
particular cauſe of grief in my wife's death, to follow 
my friends to Spa; and, in the abſence of Sir Charles 

and 
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and his wife, I again entreated their ſiſter to let me 
ſee the letters alluded to. After infinite perſuaſion, 
ſhe put them into my hands; they were expreſſive of 
the miſeries my juvenile attentions to the writer had 
occaſioned, —her hope that I was in earneſt, —her 
fears and deſpair if I was not,---her unalterable at- 
tachment to me,---her deteſtation of the man her pa- 
rents deſigned for her,---and her concluſion in every 
one, that my deſigns muſt be honourable, ſince 
I could have no intereſt in deceiving her. So many 
ſentences as her letter contained, ſo many ſtabs did my 
boſom receive, | | 

Fool that I was, I contrived to be ſtill more 
wretched, I watched for an opportunity of avowing 
to Lady the miſery I deſervedly ſuffered, 
« God of Heaven!“ ſhe exclaimed, “ my ſiſter has 


| betrayed me!” 1 pretended ignorance of what ſhe 


alluded to; but to a mind penetrating as hers, this 
ſubterfuge was vain. At dinner; ſhe ſaid to her huſ- 
band,“ You will be ſorry, my dear, to hear our friend 
muſt depart for England early in the next week, and 
that it is impoſſible for him to avoid it; Tueſday is the 
day at preſent fixed on, but if he could but wait one 


day longer, I thould be able to trouble him with ſome 


commullions.” [ was ſo thunderſtruck, that I be— 
lieve I ſaid nothing ; when [I had recovercd a little, [ 
made a plauſible reaſon for quitting Spa on the Wed- 
neſday ; but on the Monday a premature labour de- 
prived the world of an invaluable woman ;- ſhe ex- 
pired afier giving birth to a ſon, My diſtraQtion was 
carried to ſuch a height, that it injured the memory ot 
this angel. The lifter beſought me, in an interval 
from frenzy, to ſpare the reputation of Lady ——; 
and the eternal peace of Sir Charles; by controlling 
my grief. Should he have a momentary jealouſy,” 
faid ſhe, „ her fame will be the ſacrifice.” “ Gra- 


cious God! enable me to retrieve the paſt,” ſaid I; 
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« worlds would be too ſmall a ranſom to redeem her 
unſullied reputation.” She left. me at the entrance 
of the phyſician, who, finding me calm, faid, Sir 
Charles had refuſed to ſee his child : that there was a 
ſettled ſullenneſs in his manner that alarmed him; ** to 
which, Sir,” he added, “ your moſt uncommon par- 
ticipation in his misfortune has certainly given birth,” 

«© How, how ſhall I avert the impending miſeries 
that await us all?” exclaimed I, abſolutely mad. 


“There is but one poſſible way,” ſaid he: marry Sir 


Charles's ſiſter ; that ſtep will effectually reſtore the 
injured reputation of the dead, the peace of the huſ- 
band, and the parental affection to the child.” — 
« Unite us inſtantly,---loſe not a moment, leſt I 
ceaſe to be frantic.” He brought a prieſt; and the 
lady, who had her ſenſes, told her brother we were 
married privately before my departure for England 
was mentioned, Peace and tranquillity was reſtored 
to every boſom, but | 

But I muſt conclude. I am not at all times maſter 
of my ſpirits. The greateſt cauſe of regret I have in 
my wife is, that ſhe will aſſign the too true cauſe for 
this depreſſion---my firſt marriage was of intereſt, and 
carried a curſe on the very face of it; my ſecond, of 
indifference, to which indifference has ſucceeded ; 
while, had I united myſelf to that woman who had 
ſingled me out as the object of her affection, I had 
probably enjoyed a more than common portion of 
telicity, I am, 

Mr. Editor, 
Your humble ſervant, 
OxE or THE CLUB, 
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VICISSITUDES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
[From the Morning Chronicle. ] 


MR. EDITORzs 
ON my return from an excurſion laſt week, I was 

obliged to remain at an inn rather longer than! 
wiſhed on Tueſday, owing to the violent ſtorm, and 
found nothing to amuſe me, but a parcel of old Court 
Calendars---a very forry amuſement, you will fay, to 
any but a courtier. However, as the SpeQator ſays 
there is no book ſo ſtupid or worthleſs as to afford no 
kind of inſtruction, nothing good or amuſing, it 
occurred to me to compare the Calendar for 1778 
with that for 1798, a period of twenty years; and I 
had not proceeded far, when I found ample ſubject 
for a meditation on the viciſſitudes of human life. 
Mercy on me ! ſuch chops and changes in this ſhort 
time! ſo many dead and gone ! ſo many fatherleſs and 
widowleſs, as an old lady once ſaid, that it made me 
quite melancholy ; and I was obliged to call for a 
bottle of the landlord's beſt port, to enable me, with 


any compoſure, to make the following minutes of mor- | 


tality. 

In the firſt place, Sir, I found that of Soverergns 
then living in Cl, four only were now on their 
thrones, 

Of Peers, I wiſh I could gratify you with a liſt, 
but I found it more than a Herculean taſk to follow 
them through their various changes. But 'there was 
leſs ſubje& for melancholy here; for whatever num- 
ber died, their places were foon filled up. There were 
then'two hundred and three Peers; there are now wo 
hundred and ſeventy-five ; ſo that we have great reaſon 
to be thankful there is no proſpect of a ſcarcity in this 
article. | 

Of Biſhops, who are not reckoned in the above liſt, 
there are nine of the preſent number. 
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But the Houſe of Commons exhibits an awful inſtance 
of the mutability of human things. Of the five hun- 
dred and fifty-ezght, who then ſat in Parliament, only 
Yet it is 
ſome, though perhaps a faint conſolation, that it is 
not the ſole work of the grim tyrant---ſome have been 
removed to that political Jong home, the Houſe of 


Peers; and we may therefore comfort ourſelves, that 


« though they cannot return to us, we may go to 
them.” 

Knights of the Garter, Bath, and Thiſtle, are like- 
wiſe mortal; twenty-iwo only, of the whole number, 
eh, being now left in this wicked world. 

is Majeſty (God bleſs him !) has but two Phyſi- 
cians, who have been able to help themſelves ; only 
one fourth of his Chaplains, and not one Prieſt in ordi- 
nary, Of theſe, ſome, I believe, have been removed 
to a better tate, 

But what ſhall I ſay of our navy? One Admiral 
only (Lord Howe) is left to tell the early glories of 
this reign. The Elder Brethren of the Trintty Houſe, 
ſympathizing, as in duty bound, have left only three 
of their whole number. 

Fatal as theſe twenty years have been to the navy, 
the army has been a much greater ſufferer. Alas! 
Sir, Alexander himſelf would weep to think that 
there remaineth net one Field-marſhal, General, Lieu- 
tenant-general, Major-general, or Colonel, who was 
on the liſt in 1778, and only ſeven Lieutenant-colo- 
nels, and eleven Majors, moſtly ſuperannuated. But 
death is the very life of a ſoldier, as an Iriſh chaplain 
once ſaid, and we muſt not regret the loſs of thoſe 
who «© labour in their vocation.” 

Of Fudges, I find four whom death has not yet 
tried for their lives. 

Placemen ! Oh! what a thought is there ? Placemen 
mult die! only two Commiſſioners of Cuſtoms are living, 

I 2 and 
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and not one of Exciſe ; which I greatly lament. How 
happy muſt they have been to fee the extenſion of 
that admirable ſyſtem, at which a, Walpole and a 
North were wont to tremble! | 

I ſhall be brief with the clergy, becauſe they ſet 
their minds on another world. Six Deans, however, 
may be found lingering here; and 7wenty-five of the 
e:zhty London elergy. Oxford has /ix Heads of houſes, 
and four Profeſſors, and Cambridge has two Heads, 
and five Profeſſors. 

Will money avert the rude hand of death? Alas! 
no. There are only four Bank, and two India Directors, 
who have lived to ſce the wealth of the great extracted 
from the rags of the poor. 

« Tf to the city ſped, what waits us there?” Of 
Aldermen, | find only five able to eat out the remainder 
of life, and of the whole number of Common Council- 
men, namely, two hundred and thirty-four, I ſay it to 
the glory of our markets, and the praiſe of our 
kitchens, in ſpite of the advance upon every ſpecies 
of proviſions, the confuſion in our turtle colonies, 
and the capture of our Weſt-Indiamen—out of all 
this number /wenty-eight remain to record the feaſts of 
former days. 

Theſe inſtances, Sir, are, I hope, ſufficient to create 
ſerious thoughts in the minds of your readers on the 
ſtability of all human greatneſs, Theſe amount, you 
perceive, to a complete revolution of perſons in all the 
departments of ſtate.» Why then this anxiety for 
cheeſe-parings and candle-ends, ſince in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
as twenty years we may ourſelves be food to the 
very vermin we now rob ? 

One only inſtance more let me mention. gra- 
vity if poflible---that a the Truſtees for inſuring lives 
are dead. 

I remain, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
MeDiTATOR. 
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THOUGHTS ON PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS. 
[From the European Magazine.] 


Dum tentat pulſum venæ, dum ftercora verſat, 
Fallitur et fallit: fed non diſcriminis u 

Conditio. Ille miſer mor ĩitur (cauſamque canendi) 
—— —Ccalvis prebet, caldiſque cucullis 

Hic alius, contra, ſceleris mercede recepta, 
Cauſatut ſuperos, et fatis imputat ipſis 

(Si quis obig lætuſque implet multo æte crumenam. 


Zodiac. Vit. d Palingenio. 


ANY young phyſician, who wiſhes to come into 

practice very ſpeedily, fhould always ſet out with 
a new theory. If he could attempt to prove that the 
blood does not circulate, he would be moſt certainly a 
made man. He ſhould make, too, ſome wonderful 
diſcovery in ſome little article of diet: for inſtance, he 
ſhould attack the wholeſomeneſs of ſalt, of bread, or 
of the inſide of a ſurloin of beef in preference to the 
outſide, He ſhould attempt fomething ſingular in his 
manner; he may be either very brutal or very poliſhed, 
as he pleaſes. Radcliffe told Mead one day, on the 
latter's ſtarting for practice, There are two ways, 
my boy, for a phyſician to treat his patients; either to 
bully or to cajole them. I have taken the firſt, and done 
very well, as you ſee; you may take the latter, and 
perhaps do as well.“ 

Skill in purſuits not very conſonant to medical ones, 
now and then, has a great effect in procuring practice; 
it has been found to have been of great ule to affect 
fox-hunting, boxing, &c. Singularity “ is what at- 
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* Dr. Taylor, being conſulted on the complaint of an infant who 
had a ſcirrhous liver, forbade the uſe of potatoes, which he pro- 
nounced was a ſpecies of the deadly nightſhade. The tickly infant is 
become a tout man, and, in ſpite of the Doctor, has been as great an 
eater of potatoes as any Iriſh giant. 
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feats the general run of mankind with wonder, and 
trom wonder to admiration the tranſition is obvious, 
A phyfician too ſhould never affect ignorance of the 
cauſe of any complaint ; he ſhould even place it in the 
pancreas, or the pineal g gland, it he has no other place 
ready for it. He muſt always be ready with an anſwer 
to every queſtion that a lady puts to him; the odds 
are, that ſhe will be ſatisfied with it; he muſt not care 
whether there be or be not a poſſible ſolution of it,— 
I remember hearing a lady aſk her apothecary, from 
what ſubſtance caſtor oil (the oleum palmæ Chriſti) 
was made ; he, unembarraſled, ſaid, it was made from 
the beaver, I did not expoſe his ignorance, but deſired 
his partner to adviſe him to be more cautious another 
time. A lady was one day very anxious to know 
how long ſhe ſhould be ill.—* Madam,” replied the 
phyſician, © that depends on the duration of the diſ- 
eaſe. v Much obliged to you, Doctor, for your in- 
formation,” was the lady's wiſe anſwer. 

A phyſician ſhould never neglect to take his fee; it 
is aſtoniſhing how the aurum ſolidum quickens his fa- 
culties, and ſets them to work with double effect. A 
celebrated phyſician at Bath, lately deceaſed, upon not 
finding himſelf better. for his own preſcriptions, ſaid, 
laughingly, to a friend one day, “ Come, I think ] 
will give myſelf a fee; I am ſure I ſhall do better 
then.“ The Doctor put his hand with great ſolemnity 
into his pocket, and paſſed over a guinea to the other 
hand: this had the deſired effect. The ſame phyſician, 
on receiving the aſt fee he took in this world, a few 
days before he died, faid, holding it up with ſtreaming 
eyes to a friend that was near him, « Ultimus Rema- 
norum, my good friend.“ -The late Dr. Ward uſed to 
call phyficians © the ſcavengers of the human race;” 
and ſo indeed they are, when they coadeſcend to viſit a 
dram-drinking woman, or a crapulous man, with the 


apparent attention with which they would viſit a perſon 
in 
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in a pleuriſy or a putrid fever. A late phyſician of 
Bath (who was a fine gentleman, as well as a good 
ſcholar and eminent phyſician), when ſent for to a pa- 
tient who indulged himſelf in ſtrong drink, uſed to in- 
quire of what particular liquor he was fond, and to 
make him drink it well diluted with water, after he 
had given him a pretty ſtrong vomit; this, of courſe, 
rather indiſpoſed the patient againſt his beloved pota- 
tion for ſome time, Dr. Radcliffe, who indulged him- 
ſelf not unfrequently with a bottle or two of claret, 
was once called in to a lady who had the ſame propen- 
ſity, but who was drunk. The Doctor, who was in 
the ſame ſituation himſelf, but who little dreamt of the 
lady's condition, approached the bedſide, and, finding 
himſelf unable to feel her pulſe, ſtammered out (ſpeak- 
ing of himſelf), * Deviliſh drunk, indeed!“ The lady's 
maid, who was preſent, thinking the DoCtor had ſaid 
this of her lady, whiſpered him, “ Indeed, Sir, you 
have hit upon my miſtreſs's diſorder ; ſhe is apt now 
and then to take a little too much wine.” The Doctor 
now had his cue as to her particular complaint, pre- 
ſcribed ſome emetic tartar and warm water, and 
buſtled out of the room as well as he could, 

A very ſingular ſtory is told of this celebrated prac- 
t!tioner, He uſed to go to ſome coffee-houſe in the 
city, where he gave his advice gratis, or for half a fee. 
à celebrated miſer, who lived near London, to ſave 
his money, preſented himſelf before him in a ſhabby 
coat, and with a very fine noſegay, which he gave to 
the Doctor (who was very fond of flowers), telling 
him that he was a poor man, and had nothing better 
to give him for his advice. The ſagacious phyſician, 
who knew him through all his diſguiſe, aſked him if he 
did not live near Chelſea, and if he had ever ſeen Mr. 
, the diſguiſed gentleman's real name. On his 
telling him that he knew him very well, „Well then,” 

added 
2 


as the ſtory goes, died within the time, to complete 
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added he, when you ſee him, give my compliments 
to him, and tell him that Old Nick will have him ere 
three weeks are paſt.— The perſon went home, and, 


his friend's prediCtion. 

To ſome court lady, who was much oppreſſed with 
a nervous complaint, then called vapours, who aſked 
him what. ſhe was to do to get rid of them, he ſaid, 
« Your Grace mult either eat and drink leſs, take ex- 
erciſe, take phyſic, or be ſick.” 

It has always been found of great uſe to a phyſician 
to be of ſome ſect in religion: he is in general pretty 
ſure of thoſe that belong to it, and to ſome other pa- 
tients out of curioſity. He ſhould be a Catholic, a 
Preſbyterian, a Quaker, a Sandemanian, a Sweden- 
borgian, or a Jew. In this country, indeed, he 
may pick and chooſe. The thee and thou of the 
late Dr. John Fothergill, of London, was ſuppoſed to 
be worth 2000/7. a- year to him at leaſt. A phyſician 
(if he happens to be ſent for by a nobleman or a lady 
of quality) ſhould never ceaſe telling his poor plebeian 
patients of his being called in hy a perſon of that rank, 
He ſhould tell his wondering patients of the compli- 
ments that were paid him on his ſkill by this very diſ- 
cerning perſon, and ſhould mix up ſome anecdotes ol 
the great family for his patients with as much nicety 
as he would compoſe a box of pills. It has often- 
times been of uſe to a phyſician to give good dinners 
and ſuppers, and card-parties and balls at his houſe: W 
the allure of good cheer and amuſement is very often Ae 
as good a bait fer a patient as a May-fly is for a trout. pr 


If, however, he wants immediate practice, and does Ne 


not very much care whether _it is continued or not, ene 
pamphlet, attacking ſome ancient axiom in medicine I 
or in diet, or the mere dreſſing up old doctrines in age 


new manner and in a new ſtyle, will do extremely mw 
ce· 
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m ere A celebrated brochure upon health, written ſome 
and, MW vears ago, brought into its author's pocket, in three 
nplete W months only, one thouſand guineas—the Doctor, how- 
erer, made a full ſtop there ;—and an excellent phy- 
d with WW iician at Bath (then the father of the waters) ſaid, that 
aſked in conſequence of the exceſſive temperance into which 
e ſaid, many fooliſh perſons had too ſuddenly thrown them- 
ke ex- ves from the contrary extreme, the ſalutary ſprings 
over Which he preſided, were, in the year in which 
yſician Wikis pamphlet came out, more frequented than he had 
pretty Wever known them. So wonderfully ſagacious is crude 
er pa- and inexperimental theory, and ſo fatal at laſt to the 
olic, a Ndoctor as well as to his patient. 
weden- WM With Eton and Weſtminſter, and claſſical perſons, 
ed, he Wile idea of a 26 cc being a good ſcholar has great 


of the eight; as if the putting together with difficulty in a 
oſed to Mparticular language what is perhaps not worth telling 
y ſician Nin any, diſplayed much ſtrength of thinking or acute- 
a lady Micls of mind. This is, however, thought of ſo much 
lebeian Nonſequence by ſome phyſicians in England, long after 
t rank, Ney have quitted their clafſical purſuits, that they pay 
ompli- ome indigent ſcholar to put their thoughts into elegant 
ery diſ- Matin for them. | 
Jotes of FW So much for the arts, not the art of phyſic that 
x nicety It, ſo complicated, ſo difficult, ſo uſeful and honour- 
often- ble, when practiſed with ſkill and integrity, that the 
dinners nt of Pliny reſpecting it is hardly hyperbolical— 
houſe: ¶ Diis primum inventores ſuos aſſignavit medicina cæ- 


ry often «ue dicavit;“ and, according to Rhaſis (to whom as 


a trout. proteſſor ſome allowance might be made when he 
ind does Meaks of his art), „ Medicina tota eſt Dei, et eſt res 
r not, aMW*ncrabilifiima,” 
nedicine ! may, perhaps, in another letter, have a touch at 
nes in a patients. CARBONARIUS, 
ly well 
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SECESSION. 
| [Original.] 
THOUGH Taſte and Friendſhip blame the ſad deſign fa 
That robs our Senate of ſuch parts as thine ; 
Yet cooler judgment checks my fond regret, 
And Reaſon bids me praiſe thy wi/e retreat. 
E'en from the firſt, when on thy patriot tongue 
Admiring crowds and liſt'ning ſenates hung, 
However ſweet to mighty ſouls it ſound 
To hear their well-earn'd glory whiſper'd round, 
Not hopes of empty praiſe thy boſom fir'd, 
Nor was thy only aim to be admir'd : 
The conſcious virtue that inform'd thy mind 
Bade thee not charm alone, but /erve mankind; 
Bade thee their cauſe protect, their rights ſupport, 
Slight meaner views, and ſpurn a venal court. 
For this, while hope remain'd, thy genius toil'd, 
Still to the charge return'd, though often foil'd; 
Still, like the fable, heav'd up bill the ſtone, 
Which ever from the top came tumbling headlong down, 
But now, fince av'rice, pow'r, or treachery leave 
No arms to level and no ſtone to heave, 
Vain is all farther ſtrife.—The mere debate 
(That dying murmur of a free-born ſtate) 
Serves, if there are, who ancient cuſtoms prize, 
With Freedom's phantom to delude their eyes. 
Shall you, whoſe veins with genuine ardour beat, 
Lend your great name to cover a deceit— 
Aſſiſt the juggle, and ſupport the cheat? | 
No —Who ſhall blame, if, from ſuch ſcenes withdrawn, 
You trim your garden, or adorn your lawn? (4) 
Better with books and plants to crown our eaſe, 
And, quitting uſeleſs pains, ourſelves to pleaſe, 


JUVENAL 111. 
(a) Quamvis digreſſu veteris confuſus amici, 
Laudo tamen 2 
Y Janua Baiarum eft, et gratum littus amceni 
Seceſſus. Ego vel Prochytam prepono Suburre. 
Nam quid tam miſerum, et tam ſolum vidimus, ut non 
Deterivs credas horrere incendia, lapſus 
Tectorum aſſiduos, ac mille pericula ſævæ 
Uzbis, et Auguſto recitantes menſe Poetas ? 


That 


gn (a) 


it non 


That 
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Than ſtill a thankleſs, toilſome path to beat, 
Dull in itſelf, and ending in defeat; 
For who, that could eſcape to ſhades, would bear 
From autumn's colds till ſummer's heats to hear 
The deep-ton'd nothings of a F—n4y's throat, 
Slow S——f, and Jenny R—d—-r's peeviſh note; 
Hear coarſe D nd ſupport the baſhful R, 
And L—wr—rce proſe and ſwing, and ſwing and proſe ?— 
] ſaid, when, turning to yon clouds of ſmoke, 
With honeſt anger thus Umbritius (c) ſpoke— 
« Since public zeal and liberty are grown 
The ſcorn, the jeſt of this ungrateful town ; 
Since few the men who public crimes oppoſe, (a 
While baſe Corruption, gath'ring as ſhe grows, 
To fewer get contracts that dwindling few— 

0 


And ſtill 


me freſh apoſtate ſwells her crew, 


| ſeek the ſhade; ere age my ſcheme deſtroy— 
While yet I've health to ſave, and life t'enjoy— 
While, unſupported by a younger arm, 

| ſtroll my garden or direct my farm; 

While yet I feel the fire of Homer's page, 

Soar with his flights and kindle with his rage. 
Born to my rights, while England yet was free, 
This buſy city has no charms for me !— 

Where ſchemes of plunder form the Stateſman's boaſt, 
And he's rewarded beſt who robs the moſt— 
Where, through a world's diſtreſs, a nation's cries, 
Through fraud, through blood, the road to honour lies, 
I thank my ſtars, I was not made to riſe | 
No: there let L—v—r—l, D—nd—s, and Re (e) 
Plod on, and fatten on their country's woes; 
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(Co) 


Hic, tunc, Umbritins . . . . 


(4) . . . . Quando artibus, inquit, honeſtis 


9 


Nullus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
Res hodie minor eſt, here quam fuit, ac eadem cras 
Deteret exiguis aliquid ; proponimus illuc 

Ire, fatigatas ubi Dedalus exuit alas: 

Dum nova canities, dum prima et recta ſenectu 
Dum ſupereſt Lackefi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nullo dextram ſubeunte bacillo, 
Cedamus Patria ...... 

VVivant Arturius iſthic, 

Et Catulus ; maneant qui nigra in candida vertunt; 


— 


Quei« 
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Let P—tf remain, ſince he can reliſh praiſe 


From fools his taxes ſtarve, and knaves his treas'ry pays; 


Let —— boaſt, leſt any future ſneer 

Should taunt with dulneſs that inſipid Peer, 

That once (ſo ſtrange was Pitt's or Fortune's whim !) 
The lives of millions were conſign'd to him /— 
There let him tell, where'er his pow'r prevail'd 

The cannon reach'd, if fire and ſcourge had fail'd ; 
The poor alike an eaſy conqueſt yield— 

Burnt in their beds, or butcher'd in the field! 
Theſe are the men, whoſe all-perſuaſive ſtrains 
Prove black is white, make Britons bleſs their chains, 
Securely murder, popularly rob— 

Then, from their heights deſcending, ſtoop to job; 
Lie, flatter, fawn, their venal bargains drive 

For votes nor on the dirty traffic bluſh to thrive ! 


And let them !—ſfince 'tis Fortune's cruel ſport (F) 


To aid the follies of a frantic court; 

Her chief diverſion is in man's miſrule, 

And her prime fav'rite is the pow'rful fool. 
Why ſhould 7 ſtay ?—I cannot live on lies, 
Or paint, to gratify a nation's eyes, 

The wealth of bankrupts, or the worth of knaves, 
The wit of fools, and liberty of ſlaves! 
Triumph o'er foes unarm'd, defenceleſs, poor, 
Where landlords revell'd in their tenants gore, 
Where Britiſh blood was ſpilt on either fide, 
Nor ſooths my feelings, nor exalts my pride, 
Cornwallis triamphs—but I feel not vain, 

Nor taſte the glories of that grand campaign ! 


Queis tacile eſt ædem conducere, flumina, portus, 
Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad buſta cadaver, 
Et præbere caput domina venale ſub haſta, 
Quondam hi cornicines, et municipalis arenæ 
Perpetui comities, notæque per oppida buceæ, 
Munera nunc edunt, et, verſo pollice vulgi, 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter—inde reverſi, 
Conducunt foricas . . . . 

{fl - + . Et cur non omnia ?—Com fint 
Quales ex humili magna ad faſtigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. | 
Quid Romæ faciam ?—Mentiri neſcio, librum, 
Si malus eſt, nequeo laudare, et poſcere . , . . &. 


What 


'/ 


What 
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What though a Nel/on's deeds my wonder raiſe, 
Pleas'd oxce again to join in Britain's praiſe ; 

Yet, that his ſpreading flag, his cannon's roar, 

But ſeem the ſignals for ſome carnage more— 
That Kings, unſatisfied with myriads ſlain, 

Yet freſh from ſlaughter, thirſt for blood again, 

] weep—for I can ne'er my thoughts conceal, 

Or Court Gazettes conſult before I feel: 

I flatter none I ſerve no private ends, 

Nor tax a nation to ſecure my friends. 

Hence *tis, while crowds to bleſs our Premier run, 
Me foes deride, and all the prudent ſhun; 

While ſome traduce, and ſome lament my fate, 

I ſtand a blank, a cipher, in the State, (g) 

An uſeleſs member—and the reaſon'a clear, 

I give no penſion, and I make no Peer. 

Who drains the Treas'ry, who diſtributes bribes, 
Can ne'er want votes, he counts his friends by tribes : 
His potent call can Nature's ſelf transform, 
Sloth grows alert, Indifference is warm; 

Nor pride, nor love, nor pleaſures interfere ; 
The ſquire, th' uxorious ſpouſe, the haughty peer, 
All hurry up; fince gain inſpires a zeal 

Virtue ſcarce knows, or even patriots feel. 

Each for his favourite whim his country barters, 
Scotſmen for money, dukes and fools for garters. 
A better dioceſe the biſhop wants, 

And having canted long, at laſt recants. 

Let ſay what vaſt rewards await 

The ſpecious rogue, the hypocrite of ſtate ; 

E'en from the day when he his friends betray'd, 


What honours grac'd him, or what ſum repaid ; 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 


Till great beyond e' en ſanguine Treachery's hope, 
He deals out juſtice who deſerves a rope; 

Vents his poor ſpite on thoſe he once careſs'd, 

And dooms to priſon for a harmleſs jeſt. 
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(Y.. . Atque ideo nulli comes exeo, tanquam 
Mancus, et extin corpus non utile dexuæ 
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Let none deſpair—fince freſh from clubs of France 
With pompous Peers could A = advance; 
Since bullying S—dn—y proves how blockheads rite, 
And Bob Sm—/'s wealth the want of birth ſupplies ; 
All villains thrive—but moſt tae Scots ſucceed—(4h) 
Thames is a tributary ſtream to Tweed: ( 

Scots ſent in droves, like oxen to be ſold, 

Outſtrip tlieir buyers in the race for gold. 

An Engli di rogue may fill a paltry place; 


O 


Scots reign o'er India; Scots uſurp the mace. (#) 
We vote like them, but can't command our looks, 


Or lavgh, like G—//—w—y at Gr—nv—ll—'s jokes. (1) 


See bold D—nd—s the venal phalanx lead, (n 

Nor ſhame his heart—nor wine can reach his head— 
A jovial loom, who laughs at right and wrong, 

Braſs in his face, and coarſeneſs on his tongue 

* Such parts each poſt of Miniſtry ſhall fill, 
Comptroller, ſtateſman, banker, what he will; 

He governs India, and o'er Scotland reigns, 

And from the very Bible draws his gains. 

On England's people once relied the Crown, 

And in their ſafety dar'd to ſeek its own; 

Kings guarded law—affection lin'd the coaſt, 

And peace and freedom form'd the Stateſman's boaſt ; 
Now other ſchemes employ a Premier's wit, 
Ingenious taxes are the pride of P—t. 


(h) - . . . Non poſſum ferre, Quirites, 
Græcam urbem . . .. &c. 

i) Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes. 

Ad ſammam non Maurus erat, nec Sarmata, nec Thrax, 
Qui ſumpfit pennas —mediis ſed natus Athenis. 

() Hec eadem licet et nobis laudare: fed illis 
Creditur... | 
Natio Comcoeda eſt. Rides ?—Mzzore cachinno 
Concutitur . . . . 

(m) Ingenium volex, andacia perdita, ſermo 
Promptus, et Iſo torrentior : ede quid illum 
Eſſc putes ?—Quemvis hominem ſecum attulit ad nos. 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Schoenobates, Medicus, Magus —omnia novit. 
Graculus eſuriens, in cœlum juſfleris, ibit ! 

* Firt commiſſioner for India affairs, goyernor of the bank of Scot- 


land, patent printer of the Holy Bible, 
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Yes, if his laws can reach his ſubjects' purſes, 

He flights their murmurs and derides their curſes. 
Do Senates. catch-from you their patriot zeal, 
protect your rights, and ſpeak the ſenſe you feel? 
No driveller puts ſuch obſolete demands— 

What brings your trade? and what produce your lands? ( 
What laws ſhall we devife ? what ſchemes invent 
To ſeize the profits, and to ſhare the rent ? 

How make the farmer's art, the peaſant's toil 

But heap up ſtores for our triumphant ſpoil ? 

Such are the plans that aſk a Stateſman's pains, 
And rack through ſummer his inventive brains, 
You who juſt ſtart on life's tumultuous ſtage, 

Nor knew the freedom of a happier age, 

May bear the yoke—or e'en attend the ſchool, 
Where youth are taught to roba land by rule. 

But me, alas! for ſcenes like theſe unfit, 

Too old to learn, too honeſt to ſubmit, 

Who, born and bred in England's happier days, 
Deem freedom bliſs, and independence praiſe, 
Diſcretion calls from ſcenes of uſeleſs trite, 

And bids me ſpare a yet-unſullied life. 

No more can 72 ancient courſe purſue, 
Honour and dignity forbid a new. 

Farewell! (e I go—ſhould ſenſe of injur'd truth 
Kindle new flames, and glow in Britain's youth; 
Shouldſt thou indeed among thy equals trace 

The growing virtues of a worthier race ; 

Should they conſpire to ſave the Fnking State, 
And ſnatch fair Freedom from the gripe of fate; 


3 2 


(1) Protinus ad cenſum; de moribus ultima fiet 
Quzſtio: quot paſcit ſervos ; quot poſſidet agri 
Jugera; quam multa magn3que paropſide coenat ? 
Quantum quiſque ſua nummorum ſervat in arca, 
Tantum habet ct fidei..... 

4) .. Ergo vale, noftri memor; et quoties te 
Roma tuo refici properantera reddet Aquino, 

Ne quoque ad Elvinam Cererem, veſtramque Dianam 
Convelle a Cumis: Satirarura ego (ni pudet illas) 
Adjutar gelidos veniam caligatus in agios. 
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Then at thy call I quit the ſhades I love, 

The ſunny garden, or ſequeſter'd grove, 

And haſte once more to take the well-known field, 

Gainſt Freedom's foes the arms of Truth to wield, | 
Till we all fall, or baſe Corruption yield.” 


A DIALOGUE IN EMPYREUM. 


LOU1S XVI. AND CHARLES I. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


J. RONAL martyr, brother of my fate, take me to 

thy embrace. With thee, at leaſt, I am ſe- 
cure of ſympathy, the only alleviation my hard lot 
admits, 

C. Hail, brother! a 

L. It comforts me that I have burſt, although by 
death, my bonds, that I breathe not in the ſullied pre- 
ſence of thoſe wretches whom I remember the depend- 
ants of my nod, the creeping flatterers of my power, 
who. won my confidence, like Dalila, to ſhear me of 
my ſtrength, and who have ſince announced their in- 
fluence over my people by a climax of horrors, by 
plunder, by aſſaſſination, by regicide. | 

C. If ſympathy be thy only wiſh, ſeek it rather 
among the kings who have feared than among thoſe 
who have undergone thy fate. A hundred and fifty 
years reſidence in Empyreum is a marvellous corrector 
of impaſſioned judgments and fierce reſentment, when 
we have much converſed with men of other times, 

L. Was ever prince miſuſed like me? Always diſ- 
tinguiſhed for love towards my ſubjeQs, did J not em- 
ploy Turgot to pleaſe them—the Americans to pleaſe 
them—call the States-General to pleaſe them—accept 
the conſtitution to pleaſe them ? and for all this, their 
ingratitude annihilates my income, traduges my => 
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racter, and, as my ſources of influence abate, they drag 
me from the throne to a dungeon, and thence to a 
ſcaffold. f | 

C. Let us analyze the benefits you enumerated, — 
About the year 1774, the philoſophie ſect of Phyſio- 
crates was already organized into a political body, 
which had friends in moſt of the great incorpora- 
tions of France, in the chambers of commerce, the 
magiſtracies, the parliaments. Some powerful fami- 
lies among the nobility, who pleaſed not at your court, 
ſupported this faction. 

L. Only the Rochefoucaulds—thoſe hereditary he- 
reties. 

C. A ſedition broke out in the metropolis. You 
were alarmed, and accepted at their hands Turgot for 
miniſter, under conditions which you ſubſcribed, like 
a conquered enemy, Security was ſoon reſtored, and 
reformation began. But Turgot, having the weakneſs 
to believe that the opinions of the wiſe will never be 
thoſe of the people, continued the reſtrictions of the 
preſs, He formed, therefore, no barrier of public opi- 
nion againſt court mutability ; and, as ſoon as the Pa- 
riſians had forgotten politics, to enter into Rouſſeau's 
quarrel about their muſic, Turgot found his ſupporters 
purchaſed, undermined, deterred, diſtanced, difſipated— 
and had to reſign, 

L. It was not I who diſappointed this miniſter of 
influence, but the management of the Queen's adviſers. 

C. France is not the only country which a double 
cabinet has condemned to fluctuating counſels. Your 
next miniſter was Necker, a man whom 'Turgot had 
oppreſſed for writing in favour of limitations upon the 
corn-irade—a moderate man in temper, in abilities, 
and in opinions. You chofe him becauſe the Paris 
bankers would lend to no one elle. His talents as a 
financier, the enemy of your enemies applauded in the 
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Engliſh parliament, whilſt he was borrowing capital to 
pay the intereſt of the French debt, and thus, by the 
accelerated operations of compound _— was ſe⸗- 
curing that financial cataſtrophe— 

L. Which the church-lands, and a tax upon noble 
eſtates, might eaſily have averted. 

C. Not expecting, however, the ſubmiſſion of theſe 
powerful orders to your authority, like vulgar bank- 
rupts, you ſummoned a meeting of your more notable 
creditors, relations, and friends, who adviſed the con- 
vention of the ſtates ; after which, even Calonne dared 
not help you through without convoking them, 

L. Ah! 

C. Of all your boaſted conceſſions thus far, which 
of them could you have avoided ? Which of them was 
even made with a grace? Which of them was not the 
obvious preference between two evils ? 

L. The—the declaring for the Americans. 

C. And you will be rewarded for it by the generous 
pity of American and Engliſh ren'.tiicans. Yet, even 
in this caſe, were you not a litiſe eager to buſy ſome 
ſtirring ſpirits among the more gallant of your nobi- 
lity? To avoid a civil, wage a foreign war, is an 
old adage of profligate ſtate-craſt. 

L. Some people about me might reaſon ſo, 

C. The ſtates met. Is there a ſingle boon they owe 
to your generoſity? Your people pulled down the 
Baſtille, or you would have iſſued lettres de cachet againſt 
their members. Your foldiers refuſed their bayonets, 
or you would have overawed their CONDE and 
have 

L. Not 1, not J; others might wiſh 

C. Ina word, you found that public opinion, and 
conſequently public force, was at the command of 
theſe national aſſemblies. They raiſed Necker to the 
clouds when you wanted to diſmiſs him, in order to 
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ſhow him independent of you. Reſtored at their bid- 
ding, they ſuffered him to reſume his pompous im- 
portance. 

L. A curious proof of the caprice of popular aſ- 
ſemblies. 

C. The conſtituting a popular aſſembly! Vet De 
Retz ſaid to me, after the 4th Auguſt, You ſee all 
great bodies are populace, when they are not puppets.“ 

L. Puppets [are ſenates ever ſo? I feel that kings 
may 

2 And ſometimes, as in your caſe, ſhould. Your 
vetos, when exerted at the requeſt of a party, always 
drew attention, even after your captivation. Without 
a party among your ſubjects, you had long ceaſed to 
be attended to, 

L. They ſeemed to prize my acceptance of the con- 
ſtitution. 

C. As if willing to revive an opinion of indefeaſible 
right, when it was likely to operate in their own fa- 
vour. Was it this which duped you into over-rating 
your reſiduum of power ſo far, as to think you could 
withitand an adminiſtration enjoying the confidence of 
the legiſlative aſſembly ? Prince—prince! 

L. 1 only wiſhed to ſecond the Feuillant party, who 
were not, like the Jacobins, aiming at my very being, 

C. Had you taken the moſt deſperate into pay, theſe 
Jacobin miniſters, like all others, would have endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen an authority which made a part 
of their own. They would have erected their ſtatue 
To the re/torer of French liberty, which their antagoniſts 
voted you, They would have increafed a civil liſt, 
which was to buy them creatures. But your eternal 
blind preference of whatever men promiſed you molt 
appearance of power, naturally led the people to be- 
lieve that even a conſtitutional king would oppoſe 
them all he could. | 

L. And the accurſed 10th of Auguſt ! 

C. The 
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C. The right of nations to decree the forfeiture of a 
crown, my good people of England acknowledged 
you know, in 1688. 

L. But their motives— 

C. Were chiefly to unſeat an adminiſtration, Wild. 
man, Fletcher, and the diſintereſted friends of free. 
dom, would have preferred James with a diminiſhed 
prerogative, to William with an increaſed influence, 
Burdenſome churchmen of the time could not abide a 
miſcreant king, willing, perhaps, out of bigotry, to to- 
lerate both Catholics and Diſſenters. William, indeed, 
had the like wiſh, but he knew better than to ſacrifice 
his crown to his liberality. 

L. I gave no grounds of alarm or provocation, re- 
ligious or civil. 

C. The obſtinate detention of a foreign guard, 
which the conſtitution forbade, which the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly adviſed you to diſmiſs, and which ſeemed 
likely to co-operate with the Duke of Brunſwick, then 
rapidly approaching towards Paris ; was this no ground 
of alarm, of provocation? A ſovereign ſhould never 
excite jealouſy, if he cannot command acquieſcence. 

L. They impriſoned me in avowed contempt of 
my conſtitutional inviolability. Atrocious, faithleſs 
monſters! | 

C. I ſhall not defend it. I expected that, at the 
meeting of the Convention, you would have been libe- 
rated—intormed, with as much indifference as had you 
been a toll-gate keeper, that your ſervices were to be 
diſpenſcd with—counſelled to paſs your carniyals at 
Venice—and ſuffered to retire upon a penſion, neg- 
lected and content. 

L. And content? You do not ſuſpect me of ſuch 
vileneſs ? | | 

C. If contentment were the wiſeſt courſe, why 
not ? 

JL. Oh, but I had friends! 


C. You 
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C. You ſuppoſe, then, that a ſtrong party in the 
country would at any time have marſhalled around 
your name—would have aſſiſted you to recover your 
fallen dignity, and to replace the ſcutcheons of your 
nobility among the civic honours of the country. 
Elſe— | 

L. Surely I do. 

C. And if the members of the Convention were alſo 
aware of the exiſtence of this party—if the ſuperſtition 
about kings had given way rather to an oppoſite enthu- 
ſiaſm, than a national indifference for them—if the ex- 
iſtence of a man, believed to have innate, indwelling, 
or divine rights, was really dangerous to that unani- 
mous ſubmiſſion to the newer powers, which could 
alone enable them to direct the public force with ſuffi- 
cient energy againſt the foreign foe— 

You are not daring to palliate the laſt a& of our 
common ill-uſage ? 

C. I think as ill as ever of ſuch as thought by my 
execution to ſecure perſonal impunity or individual ad- 
vancement; but I have had ſo much converſation with 
Hampden, Bradſhaw, Milton, and the reſt of that 
ſtamp, that I begin to enter into the grounds of their 
party, 

J. Which were 

C. That, although no previcuſly exiſting law juſti- 
hed my removal, yet that my acting in concert with 
perſons hoſtile: to the progreſs of popular influence 
upon government, which 7hey call liberty, tended to 
defer the improvement of the conſtitution—that opi- 
nions of hereditary right cannot, by their very nature, 
be compounded with, but muſt either be allowed to 
eſtabliſh their ſuperſtitions (the monarchy or ſeignior- 
age of certain families), which is unjuſt to the oppoſite 
opinions, or mult be coerced in the exerciſe of their 
claims—that the ſectators of nobility, having acqui- 
elced in the ſuppreſſion of peerage, and thus * 
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tred their wiſhes upon the retention of kingly power, 


would have no pretext to revolt againſt the more gene- 


ral will, if deprived of their only poſſible leader—and 
that the backward minority of my ſon rendering their 
converſion probable, before the growth of a new chief- 
tain, an inſtantaneous general tranquillity, and the ut. 


timate attachment of the nation to an equitable repub. 


licaniſm, was likely to enſue from— 
I. From murder! 

C. They felt, indeed, that, every illegal precedent 
facilitating a future breach of law, the oppreſſion of a 
boor is a crime of infinite magnitude, becauſe liable to 
be repeated upon millions of the human race—that 
the arbitrary uſage of an elevated man is a heavy evil; 
becauſe it encourages againſt thouſands the like wrong, 
and that the injury, even of a ſolitary claſs in ſociety, 
beſide being ungenerous, is highly dangerous. But 


they thought that, by encompaſſing this crime with | 


formalities, which would for ever neceſſitate the con- 
currence of many. men reputable among the people, 
and reſponſible to poſterity, they had deterred from its 
repetion without mighty motives of national expediency. 

L. Such reaſonings would apply in my caſe. 

C. Would they ? 

L. And therefore muſt be nugatory and flagitious. 

C. Certainly my Engliſh judg-s did not foreſee that 
the hereditary ſuperſtition, which, during my life, was 
an offspring of the ignorance of my ſubjects, was 
by my death to become the dotage of their paſſions, 
and therefore incurable — that the example was to 
ſhake for ever that confidence between ſubjects and 
ſovereigns, which diſpoſes both parties to bring their 
complaints before the pure tribunal of univerſal rea- 
ſon, and to arbitrate by a gentler ſway than that of 
force, by the healing voice of deliberate public opinion, 
their reciprocal public grievances—that it was to em- 

bolden 
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bolden the French nation firſt, and in conſequence of 
their ſueceſs 8 

L. Oh, they cannot ſucceed againſt the deteſtation 
Europe. 

C. Not unleſs that deteſtation ſhould appeal to force, 
and chooſe an umpire whoſe deciſions are unconnected 
with right reaſon. 

L. Heaven will avenge their breach of every duty. 

C. By inſuring to all their conduct its natural re- 
ward, 

L. Yet injuſtice, you were inſinuating, may be 
policy. 

C. The obligation to juſtice, in all caſes, undoubt- 
edly depends upon its utility—and France is ſeverely 
feeling the horrid havoc of immoral legiſlation. That 
unconſcientious temper, which could pardon to the 
demoliſhers of the Baſtille the exerciſe of ſummary 
vengeance, firſt weakened the perſonal ſecurity of all 
thoſe whoſe functions or whoſe conduct might become 
obnoxious to the ſpirit of the times. Men, content to 
derive advantage from the decent impriſonment of their 
king, after the 6th of October, have little to charge 
upon thoſe who ſent a mob to the Louvre on the 20th 
June, Proprietors, who could deprive the clergy of 
France, in their lifetime, of an income acquired .and 
enjoyed under ancient ſtatutes, ought at. leaſt to tole- 
rate the propoſal of other agrarian laws. The ſup- 
preſſion of feudal rights, without a full indemnity, is 
no leſs inequitable than the offer of a compoſition upon 
national debts. Yet, where is the French patriot of 
integrity ſo ſevere as to have concurred in none of 
theſe wrongs ? 

L. Did Roland? 

C. There are too few ſuch, Can we treat one 
man's life with levity, and expect another's to be re- 
ſpected? view one form of property with indiffer- 
ence, and look for another to be held ſacred? But 
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this rigid juſtice once diſpenſed with, each particular 
infringement muſt be eſtimated by its own peculiar 
expediency. 

L. Judged of then by its ſucceſs ? 

C. Not if that ſucceſs becomes itſelf a misfortune 
to the human race. The ſucceſs of Harmodius en- 
couraged Brutus to tyrannicide; but we now condemn 
them both with Sindercome and Ankarſtroem. 

L. Would you have had Brutus aſſemble a conven- 
tion of the Roman ſenators, to decree Cæſar's death? 

C. The tyrant would have been puniſhed by an ex 
poft facto law. 

I. There ſhould too be ſome remedy for uſurpation. 

C. Surely no grievance of general concern can ever 
need an individual victim. The obnoxious power of 
any one man muſt depend upon a force attached to him 
by pay, or by opinion. Are his reſources perſonal 

roperty? It has a right to its natural operation,— 
Public property? It may be withheld.—Does he con- 
ciliate opinion by perſonal qualities? They have a 
right to their natural operation.—By a prejudice of 
ſanQity or birth? Remove the ſuperſtition, or you ef- 
fect no cure, —In every ſacrifice of individual property 
or life to public pretexts, it has ever been ignorance 
that cuts the knot, which {kill might have untied. 

L. Impatience rather. 

C. Perhaps ſo. The juſt are ſeldom numerous 
enough to war ſueceſsfully with an abuſe, without aſ- 
ſiſtance; and the unjuſt have ſome immediate end tc 
ſerve by its extirpation, which renders the tolerance of 
delay inſupportable. 

L. Then it will always happen in great events that— 
C. General cauſes every where operate alike, We 
both fell ſhort of money from circumſtances unavoid- 
able. We both aſſembled the deputies of the people to 
obtain more. We both found them determined to buy 
privileges for their contributions; and, not reliſhing the 

| terms, 
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terms, we both tried to break off bargaining, and found 
them the ſtrongeſt  ' | | 

L. We did not draw back before the antagoniſt be- 
came ſo palpably inſolent— 

C. Louis, it is the laſt prejudice we doff in theſe 
ethereal ſeats—to be aſhamed of pleading guilty to the 
meaner vices, We were both tainted with inſincerity. 
Our foes never knew wherewith we would be content ; 
and therefore had, in every ſituation, to multiply their 
precautions againſt us. 

L. You were born in an age when the higheſt 
thought much of kings; I, when the loweſt thought 
little of them. By early and moderate conceſſions, 
therefore, you might have retained a more than reaſon- 
able ſhare of power, | 

C. Brought up as kings, it was natural for us both 
to over-rate alike that ſhare of power which the gene- 
ral will would have vouchſafed. I fear there 1s, in 
this caſe, no other meaſure of the reaſonable. 

JL. My ſacrifices have been ſuch—. 

C. As bore to the times the ſame proportion with 
mine. You partook the philoſophic temper of your 
age; I, the chivalrous ſpirit of mine. You had indo- 
lence, and thought a reputation acquirable by com- 
muting your power for a penſion. I had activity, and 
fancied my honour required that I ſhould hand down 
my patrimony of power undiminiſhed to my ſon ; but 
now I perceive that true honour conſiſts in the volun- 
tary foregoing of unreaſonable privileges, 

L. That is, according to your own criterion, of 
thoſe one cannot keep. | 

C. Of thoſe one cannot keep in conformity with the 


general will, with the public intereſt. Opinions were 


perhaps, in your time, ſo mature, that true honour re- 
quired a complete abdication of the crown. Yet I do 
not believe the French nation ſo far advanced in in- 
tormation. Prudence might have kept us both upon 
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the throne, I ſhould have made it the intereſt of Par. 
liament not to ſhake the prejudices which gave me im- 
portance, by dividing with them my power. You 
ſhould have made it the intereſt of demagogues to in- 
creaſe your influence by joining in the overthrow of the 
privileged claſſes. My country was ripe for ariſto- 
cracy, where rank is power; I had to preſerve the 
prejudices of condition. Your country was ripe for 
democracy, where opulence is empire; you had to in- 
tereſt each ſucceſſive adminiſtration in encircling you, 
Had you earned your penſion by zeal—had you been a 

acobin king, inſtead of a roi faintant, all had been 
well—but Doriſlaus beckons. | 

L. Leading hither the execrable Pelletier. 

C. Not ſo boiſterous, Louis. Though your enemy, 
he was honeſt. You have yet the paſſions of earth—in 
time you will acquire the equanimity of our ſhadowy 
dwellings. | 


* 


EXAMINATION EXTRAORDINARY. 
From the Morning Herald | 


ScENE—near Leiceſter Square. 


 DRAMATIS PERSON. 
JusTICE , RUNNERS, PRISONERS, Cc. Ec. 


TimE—Morning, ſubſequent to a Search-Night. 


uftice. IR, how do you live? 
Tf 8 Priſoner. og well, Sir—generally a 
joint and a pudding at dinner. 
ice. J mean, Sir, how do you get your bread ® 
Priſoaner. I beg your Worſhip's pardon—fometimes 
at the chandler's ſhop, and ſometimes at the baker's. 
Juſtice. You may be as witty as you pleaſe, Sir; but 
I mean to aſk you, how you %? 
Prifomer. Tolerably well, thank God—I hope your 
Worſhip is well! | Cetera dejunt ! 
SAPPHICS, 


Tt 


C308; - 1 
SAPPHICS. 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIPE-GRINDER» 
[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


| Friend of Humanity, ud 
EEDY Knife-grinder! whither are you going ? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order 
Bleak blows the blaſt ;—your hat has got a hole in't, 
| ar p14 So have your breeches ! 
Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work 'tis crying all day © Knives and 
s Scifſarstogrind O!“ 
Tell me, Knife-grinder, how yon came to grind knives? 
Did ſome rich man tyrannically uſe you? | 
Was it the *ſquire, or parſon of the pariſh ? 
Dr the attorney? 
Was it the ſquire for killing of his game? or 


Covetous parſon for his tithes diſtraining ? 


8 
Or roguiſh lawyer made you loſe your little 
* | Fe 4 0 ; ” All in a law- ſui:? 
Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tou Paix E?) 
rops of compaſſion tremble on my eye-lids, 
Ready to fall as ſoon as you have told your 
© Mnife-grinder. | 
Story! God bleſs you! J have none to tell, Sir, 
Only laſt night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you ſee, were 
1 £ Torn in a ſcuttle, 
Conſtables came up for to take me into 
Cuſtody ; they took me before the Juſtice ; 
Juſtice Oro uixo put me in the pariſh- 
Stocks for a vagrant. 


I ſhould be glad to drink your honour's health iu 
A pot of beer, if you will give me ſixpence: 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, Sir. 
L 2 Friena 
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of Friend of Humanity. 
I give thee ſixpence! 1 will fee thee damn'd firſt— 
Wreteh! whom no ſenſe of wrongs can rouſe to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. 
pPpiritleſs outcaſt ! 
(Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in 4 
tranſport of republican enthuſiaſm, and univerſal philanthropy.) 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
A FRAGMENT IN MANUSCRIPT, IG 
LATELY FOYND., 
[From the Morn ing Chronicle.] 


HIS fine old manſion belongs to the ancient and 

reſpectable family of John Bull, which family 
poſſeſſed it for a great number of years, bur becoming 
too numerous to live all together, they agreed to let 
it on a repairing leaſe, und Tuch conditions as, if 
properly attended to, would keep it ſtanding to the 
end of time, as it was a very ſubſtantial good building, 
although allowed by. architects who ſurveyed it to 
poſſeſs ſome trivial defects, originating from the old 
Gothic manner of building. 

Several repairs have been occaſionally made ; one in 
particular in the year 1688, when it was found neceſſary 
to turn out the old tenant, who was doing all he could 
to deſtroy the building, which being made known to 
Mr. BulPs family, he gave him a warning to quit, 
which he did in a precipitate manner, and another 
tenant entered, and made the then neceſſary repairs, 


which are the laſt it has undergone, except ſome 


trifling alterations, as pointing, painting, and white- 
waſhing, but nothing very ſubltantial ; and the preſent 
tenants, who have had it almoſt a century, having 
been frequently, of late years, applied to by the fa- 


mily to make the neceſſary repairs, in order to Keep 
| the 
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the old manſion together, have lent an ear to their juſt 
repreſentations, and from time to time recommended 
to the family to agree among themſelves on what was 
neceſfary, and they would find them cheerfully diſ- 
poſed to fulfil the conditions of the leaſe. Accordingly 
many diſputes took place on the ſubjeR ; but from 
ſome artful management, the thing was always put 
off from time to time, 

This is to be accounted for in the following man- 
ner. The tenant had ſo increaſed the number of his 
ſervants, that not only all the principal apartments of 
the old manſion were filled with them, even ſo as to 
incommode the tenant himſelf, but as their number 
augmented, a ſet of offices attached and detached 
were added to the original fabric: which not only 
very much encumbered the premiſes, injured the 
ſimple and majeſtic beauty of the ancient building, 
but in the erection of which various treſpaſſes had been 
made on the common referved by Mr. Bull for his 
own uſe, "Theſe apartments and out-houſes, the ſer- 


vants in proceſs of time began to conſider as their own- 


E ſome of them deſcending from father to ſon, 
ome of them being let out, and ſome of them being 
even made the ſubject of transfer by private bargain. 
In this view, it was natural that they ſhould make 
luch alterations as might beautify their ſeveral apart- 
ments, or adapt them to their own taſte. Some 
would ſtrike out a new window for the fake of hay= 
ing more air, or of improving their proſpect; and 
ſome who did not chooſe to be overlooked, would 
block up a door, or carry up a dead wall. 

As often therefore as it was known that Mr. Bull 
deſired a ſurvey to be taken of the premiſes, theſe ſer- 
vants never failed to mix themſelves with the ſur- 
veyors appointed by the family; and fearing that 
their apartments, particularly the attached and de- 
tached offices, ſhould be taken down to ſupport the 
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Teſt of the building, they exerted all their eloquence 
and arts to prevent the meaſure from being adopted. 
When it was propoſed in winter, their anſwer was, 
«© What! would you ſet about the work during this 
ſevere ſeaſon, when it is impoſſible to depend upon 
the weather for two days in ſucceſſion ? We own it is 
not altogether wind and water tight; but ſtay till 
ſummer, and you may ſafely ſet about filling up a few 
chinks that time has made in the building.” Mr. Bull 
is a reaſonable man, and venerating his manſion full 
as much as the tenant's ſervants, cheerfully poſtponed 
the intended repairs to the approaching ſummer. But 
what was his ſurpriſe, during one of the fineſt ſum- 
mers that ever Providence bleſſed, a people withal, 
when theſe very ſervants changed their tone, and ſaid 
—“ Surely this is not the proper time. Nothing 
Would be more ridiculous and inſane than to touch a 
brick of the building. In winter, indeed, there 
might be ſome reaſon to repair any injuries made by 
the high. winds and the rain; but now it evidently 
wants nothing. Look at the tenant, and look at us 
his ſervants, you ſee ſee we are all in perfect health; 
we ſurely are the beſt judges, who live in the houſe, 
whether it wants repairs or not; and we aſſure you 
that it is extremely ſnug and comfortable, and the very 
beſt houſe, take it all together, that ever was built by 
the hands of man.” 

There was no part of this ſpeech to which Mr. 
Bull could ſubſcribe, but the laſt. He owned the 
truth of that obſervation, and ſaid it was for that very 
- reaſon, becauſe it was the beſt, ſtrongeſt, moſt” fu- 
perb, and moſt convenient manſion in the world, that 
he deſired to ſave it by judicious and ſkilful repairs 
from the ravages of time. He was very much 
troubled by the contradictory aſſertions of theſe under- 
_ tenants; at the ſame time that he had good reafon to 

believe his own tenant, who paid his rent well, and 
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was extremely beloved by the whole family of Mr: 
Bull, was alſo incommoded by thefe intruders, who 
gave themſelves many airs, and having no true and 
ermanent intereſt in the eſtate, would riſk the whole, 
rather than endanger the loſs of their own apartments. 

Accordingly, Mr, Bull, ſome time ago, called all 
his family together, and appointed a ſet of competent 
ſurveyors, but without being able to prevent theſe 
ſervants from mixing, as uſual, with them. They ſaw 
this, and greatly lamented that they could not con- 
verſe about their own concerns, without being inter- 
rupted and diſturbed by theſe men. Many of them 
met together at one another's houſes, to avoid this in- 
convenience. They took the opinion of the ableſt 
men they could find : they recommended to all the fa- 
mily to think of the matter ſeriouſly, and to give their 
opinion freely and candidly upon a ſubject in which 
they were equally intereſted. 

Nothing could ſurpaſs the earneſtneſs with which 
they deliberated, but at the ſame time they preſerved the 
utmoſt coolneſs. It was the object neareſt their 
hearts, for it was their all; and therefore they turned 
it in their thoughts over and over again, Many plans 
were ſuggeſted, ſome of which were rejected when 
they came to make an eſtimate of the expenſe, others 
becauſe they tended to vary from the original plan; 
but one only of all the family, who had been a tra- 
veller, and was anxious to introduce new-fangled 
modes of building which he had ſeen in foreign parts, 
propoſed to ſerve their beloved tenant with an eject- 
ment, to pull down the old fabric to the foundation, 
and rear up a new houſe in the modern ſtyle, which 
they might do in a few days, and at a fmall expenſe, 
as it was great nonſenſe to encumber themſelves with 
an immenſe building. A flight roomy houſe would 
anſwer all the purpoſes, and faced with plaſter-of-Pa- 
ris, would do as well. The family rejected this pro- 
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poſal with indignation, and at laſt it was agreed by a 


great majority, that all that was wanted was to di- 


miniſh the number of offices attached and detached, 


which had been built ſince the laſt repairs in 1688, 


to make ſome reform in the upper chambers, and 


above all, to prevent ſo many of the tenant's ſervants 
from mixing with the men that they might from 
time to time appoint to look over the building. This, 
they ſaid, was the ſource of all the decay that had 
taken place, and of all the negligence that had fol. 
lowed. They agreed alſo, that legal notice might be 
given of this reſolution of the family ; and they unani- 
mouſly agreed, that they had full confidence in the 
Integrity of their good tenant, that he would, as ſoon 
as the determination of the family was fairly made 
known to him, cheerfully and honeſtly fulfil the con- 
ditions of his profitable leaſe. 


DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 
A FRAGMENT, 


[From the Telegraph.] 


| Folnſon—Boſwell, 
— AFTER J had given him an account of the 
war, and the (tate of the nation, I ſaid that 


the conduct of the mjniſtry was not more extraordt- 


nary than the tame acquieſcence of the people in mea- 
ſures ſo hurttul to their own intereſt. He interrupted 


me haſtily— 


« Sir, there is nothing extraordinary in all this. 


Vou fay the people were thrown into a ſtate of alarm, 


and that they have not recovered. What is this but 
ſaying that they were ſeized with madneſs, and have 


not yet come to their ſenſes?“ | 
« But, Sir, fear is not madneſs. We do not ſenda 


man who is alarmed to a mad-houſe.“ 
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&« Sir, you do not ſend him to a mad-houſe, to a 
receptacle for lunatics, you do not ſend him to Bed» 
lam, or St, Luke's ; but you do worſe, Sir; you make 
him deſtroy himſelf. You drive him out of his ſenſes, 
and you do not take from him the power of doing 
miſchief, You make him mad, Sir, and you put a 
gun and a ſword into his hands. Now, Sir, this is 
abominable ; this is execrable, Sir; this is a refine- 
ment upon cruelty,” ff 

But may not men in a ſtate of fear be capable of 
reaſoning ?” 


„No, Sir, no man trembles and reaſons ; there is no 


rationality in an aguiſh fit. The paroxyſm has ſhaken 
them. The ſuperior power that frightens them may 
make them do any thing ; and you allow that that ſupe. 
rior power has made them do any thing, any thing, and 
every thing, abſurd and ridiculous. You talked of 
marching to Paris, and of the honour of the courts of 
Berlin and Peterſburgh There's your reaſoning 
power. You are told that your houſe is on fire, and 
you buſtle to ſave a pair of old breeches ; there is no 
fire, and yet ſomehow your ſtrong box is gone. No, 
dir, your governors frightened you, and made you 
deliver. The piſtol was at your breaſt, and out came 
the purſe,” 
I repeated to him from one of his moſt ſublime paſ- 
ſages, theſe words: „ Whatever makes the paſt, 
the diſtant, or the future predominate over the pre- 
ſent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” - 
Les, Sir, and the converſe of the propoſition is 
equally true. In all the tranſactions of which you 
have given me an account, I ſee no thought either of 
the paſt or the future. When a man threatens my 
life, unleſs I give him my purſe, I think neither of 
the trouble it coſt me to amaſs the money, nor where 
I am to raiſe another guinea, Sir, a man with a 
piltol at his breaſt has no time for thinking. The 


paſt 
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paſt and the future are annihilated. Two-thirds of 
his exiſtence are gone.” | N 
„ He may think that the alarm was well - founded.“ f 

46 Sir, it is of no conſequence whether the alarm l 
was well- founded or ill- founded. When the high- 
Wayman preſents the piſtol, you do not aſk him whe. 

ther it be loaded.“ g 

« But I may think it is loaded.“ 

« No, Sir, you think nothing about it. You have 
heard ſomething of a piſtol with a hall in it, and 
there's an end, Nay, you don't know if it be a piſtol, 
The highwayman takes you in the dark, and robs you 
with 2 braſs candi-itick, He blind-folds you, and 
raiſes the /1jplies !“ | 

&« Yet it is poſliblo to rid ourſelves of fear when 
we become convinced that it has no ſolid foundation, 
and that we have been afraid only of a “ painted 
Devil.” 

&« Alas! Sir, what does all this amount to? I 
have been ſrightened out of my time, my reputation, 
and my money, Two of theſe are irrecoverably 
gone, and the third I know not where to get, I went . 
mad before to pleaſe another; I muſt go mad now if bin 
to quiet myſelf, Let's hear no more of this ſtuff of a MW '*! 
« painted Devil.“ | 

« J believe, indeed, that the devils who frightened I Kol 
us had no colour for it.“ | 

« Sir, that's a mere play of words, but it may be 
allowable in you. - You are juſt come from a world, 
where all your political knowledge is a wretched play 
of words---your ** acquitted felons,” and your ** nega- 
tive ſucceſſes.” 

I reminded him that be had once ſaid to W, 
that he would in time make a very pretty raſcal ! 

« Yes, Sir, I knew he would, and I am part) 
not ſorry. Sir, I never preſumed to look often nor 
far into futurity ; but 1 have ventured once or _ 
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and have not been deceived. Sir, a man who prophe- 
ſies ſeldom, does not like to be diſappointed, I 
ſhould not have ſaid that London would be ſwallowed 
up on a certain day, nor that you would be elected 
Pope, but I ſaid that Mrs. T would do a foolith 
thing, and that W would make a very pretty 
raſcal, and I was right.” | 

«© We have loſt vaſt numbers of our braveſt foldiers 
on the Continent,” 

« Thouſands of them have come here to tell us 
the news, but J have, in vain, aſked what they were 
fighting for. Yes, Sir (with a ſarcaſtic laugh), they 
dicd of fear ! You were told the French were comming 
to cut your throats, and ſo you went to them, and 
held out your necks, that they might have little 
trouble. We were not ſo polite in my time. We 
did not anticipate invaſions, nor antedate revolu- 
tions—and yet it is the faſhion to blame Sir RoBERT 
WALPOLE.” | 

« Was he not a very corrupt miniſter ?” 

« Sir, he was corrupt per ſe; he was corrupt in 
himſelf; but relatively, he was purity itfelf ; compa- 
ratively, he was an honeſt man. Now (mentioning a 
miniſter) is all corruption. Compared with him, Sir 
Robert was a baby in corruption. Then, Sir Robert 
never inſulted the common ſenſe of the nation. He 
always ſuppoſed that men were endued with reaſon ; 
he never ſaid, © I know you to be all a parcel of fools, 
and I'll treat you as ſuch.” Beſides, Sir, he bribed 
men to vote according to their conſcience.” 

«© That experiment, I confeſs, has not yet been 
tried.“ | 

No, Sir, the time of trial is paſt. You have no 
conſciences worth the experiment. Such miſerable dri- 
vellersas and and (mentioning two city 
knights and an alderman) ; how is it that ſuch fellows 
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do not carry a load, and ply for ſixpence? Is = 
ſtill in place?“ 6 | 

« Yes, he retains his power by complying with 
every thing.” 

« That fellow I like; a man who is a ſcoundrel 
and avows it, does no great injury to the public 
mind. He has none of the cant of a politician, He 
ſays nothing about honour and conſcience. Having 
ceaſed to deal in the thing ſignified, he has taken down 
the ſign.” 

« Sir Robert Walpole's beſt quality was his love 
of peace.” | 

« Not altogether: but he kept the nation out of 
war as long as he could. We have ſince had no mi- 
niſter of pacific propenſities ; and then, Sir, conſider 
the ſtate of a nation, where one man cannot tell ano- 
ther who really is miniſter. Like the oracles of old, you 
hear the voice, but ſee nothing. Lou are impelled 
into action, but know not by whom or for what 


purpoſe, Have you able political writers on the fide 


of alarm,” 

% None of any name; but they are well paid, and 
they go through a deal of dirty work.” 

« That is as it ſhould be. Men of genius may do 
ſomething in gratitude, but nothing for hire. Yet it 
is miſerable policy, after all, to pay blockheads for 
deceiving the nation, and not have the work done 
as they wiſh.” S 

«© Notwithſtanding the general deluſion, I am of 
opinion, that there is not one man of ſenſe in the 
kingdom, not under influence, who is a friend either 
to the principle or the conduct of the war.“ 

4“ Alas! Sir, what do you get by that? where are 
your men of ſenſe, and how many ?—Then, Sir, as 
to influence, conſider its diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 


One man is corrupted by money, and his dependant 
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is corrupted by merely ſmelling to it. It is wonder- 
ful what a trifle will do. For every man who re- 


h ceives a favour, you may reckon twenty men fright- 
ened over to Government, I remember a country 
4 barber who would not vote for Mr. (who 
* was a Whig) becauſe his uncle the green-grocer ſold 
ifs ſtamps, Now, Sir, what can a country ſhop-keeper 
ng get by ſelling ſtamps? And yet you ſee he can com- 
he mand a barber, and perhaps a cobler and a taylor, and 
all for a ſmall per centage upon two-penny ſtamps.” 
We I obſerved that ſoldiers had always been conſi- 
dered as machines. 
of „No, Sir, not always—when they have fought 
ni- for liberty, and the independence of their country, | 
der they were no longer machines, they were animated, 
they could reaſon. Now, indeed, they are mere ap- | 


pendages to baggage-waggons—the hinge that point 
the gun, and draw the trigger. It is all machinery 
now, A citizen is as much a machine as a ſoldier, — | 
and the ſtrangeſt of all machines is a citizen keeping 
out French principles by marching to Paris, Sir, 
there never was ſo much machinery in the nation be- | 
tore,” 

„We have certainly © »rted from the principles 
of our forefathers.” | 

No, Sir, you have not departed. Had you de- | | 
parted from them, you might have got better prin— 
ciples ; or, Sir, you might have left them entire; but 
vou did worſe, Sir, you mangled and tortured them 
into the moſt groteſque forms. You have 7rave/tied 
Blackſtone's Commentaries.” 

mentioned to him the principal objection to a 
> are peace, that the French have no permanent conſti- 
r, as WW tution, and J explaincd to him the various changes 
ions. their conſtitution had undergong. He interrupted me 
dant with great indignation : | 

is Sir, Sir, this is ſtuff fit for ſchool-boys, and VH ey 
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ought to be whipt for it. hat conſtitution is per- 


manent, in your ſenſe *” 


« That of our country, in King, Lords, and Com- 


mons.” 
« No, Sir; King, Lords, and Commons, are but 


the forms of the conſtitution, the building, the orna- 


ments, or what you pleaſe. The whole body of laws 
is the conſtitution. When they are changed the con- 
ſtitution is changed, and when they are changed by 
the conſent of the people expreſſed by their organ, 
where is the harm ? But when they are changed arbi- 
trarily, changed wantonly, Sir, at the pleaſure of a 
judge, or a miniſter, the conſtitution is gone; adtum 
eft, periit. Sir, I venerate the form of the Britiſh 
conſtitution—I would have a King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. But if I am impriſoned to-day, for that which 
was not a crime yeſterday, and will not be a crime 
to-morrow, What is it to me that I have King, 
Lords, and Commons? Sir, it is part of the conſti— 
tution, that a perſon to be tried has a right to challenge 
his jury. Now, Sir, would any man ſucceed, who 
ſhould bring a bill into the Houſe of Commons to 
aboliſh that right? No, Sir, not even now. And yet, 
by your own account, what Parliament cannot do, a 
petty judge at a country aſſizes may do—and not be 
hanged by the neck for it. Then what becomes of 
your permanent conſtitution *” 

« The conſtitution, as veſted in Kings, Lords, and 
Commons, is no doubt ——* 

„ No, Sir, there you confound matters again. You 
miſtake the form of government for the conſtitution ; 
the outſide for the inſide ; what you ſee for what you 
feel. The form may be changed, and the conſtitution 
remain. But I beg pardon (bowing ludicrouſly) ; I 
forgot that men in a fright cannot make diſtinctions. 
The piſtol is at your breaſt ſtill,” ; 

4% But, 
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« But, my dear Sir, the incurſion of French prin- 
ciples—” 5 

i Mere wadding, Sir ; you taught them to put the 
ball in. Here is a nation of enlightened ſtateſmen, of 
heroes, and of philoſophers, frightened by pamphlets, 
and talking of a permanent conſtitution, Sir, men 
who overthrow governments, write no pamphlets. 
Cromwell wrote no pamphlets. Ravaillac wrote no 
pamphlets. Sir, whatever your form of government 
may be, your conſtitution is nothing if you can be 
frightened out of its ſubſlance. A conſtitution mult 
have the characteriſtic of Divinity. To be perma— 
nent, it muſt not be Pitt or Fox—Whig or Tory—it 
muſt be the ſame to-day, yeſterday, and for ever.” 
Ie was about to reply, when our mutual friend Sir 
Joſhua appeared, and put an end to the ſubject far 
the preſent. Should any of my illuſtrious friend's 
ſentiments appear different from thoſe held by the au- 
thor of ** Taxation no Tyranny,” let it be remembered, 
that in this place fair play is given to the exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, and no influence is known but that 
of truth and reaſon, 


REPUBLICAN GAZETTE 


FOR 1892, 
Written and prophefied by an eminent Mobocrat, 
[From the Morning Herald.] 


LONDON, 

YESTERDAY the workmen employed in remov- 

ing the rubbiſh of Lambeth Palace found part of a 
book, which, on careful inſpection, proved to be a Bible, 
a work that made ſome noiſe in the laſt century, when 
ſuperſtition and tyranny ruled the land. An antiquary 
offered an aſſignat of thirty halfpence for it; but the 
an with a molt diſintereſted patriotiſm, immediately 
Urnt it. 
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A deputation of active citizens, from the department 
of the Thames, went in a body on Monday to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and made an offering of ſome very fine 
fiſh. I his proof of their zeal for the conſtitution was 
received with the greateft applauſe, and the /adies were 
requeſted to aſſiſt at the deliberations, the members re- 
maining all uncovered while they ſtaid. 

The affair which happened laſt week in the Strand 
has been greatly miſrepreſented. There was no riot in 
the cale. A fellow was detected, in a coffee-houſe, 
reading part of an old volume of Blackflone's Commen- 
taries. The people immediately took him to the lan- 
tern-poſt, hung him up, and afterwards diſperſed in 
the moſt quiet and orderly manner. 

Accounts from Canter bury mention an engagement 
between the national guards and ſome of the refrafory 
priefts, in which about fifty of the latter were killed. 
Nothing can equal the madneſs of thoſe prieſts in ſhut- 
ting their eyes againſt the glorious advantages of our 
new conſtitution, ' 

The 3 per cents were done yeſterday at 27 3-Sths, a 
price which marks the ſtrong confidence of the people 
in the Aſſembly. Several guzneas were done as low as 
37s. and an eminent broker purchaſed frve half-crowns 
tor forty ſhillings. | | 

The primary aſſemblies of Aldgate, Whitechapel, and 
Stepney, met yelterday, and took the civic oath ſeven- 
tcen times, 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
Dec. 25, 1892. 


The decree reſpecting committees was paſſed, The 
Aſſembly, for the more quick diſpatch of buſineſs, is 
to be divided into one hundred and ſeventy committees ; 
and, to prevent partiality, the members of any one 
committee may be members of another, M 

r. 
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Mr. „the Miniſter, appeared at the Bar, and 
announced a letter from the King. The members im- 
mediately ſat down, and put on their hats. The letter 
ſtated that, according to an article in the conſtitution, 
the King was entitled to two candleſticks on his table 
but that Mr. Firebrand, commander of the national 
troops, had allowed him but one. 

The reading of this letter occaſioned the greateſt tu- 
mult and confuſion; but Mr, Cromwell, the illuſtrious 
patriot, moved the order of the day, and that no notice 
ſhould be taken of this letter; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Malter Tyler moved, that a committee ſhould 
be appointed to examine into the complaints ſo often 
brought to the Aſſembly reſpecting the knockers of 
doors. He obſerved, that ſeveral citizens ſtill knocked 
three or four times, and that very loud. He truſted that 
all remains of ariſtacracy would now be aboliſhed. 
Mr. 7ohn Cage ſeconded this motion, and added, 
that there were many other enormities practiſed, which 
ought to be ſeverely puniſhed. He had lately-ſeen no 
fewer than three libraries, in which there were books- 
printed in the laſt century, of the molt dangerous tend- 
ency, as he was informed ;—not that he either did 
or could read them, 

This ſpeech was received with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. | 

One of the members now announced that a deputa- 
tion of young citizens, from Flackney bearding-ſchzoal, 
waited to pay their compliments to the Aflembly.— 
They were admitted amidſt peals of applauſe ; and the 
eldeſt of them, a fine boy about ſix years old, made a 
molt eloquent ſpeech ; after which theſe young patriots 
took the uſual oaths—and ſome gingerbread, and were 
deſired to aſſiſt at the deliberations. 

A weman appeared at the Bar, and denounced a young 
tellow for an attempt to raviſh her. —Referred to the 
committee for general purpoſes, 
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The committee appointed to inſpect the building 
formerly called S,. Paul's Cathedral, reported, that, 
with ſome repairs, it might be fitted up as the National 
aſſembly- room, and that one million and a half of ſix- 
pences would be neceſſary.— The Aſſembly agreed to 
the report. 

A deputation of a&ve citizens, from the department 
of Tothill. fields, came to complain of the high price of 
bread, A member, however, roſe up to remark, that 
there was no end to ſuch complaints, and that they 
ought not to interrupt the great buſineſs of a free na- 
tion,—Agreed, | 

Letters were then read to the Aſſembly, ſtating, 
that four or five thouſand perſons had aſſembled on 


Blackheath, pretending to be artificers, who had loſt f 
their employment in conſequence of the levelling de- 
cree, and that they were ſtarving.— The Aſſembly or- 4 
dered, that ten thouſand of the national troops ſhould 
be ſent againſt them. —Adjourned. 4 


THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


BY MR, MERRY. V 


[From the Courier. 


HE ſun was juſt retir'd, the dews of eve 
Their glow-worm luſtre ſcatter'd o'er the vale ; B 

The lonely nightingale began to grieve, 
Telling, with many a pauſe, her tend'reſt tale. 


No clamours rude diſturb'd the penſive hour, 
And the young moon, yet fearful of the night, E. 

Rear'd her pale creſcent o'er the burniſh'd tow'r, 
That caught the parting orb's ſtill ling'ring light. 


Twas then, where peaſant footſteps mark'd the way, 
A wounded ſoldier feebly mov'd along; Ar 
While pity in his youthful form might view 


A helpleſs prematurity of age. 
Then 
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Then as with ſtrange contortions lab'ring ſlow, 
He gain'd the ſummit of his native hl, 

And ſaw the well-known proſpect ſpread below, 
The farm, the cot, the hamlet, and the mill; 


| In ſpite of fortitude, one ſtruggling figh 
Shook the firm texture of his tortur'd heart ; 
And from his hollow and dejected eye 


One trembling tear hung ready to depart. 


How chang'd 7 eried) is the fair ſcene to me, 
Since laſt acroſs this narrow path I went! 

The ſoaring lark felt not ſuperior glee, 
Nor any human breaſt more true content.. 


„When the freſh hay was o'er the meadow thrown, 
Amidſt the buſy throng I ſtill appear'd ; 
N on too at harveſt-time was ſhown, 
hile Lucy's carol ev'ry labour cheer'd. 


„The burning rays I ſcarcely ſeem'd to feel, 
4 If the dear maiden near me chanc'd to rove; 
Or if ſhe deign'd to ſhare my frugal meal, 

It was a rich repait—a feaſt of love. 


„And when at ev'ning, with a ruſtic's pride, 
I dar'd the ſturdieſt wreſtlers on the green, 

What joy was mine! to hear her at my fide 
Extol my vigour and my manly mien. 


& Ah! now no more the ſprightly laſs ſhall run 
To bid me welcome from the ſultry plain ; 
But her averted eye my fight will ſhun, 
Aud all our cheriſh'd, fondeſt hopes be vain. 


„Alas! my parents, muſt ye too endure 

That I ſhould gloom for e'er your homely mirth, 
Exiſt upon the pittance ye procure, 

And make ye curſe the hour that gave me birth ? 


Oh, hapleſs day! when at a neighb'ring wake, 
The gaudy ſergeant caught my wand'ring eye, 
And as his tongue of war and honour ſpake, 
I felt a with to conquer or to die. 


n 6 Then, 
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“ Then, while he bound the ribands on my brow, - | 
He talk'd of captains kind and generals good, 

Said, a whole nation would my fame avow, 
And bounty call'd the purchaſe of my blood. 


& Yet I refus'd that bounty—I diſdain'd 
To ell my ſervice in a righteous cauſe, 

And ſuch to my dull ſenſe it was explain'd, 
The cauſe of monarchs, juſtice, and the laws. 


The rattling drums beat loud, the fifes began, 
My King and country ſeem'd to aſk my aid; 
Through ev'ry vein the thrilling ardour ran— 
J lett my humble cot, my village mai4. 


| 
“ Oh, hapleſs day! torn from my Lucy's charms, 
I thence was hurried to a ſcene of ſtrife, ] 
To painful marches, and the din of arms— 
The wreck of reaton and the waite of lite. ( 


& In loathſome veſſels now with crowds confin'd, 

Now led with hoſts to flaughter in the fictd ; a 
Now backward driv'n, like leaves before the wind, 

Too weak to ſtand, and yet aſliam'd to yield, 


“Till oft-repeated victories inſpir'd 
With tenfold fury the indignant toe, 
Who ruthleſs {till advanc'd as we retir'c, 


And laid our boaſted, proudeſt hunours low. * 
Through frozen deſerts then compell'd to fiy, 5 
Our braveſt legions moulder'd falt au ay, ta 
Thouſands of wounds and ſickneſs left to die, ; 
White hov'ring ravens mark'd them for their prey. ; 
& Ah! ſure remorie tl.cir ſavage hearts muſt rend, 1 | 
Whole ſelfiſh, deip'rate frenzy could decree, you 
That in one maſs of murder men ſhould blend, * 
y ho ſent the ate t fight againſt the free. def 
« Unequal conqueſt !—at fair Freedom's call, | . 
The loweſt hind glows with celeſtial fire; fine 
She rules, directs, j ervades, and conquers all, bin 
And armies at her ſacred glance expire, did 


« Then 


len 
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Then be this warfare of the world accurs'd ! 
The ſon now weeps not on the father's bier, 

But gray-hair'd age (for nature is revers'd) 
Drops o'er his children's grave an icy tear.” 


Thus having ſpoke—by varying paſſions toſt, 
He reach'd the threſhold of his parents” ſhed, 
Who knew not of his fate, but mourn'd him loſt, 
Amidſt the number of the unnam'd dead. 


Soon as they heard his well-remember'd voice, 
A ray of rapture chas'd habitual care: 

* Our HEN RV lives—we may again rejoice !” 
And Lucy ſweetly bluſl'd, for ſhe was there. 


But when he enter'd in ſuch horrid guiſe, 
His mother ſhriek'd, and dropp'd upon the floor: 
His father look'd to heav'n with ſtreaming eyes, 
And Lucy ſunk, alas! to riſe no more. 


O, may this tale, which agony muſt cloſe, 
Give due contrition to the ſelf-call'd great, 

And ſhow the poor how hard the lot of thoſe 

Who ſhed their blood for miniſters of fate“ 


LETTER FROM A LADY. 
[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


Our fair correſpondent has ſtated her caſe in ſo ſimple and artleſs a 
manner, and the misfortune under which ſhe labours is one ſo com- 
mon, and, as we fear, fo increaſing throughout the country, that 
we loſe no time in laying it before the public, exactly as it has come 
to our hands, 


SIR, 
I DO not know if you will admit a female corre- 
* ſpondent, having ſeen none ſuch acknowledged in 
your paper as yet, though I have ſeen it from the very 
beginning. But I hope you will—having a caſe to lay 
betore you, which, I think, you ought to conſider, 
What I find moſt fault with you for is, that you con- 


fine your remarks chiefly to public matters, as if jaco- 


biniſm, and the principles which you ſet up to oppoſe, 
did not diſturb domeſtic felicity and comfort as much 
as 
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as it does kingdoms and empires, though, in your pre- 
face or proſpectus, you mention it in that light 
« Whether as it openly threatens the ſubverſion of 
ſtates, or gradually ſaps the foundations of domeſtic 
happineſs;“ - which expreſſion has encouraged me to 
write to you on this ſubject. | 

My father is a reſpectable manufacturer in the ca- 
lico line, and uſed to be one of the cheertulleſt, beſt- 
humoured men in the world, and the moſt indulgent 
parent, and huſband and maſter of a family. It was 
not till theſe times came to their height, that he was ſo 
greatly altered. He was always, to be ſure, an oppo- 
ſtion«man, having, as he frequently uſed to ſay, in- 
herited thoſe principles from his forefathers, who were 
independent men, and enemies to the miniſters of their 
time. But then his politics were without bitterneſs 
or gall ; and though he was a warm ſpeaker at the pa- 
riſh meetings, againſt oppreſſion and poor-rates, he 
never brought his violence home with him, but told us 
(my mother and me, and my brother John, who was 
with us at that time) how well he had ſpoken, and that 
was all; and, ſo late as the great victory of Lord 
Howe over the French on the 1ſt of June, J remember 
his ſending for the reQor, who is quite of other prin- 
ciples, being a ſtaunch government-man, to come and 
drink a bottle with him to the Wooden Walls of Old 
England. 

Alas! Sir, it is ſince that period that he has been 
growing every day bitterer and bitterer, and unkinder 
and unkinder—ever ſince the very month after (I think 
I could almoſt fix the day in my own mind) when he 
came from hearing a leQurer who went about the 
country reading hiltory and philoſophy, and, as my fa- 
ther ſaid, „ kindling a holy enthuſiaſm of freedom.” 
I remember the words as if it were but yeſterday ; I 
am ſure I have reaſon, and ſo have we all; for, from 
that moment, his whole temper and manner changed 
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ſo, that our houſe, from being the pleaſanteſt in the 
village for cheerful ſociety and kindneſs one to another, 
is become gloomy and diſconſolate to us all. 

My brother, indeed, had left us, being gone to Lon- 
don, to a conveyancer, I think they call it, whom you 
perhaps may know, Sir; and if you ſhould fee my 
brother with him, you would do a great good in ad- 
viſing him to leave off the ſpeaking- ſociety (in which, 
| am ſorry to ſay, my father encourages him by letter), 
where he makes ſpeeches about reform, which he ſends 
my father by the poſt ; but does not mind his buſineſs 
of conveyancer—alleging, that he is born to greater 
things, having a ſpirit above ſuch a plodding bulineſs, 
and that he looks to fiſt principles, and to other times 
which are coming on, when conveyancers Will be good 
for nothing, and only politics thought of, and great ta- 
leuts will make their way to the top. He writes all this 
toms; and I am ſure it only adds to my ſorrow, in- 
ſtcad of thoſe bright hopes which he intends to infpire. 

But to return to my father—who is now always 
reading books and pamphlets that ſeem quite wicked 
and immoral to my mind and my poor mother's, whom 
it vexes ſadly to hear my father talk before company, 
that marriage is good for nothing, and ought tv be free 
to be broken by either party at will, it was but the 
other day that he told her, that if he were to chooſe 
again, by the new law in the only free country in the 
world, he would prefer concubinage—15 he ſaid in my 
hearing, 

He uſed to be compaſſionate to the poor, and to 
beggars even—but now he drives the latter frem his 
wor, ſaying, if they are oppreſſed, why do not they 
right themſelves? and that the good things of the world 
are divided uncqually, and the moment is at hand when 
thoſe who have nothing will bear it no longer ; and that 
he will not, for his part, be guilty of making the evil 
les felt, and ſo keep off the remedy, 

Then 
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Then he tells us that gratitude is a bad paſſion, and 
bas actually quarrelled with Sir „ his land- 
lord, who raiſed him, and lent him money when he 
was in diſtreſs, juſt after ſetting up for himſelf in buſi- 
neſs (though now he is ſo affluent), becauſe he ſaid he 
could not abide a man who had laid upon him the 
weight of an obligation. 

He uſed to go to church too, regularly every Sunday ; 
but of late he has left it off entirely, though profeſſing, 
at the ſame time, to be more religious than ever, and 
to adore the Supreme Being in his works.—So he 
makes me walk in the open air during ſervice-time, 
and bids me gaze up and look around, and overflow 
with divine fenſation—which he ſays is natural. reli- 
gion, and better than all the preaching and ſaying 
printed prayers in the world. I do not know why it 
is; but, though I have walked in all weathers at this 
devotion, I have not felt ſo devout, nor come home ſo 
comfortable and ſatisfied with myſelf, as if I had been 
at church in the old way to which | was accuſtomed, 
As for my poor mother, the is by no means to be per- 
ſuaded to it, but calls it downright heathen, and goes 
to church the more, which makes my father only the 
more angry. 

But, perhaps, the greateſt grievance of all is about 
my marrying, which I was going to be; but my 
father has put a ſtop to it, becauſe my Edward, to 
whom I was betrothed (and a match every way ſuitable 
in ſituation, as all the world allows), went into the 
yeomanry cavalry, for the defence of his King and 
country—which angered my father paſt all enduring— 
He hates all war and bloodſhed, he ſays, and was al- 
ways twitting and reproaching Edward with his mi— 
litary ardour, and thirſt of human blood (as he called 
it), till at length, one day, in his drink (for though for- 
merly very ſober and abſtemious, he has taken more to 
drink of late), he downright quarrelled with him for 


good 


1 
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good and all, and turned him out of the houſe, ſaying, 
He would have no butcher of his fellotu- creatures there. 
This was laſt month, at the dinner which he gave on 
the chriſtening of my little brother Buonaparte Sourby, 
which name he gave him againſt the advice of the cler- 
gyman and all his neighbours. 

I am afraid theſe particulars may ſeem tireſome and 
unintereſting ; and I feel that I have not half deſcribed 
the uncaſineſs which this new temper and principles of 
my father occaſion, and the change that has been 
made in him; nor how ſurpriſing it ſeems to me, 
that the more he has liberty and independence in his 
mouth, the more he ſhould be a tyrant (if I might ſay 
ſo) in his conduct to his family. But I will intrude 
no longer, than to ſay, that 

] am, Sir, 
Your afflicted humble ſervant, 
. LETITIA SOURBY» 

I forgot to mention, that my father does not know 
of my ſeeing your paper, which I ſee at a neighbour's 
in the village (a widow lady), who takes it in, and lets 
me read it when I call upon her. My father would be 
very angry it he knew it, 


—— — — 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL SHALLOW. 
[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


SIR, 

EARING you had ſome time back publiſhed a 
letter from a Young Woman, complaining, her fa- 

ther had been miſled by theſe new-fangled French doc- 
trines, I take the liberty (though I am but a poor 
{cribe) to relate to you the hiſtory of my own family. 
We live in a ſmall town in Warwickſhire, Father is 

2 ſhoemaker ; I am his apprentice ; and mother as emi- 
nent a clear-{tarcher as any in the county, We were 
very hard-working people, and had plenty of cuſtomers, 
d were as comfortable a family as could be, till about 
vor. II. | N two 
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two months ago, when father one evening carried a 
pair of ſhoes to the maſter of the Red Lion. It was 
twelve o'clock before he came home ; he was ver 

drunk, and came in ſinging (as he called it) patriotic 
ſongs. Father never could ſing in his life; but he 
made a frightful noiſe, and mother and J had much 
ado to get him to bed. Being uſually a ſober man, 
next day he was very ſick, and could not fit at his 
work; and a ſtrange, ill-looking man came and aſked 
to ſpeak to him, and they were ſhut up together ever 
ſo long, and when he went away, father ſaid it was 
Citizen Rigſbau, a member of the Correſponding Society, 
and occaſionally ſteward of the Vhig Club, a great phi- 
loſopher, and a patrizt, who had been ſent down to en- 
lighten and reform, and organize (I think he called it 

this part of the nation, and father was to help him.— 
Father ſaid it would be a GLORIOUs work ! and full of 
HUMAN WISDOM and INTEGRITY | 

Meantime, however, his own work ſtood ſtill, and 
we were half ſtarved. My mother had a great affec- 
tion for my father, and a high opinion of his under- 
ſtanding ; but when ſhe found his ſtudying politics 
made us none the richer, and his neglecting his work 
made us all the poorer, ſhe grew ſomewhat cruſty, and 
one evening, when father had been keeping his Decade- 
day, as he calls it (for we had no Sundays now, though 
we did no work), mother plucked up a ſpirit, and well 
ſcolded him, He only ſmiled, and. told her, Philo- 
ſophers did not like a noiſe ; therefore he ſhould get 
rid of a brawling wife, for he would be divorced as 
ſoon as the French came. “ Divorced !”* ſaid my 
mother, colouring as red as a turkey- cock“ Nay, 

Female Citizen,” ſaid he,“ do not bluſh, it will be no 

diſgrace to thee ; I ſhall only allege incompatibility of 
temper, and when thou art divorced from me, thou 

mayeſt marry as many huſbands as thou canſt get 

one after another, that is.”—* May I, ſure?” ſaid 


mother; and ſhe ſeemed quite pacihed, and went _ 
| 0 
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of the room, telling one, two, three, upon her fingers. 
Then my father turned to me My brave boy, ſaid 
he,“ thou art no longer my child, but the child of thy 
country ;” and then he ran on a deal about the old Ro- 
mans, and a parcel of ſtuff I did not heed—T had heard 
enough in knowing I was no longer his fon, and I de- 
termined to ſhift for myſelf in the world, and trouble 
my head no more about him. 

A few days ago he happened to get drunk again; 
and as he was roaring Liberty and Equality in the 
ſtreet, a ſturdy fellow came up, and damned him for a 
Jacobin, and puſhed him into the kennel. I happened 
not to be far off, ſo he halloos out to me“ Come 
hither, Sam, and help thy old father on his legs again.” 
] thought to ſhow how well I had improved by his in 
ſtructions; ſo, going up to him, I ſaid, “Citizen, I am 
not thy child, but the child of my country“ —and was 
walking away, when I met a gentleman who had dealt 
at our ſhop, who, ſeeing father ſprawling on his back, 
inſiſted on my going and taking him up, and ſupport- 
ing him home, and he walked with us; ſo, when 
we came to our houſe, the gentleman ſaid to my 
mother, „Mrs. Shallow, I have brought you home 
a drunken huſband ; but you are a good wife, and, I 
doubt not, will take care of him,”—* Sir,” ſaid my 
mother, calmly, “ to oblige you, I will take charge of 
this cilixen; but—" Citizen!“ cried the gentleman, 
eis he not your huſband ?”'—< Why yes, Sir, I cannot 
but ſay he is at preſent ; but we ſhall ſoon be divorced 
for comatability of tempers, as Richard calls it, and 
then I ſhall marry neighbour Wilkins the clothier ; 
and then Ephraim Hopkins, a promiſing youth in 
the ſadlery line; and then, perhaps, John ” 
Hold your fooliſh prating,” ſaid the gentleman ; and 
therewith he fell a diſcourſing upon the nonſenſical: 
doctrines that we had been learning, and vowed, as he 
was a juſtice of peace, to clear the pariſh of that Rig- 

N 2 ſhaw, 
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ſhaw, if he were fifty times a /Vhig and Correſponding 
| Society-mane | 

Next day he came again; father was ill, from the 
bruiſes he got by his fall, ſo the gentleman went and 
talked to him by his bed-ſide; and truth to ſay, we 
were all deſperately aſhamed of ourſelves, and very 
ſorry for what had happened; and reſolved to keep to 
our buſineſs, which we did underſtand ; and not meddle 
with politics, conſtitutions, or divorces, any more, 
Father has ſhut his door againſt all citizens (as for 
Rigſhaw, he was put in gaol for robbing the land- 
lord's hen- rooſt); and we hope in time, by the help of a 
few friends, to get into buſineſs again, though at pre- 
ſent 'tis but poor doings with us. | 

If you think, Sir, our example may ſerve as a 


warning to others, you are very welcome to publiſh. 


this letter. 
| From your obedient humble ſervant, 


SAMUEL SHALLOW, 


- IMPROVEMENT OF THE FISHERIES. 


IN A LETTER 'TO SIR JOSEPH BANKS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY, AND READ LATELY IN THE 5$0- 


CIETY, 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


SIR, 
EVER deſirous to contribute what lies in my power 
to the perfection of thoſe plans in which the So- 
ciety are laudably employed, I beg leave to communi- 
cate a diſcovery lately made in America, and which I 
have no doubt will prove of infinite ſervice to this 
country, if not reſiſted by that bughear, dread of inno- 
vation, which threatens to render all improvement dead 
and unprogreſſive. | 
In an American paper which lately came into my 


hands, I found the following paragraph— 
. « New 
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« New Hampſhire, Keen, March 22. 


« A ſingular fact. —We hear from Enfield, in the 
upper part of this county, that as two men were roll ing 
a pond in purſuit of a mouſe, one of them being thirſty, 


and perceiving a hole which had been cut through the 
ice by ſome fiſhermen, he ſtooped down to drink, but 


being poſſeſſed of a long red noſe, a fiſh ſuppoſed he 


had ſome bait, and made bold to ſnap at it, when the 


man ſuddenly throwing his head back, drew out a trout, 


which weighed three pounds four ounces.“ 


Since the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 


there has not been a diſcovery equal to this nothing 
which will tend more to facilitate the art of angling, 
and render the implements of fiſhery ſo cheap. Imme- 
diately on reading this account, I went to the New 


York coffee-houſe, ſituated in the ward of Cornhill, 


and pariſh of St. Michael's, and inquired if any gen- 
tlemen had lately arrived from America. I found ſe- 


veral, who confirmed the truth of this fat, by pro- 


ducing other newſpapers, into which it was copied. 


The evidence being now complete, I immediately fat: 


down to improve upon this diſcovery. The reſult of 


my reflections I beg leave to communicate. to the So- 


ciety by your means, 

The leading tact here eſtabliſhed is, that * Red nsſes 
are a good and ſufficient bait for trout. „I will not {top 
here to difſert on the mouſe-hunting, which probably is 


a diverſion peculiar to Enfield, in the province of New | 


Hampfhire, as hunting the ſteeple is in ſome provinces 


in England, not to ſpeak of chaſing butterflies, and. 


emperors of Morocco—bnt I will proceed to obſerve 
upon the ſact itſelf, that if due encouragement is given 


to the breed of red noſes, nn trout will ſoon be 


as caſy as taking ſnuff. 
To aſcertain the fact, however, by experiment, 
which now and then is a pretty certain way of proving 


7 facts, 
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facts, I went down to my country-ſeat in Surry, where 
I have an excellent fiſh-pond. On my arrival, May 
the 6th, at three o'clock P. M. I immediately called 
my ſervants and tenants together, that I might find a 
proper perſon, that is, a perſon with a proper noſe, 
long and red, as deſcribed in the account, With ſome 
difficulty I diſcovered a noſe of the proper dimenſions, 
namely, three inches and an half long, and, at the 
broadeſt part, one inch and three quarters, A better 
noſe could not be conceived as to length, but it wanted 
redneſs. I was ſurpriſed at this, becauſe the fellow 
who owned the noſe had often been brought before me, 
as a juſtice of the peace, for getting drunk and romp- 
ing with the maids. My ſervant however whiſpered 
me, © Your honour will pleaſe to remember that you 
took away the ſpirit licence from the public-houſe laſt 
year.. This accounted for the matter at once] took 
the fellow into my houſe, and ſending to town for a 
fix gallon caſk of true Britiſh ſpirits, I pretended to 
make this fellow keeper of it. The ſcheme anſwered, 
for, in leſs than a month, I had reaſon to think his 
noſe a ſufficient temptation to any trout in the king- 
dom. I then took him to the pond, and inſtructed 
him how to proceed. He lay for an hour with his noſe 
about half an inch in the water, but nothing came—l 
encouraged him however to perſevere, and to my utter 
Joy, a trout of the preciſe weight deſcribed in the printed 
account, in an unguarded moment, ſeduced by a crim- 
ſon concupiſcence, made a bite at the fellow's noſe, 
who throwing his head back as I taught him, produced 
the fiſh, The fact was now ſo plain, that J made 
him repeat the experiment, and it was always attended 
with equal ſucceſs, 

Permit me now, Sir, to obſerve: 

Firſt, That the expenſe of fiſhing-tackle, boats, 
nets, &c. &c. which bears very hard upon the poor, 


may hereby be ſaved. Men who haye not nets come 
into 
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into the world with noſes; and that which formerly 
ſerved only to ſmell a rat, may now bait a trout. 

Secondly, The breed of long, red noſes may be more 
ealily cultivated in this country than in any other; for 
two reaſons, namely, for the innate love of gin, and 
for the eaſe and facility with which the Government 
have contrived that gin ſhould be procured, every ſixth 
or ſeventh houſe being a public houſe. 

This learned Society cannot but have heard of a mode 
of catching trout by 7:ic&/iyg them. The preſent mode 
however 1s far ſuperior, becauſe only one minute's in- 
ſtruction is neceſſary, and becauſe the materials are 
always ready; for, barring accidents, I believe that 
every man carries his noſe before him. I hope that what 
our immortal bard has ſaid of a god noſe will ſoon be 
realized of a red one . A good noſe is requiſite alſo, 
to ſmell out work for the other ſenſes” Net I muſt 
confeſs that Skakeſpear, with all his genius, ſpeaks 
ſometimes of red noſes in terms not very reſpectful. 

I am aware that the preſent ſtate of the laws re- 
ſpecting fiſheries may be offered as an objection to my 
plan. For if every man who has a red noſe is allowed 
to catch fiſh, property in rivers, &c, will be deſtroyed. 
This objection is plauſible it is difficult to word an 
act of Parliament, ſo as to attach to the noſe, though 
ſometimes they may be applied with eaſe to other 
places. But yet I think that the exiſting laws will be 
quite ſufficient; and every man with a red noſe be 
obliged to take out a licence, or to give ſecurity for his 
good behaviour in ponds, &c. 

In a moral light, this ſcheme will not be without its 
uſes. In the preſent irritable ſtate of the noſe, how 
much duelling and bloodſhed does it occaſion? But 
when the noſe is made ſubſervient to the teeth, when 
biting becomes a buſineſs, when noſtrils become nets, 
and redneſs affords temptation to fiſh as well as to fe- 

males, 
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males“, the true dignity of the noſe will be reſtored 
it will then have found a uſe, of which the world ſince 
its creation has been ignorant. 

I have only to add, Sir, that Iam not ſo ſanguine in 
this my ſcheme, as to inſinuate the leaſt probability of 
its being extended to the catching of ſturgeon or ſalmon; 
theſe large fiſh muſt come the old way; for I am of 
opinion, though with due deference to this learned So- 
cicty, that with a ſcore of long red noſes, with “ the 
great fiſherman” Curtis, at their head, and Jamy 
Boſwell's Song in their teeth, would not be ſufficient to 
move any thing every like a whale,” 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
RonroLPHUsS RUBICUND, 
— — 
PARODY ON GRAY'S ELEGM 
[From the Morning Herald.) 


GT. Paul's proclaims the {o;emn midnight hour, 
The weary cit flow turns the maſter-key ; 
Time-ſtinted prentices up Ludgate ſcour, 
And leave the ſtreet to darkneſs and to me. 


Now glimmering lamps afford a douhtful ray, 
And ſcarce a found diſturbs-the night's dull ear; 

Save where ſome rambling hack directs its way, 
Or frequent tinklings rouſe the tavern bar; 


Save that in vonder iron-grated tower, 
The watchmen to the conitable complain, 
Of ſuch as, in denance to their power, 
Moleſt their ancient folitary reign. 


— A 


*% — 
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Certain females are ſaid to be ſond cf red coats, See my Memoir? 
of the Horfe Guards, vol. vi. p. 729. 
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" B'K Beneath theſe butchers? ſtalls, that pent-houſe ſhed, 
Where rankling offals fret in many a heap; 


?T Each in his ſeveral ſtye of garbage laid, 
"+ The dext'rous ſons of Buckborſe ſoundly fleep. 
of The cheerful call of“ Chair! your honour, chair!“ 
** Rakes drunk, and roaring, from the Bedford Head, 
p The calls of coachmen, ſquabbling for a fare, 
*% No more can rouſe them from their lowly bed, | 
hk For them the blazing links no longer burn, 
? Or buſy bunters ply their evening care; 
amy No ſetters watch the muddled cit's return, 
it to In hopes ſome pittance of the prey to ſhare. 
Oft to their ſubtlety the fob did yield, 
Their cunning oft the pocket-ſtring hath broke; 
How in dark alleys bludgeons would they wield, 


How bow'd the wretch beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 


ND. Let not ambition mock their humble toil, 
Their vulgar crimes and villany obſcure; 
Nor rich rogues hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The law and petty knaveries of the poor. 


The titled villain, and the thief of pow'r, 
The greateſt rogue that ever bore a name, 
Awaits alike th' inevitable hour 


The paths of wickedneſs but lead to ſhame. 


Nor ye, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, | 
Tf juſtice round their necks the halter fix; | 
It, from the gallows, to their kindred vault, 
They rid not pompous in a coach and fix, 


Gives not the lordly axe as ſure a fate ? 
Are Peers exempt from mould'ring into duſt? 
Can all the gilded *ſcutcheons of the great 
Stamp on polluted deeds the name of 1uſt ? 


Peneath the gibbet's ſelf perhaps is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with infernal fire; | 
Hands which the ſword of Nzzo might have ſway'd, | [| 
And, 'nudſt the carnage, tun'd th' exulting lyre! 140 


TH _— . | | 
2250 Ambition to their eyes her ample page, | | 
Rich with ſuch monſtrous crimes, did ne'er unrol; { | 

neath Chill penury repreſs'd their native rage, Ii 


And froze the bloody curreat of their ſoul. | 


Full I! 
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Full many a vouth, fit for each horrid ſcene, 
The dark and footy flues of chimuies bear; 

Full many a rogue is born to cheat unſeen, 
And dies unhang'd, for want of proper care. 


Some petty CHarTRES, that, with dauntlets breaſt, 
Each call of worth and honeſty withitood, 

Some mute inglorious WIL uor here may reſt, 
Some „ guiltleſs of his 's blood. 


The votes of venal ſenates to command, 
The worthy man's opinion to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter miichief o'er a run'd land, 
And read their curſes in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbad—nor circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing fortunes, but their crimes confin'd; 
Forbad with libels to infult the throne, 

And vilify the nobleſt of mankind : 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious guilt to hide, 
To bid defiance to all ſenſe of ſhame, 

Their country's toil and labour to deride, 
And heap treſh fuel on ſedition's flame. 


To ſuch high crimes, ſuch prodigies of vice, 
Their vulgar wiſhes ne'er preſum'd to ſoar; 
Content on. wheel-barrows to cog the dice, 
Or pick a pocket at a playhouſe door. 


Yet een theſe humble vices to correct, 
Old Tybura lifts his triple front on high; 
Bridewell, with bloody whips and fetters deck'd, 
Frowns dreadful vengeance on the younger fry. 


Their years, their names, their birth and parentage; 


Thongh douhtful all, the Grubſtreet bard ſupplies; 


Prints but what firſt debauch'd the tender age, 
And with what words the ripen'd felon dies. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 

Wen to the dreadful tree oi death confign'd, 
But yearns to think upon the fatal day, 

That firit ſeduc'd to fin his pliant mind? 


No foul ſo callous but remorſe may wring, 
No heart fo hard but guilt may teach to ſigh; 
Contrition forces heart- felt tears to ſpring, 
And melt to tenderneis the ſterneſt eye. 


For 
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For him, the maſter of the pilfering herd, 

Whom certain puniſhment attends, though late; 
If, when his wretched carcaſe is interr'd, 

Some curious perſon ſhould inquire his fate; 


Haply ſome hoary-headed thief may ſay, 
Oſt have I ſeen him with his lighted link, 
Guide ſome unwary ſtranger croſs the way, 


And pick his pocket at the kennel's brink. 


There, at the foot of yonder column ſtretch'd, 
Where the Seven Dials are exalted high, | 
He and his myrmidons for hours have watch'd, 


And pour'd deſtruction on each patler-by. 


„Hard by yon hill, where not a lamp appears, 
Sculking in queſt of booty he would wait; 
Now as a beggar ſhedding artful tears, 
Now ſmiting with his crutch ſome hapleſs pate. 


& One morn I miſs'd him at th' accuſtom'd place, 
The ſeven- fac'd pillar, and the fav'rite wall; 
Another came, nor yet I ſaw his face: 
The poſt, the croſſings were deſerted all. 


At laſt, in diſmal cart, and ſad array, 
Backward up Holborn-hill I ſaw him mount; 

Here you may read (for you can read, you fay) 
His Epitaph in th* Ord'nary's account.” 


EPITAPH, 


Here feſtering reſts a quondam plague of earth, 
To virtue and to honeſt ſhame unknown; 

Low Cunning on a dunghill gave him birth, 
And Villany confeſs'd him tor her own. 


Quick were his fingers, and his foul was dark; 
In artful knavery lay all his hope; 

No pains he ſpar'd, and ſeldom miſs'd his mark, 
And gain'd from Juſtice all he fear d—a rope 


i! farther you his villanies would know, 
And genuine anecdotes deſire to meet, 
Go read the ſtory of his vice and woe, 
Printed and ſold by Siursox, near the Fleet. 
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A TOUR TO CELBRIDGE*. 


BY DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
[From the European Magazine.] 


THE love of variety is a paſſion naturally implanted 

in the human breaſt, nor perhaps is the rational 
ſegregated from the brute creature, by any more diſ- 
cernible diſcrimination than an eager deſire to viſit dif- 
ferent countries, to explore new objects, and to accu- 
mulate freſh materials for the verſatility of contempla- 
tive inveſtigation. Sir Thomas Brown ſays, that were 
the regions-of his ſecond ſtate of exiſtence left to his 
election, he weuld chooſe to be the inhabitant of a 
planet, rather than of a fixed ſtar. Without ſtaying to 
examine, whether there is not more of humour than 
ſolidity in this whimſical preference, we may venture 
to pronounce that the faculties of the mind {tagnate by 
confinement, and that change of place will naturally 
produce viciſſitude of ideas. There is, beſides, this 
certain advantage in travelling, it makes us independent 
of other men's labour ; obſervation reſcues from pre- 
Judice, teaches to moderate credulity, and afliſts to 
detect impoſition, I was naturally led to theſe refiec- 
tions by a retroſpect to the occurrences of a day lately 
ſpent in the vicinage of Dublin. Having vilited every 
thing worthy the notice of a ſtranger in the metropolis 
of Ireland, and being fatigued by conviviality without 
converſation, ſociety without ſelection, conſtitutiona! 
bumpers, and ſtale anecdotes, I determined to explore 
the banks of the Liffey, and to ſearch among the aimni- 
coliſts for that entertainment which eluded my purſuit 
in the urbanity of the capital; letters, which the offi- 
ciouſneſs of friends rather than any ſolicitation on my 


— 


* 


# This excellent ridicule of Dr. Johnſon's ſtyle was, when it ap- 
peared, aſcribed to Mr Jephſon. 
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part, had put into my hands at my leaving London, 
ſerved to introduce me among others to two ladies who 
happened to be at that time reſident in Dublin. The 
name of Mrs. Greville is too well known in the world 
of talte and faſhion to depend for celebrity on the pe- 
riſhable memorial of a fugitive itinerary; and Mrs. 
Jephſon poſſeſſes all the powers of captivation, with- 
out brandiſhing any of the weapons of allurement, F 
had ſcarcely intimated to theſe ladies my ſatiety of the 
town, and my wiſh for a rural excurſion, when Mrs. 
Greville offered me a place in her coach, which had 
been juſt ordered to the door to convey Mrs. Jephſon, 


a dignified clergyman, then preſent, and herſelf, to the. 


ſeat of Colonel Marlay at Celbridge. The clergyman, 
| afterwards found to be the brother of Colonel Marlay, 
whoſe villa was to be the Calpe of our peregrination: as 
{ liked the company, I did not heſitate to accept the ac- 
commodation. Though we paſſed with a rapid velocity 
over little more than three leagues of high road to Cel- 
bridge, I obſerved many ſtately manſions, many well- 
diſpoſed encloſures, and more towering - plantations 


than any eye but that of a native of Scotland could dif. ' 


cover in the black circumference of the whole Cale- 


donian horizon. The pleaſure I received from the 
tranſient contemplation of ſuch ſcenes, was often inter- 


rupted by the ſight of tattered mendicants, who crawled 
from their hamlets of mud on the way-ſide, to howl 
tor charity, or to gaze in torpid ſuſpenſion at the ordi- 
nary phenomenon of a paſling equipage. National re- 
flections are always illiberal, and often ill- founded; the 
poverty of the lower claſs of people in Ireland is gene- 
rally imputed to lazineſs; but ſagacity will not reſt ſa- 
tished with ſuch a ſolution, eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered that the riſk of a halter is intuitively preferable 
to the certainty of famine, and that the rags of theſe 
miſerable bipeds might be mended with leſs trouble 
than they are worn; and ina ſhorter time than, if they 
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are ſhaken off, they can again be indued. This remark 
muſt however occur to every ſojourner in Ireland, that 
the tranſitions in the ſcale of opulence are by no means 
gradual, as in England, from abundance to competency, 


from luxury to convenience, from the elegances to the 


neceſſaries of life; but from ſuperfluities to indigence, 
from the riot of profuſion to the fouleſt dregs of ſquali- 
dity and wretchedneſs; ſo that there ſeem to be few 
intermediate links in the great deſcending chain of pro- 
perty. When the ſtrepituoſity of total progreſſion ren- 
dered the modulation of ordinary diſcourſe inaudible, 
the ladies and the Dean had recourſe to ſong, that we 
might not rely ſolely for our entertainment on the gra- 
tification of viſion. The Dean began by chaunting ſome 
verſes of a ſublime anthem, in a ſtrain of harmony, 
which might have excited extraordinary emotions in a 
Webſter or a Manzuoli: the ladies, who joined in the 
chorus, aſſured me, he was a perfect maſter of the ſci- 


_entific part of muſic, and my auditory organs did juſtice 


to his powers of vocal execution. By degrees the ſerious 
tenor of ſacred melody was exchanged for the lighter 
airs of the Beggar's Opera; and before we reached the 
Cherry-tree (a magnificent public-houſe at the village 
of Lucan, within a league of Celbridge), our ſmall com- 
pany had vocalized all the ſongs in the opera in ſuch a 
manner as I never heard them executed upon any 
theatre in London. An overturn, occaſioned by our 
coachman's driving over ſome pigs and children who 
were lying together in the middle of the road, obliged 


us to deſcend from our vehicle at the Cherry-tree, 


While the carriage- was refitting, and the Jadies re- 
adjuſting their dreſs, which had ſuffered ſome diſcom- 
poſure from the accident, I entered into converſation 
with the publican. I was naturally led to make ſome 
inquiries about the place I was going to viſit, and the 
character of the owner. The ſubltance of my hoſt's 


anformation was, that Celbridge was reckoned one " 
the 
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the moſl beautiful villas on the river; but Eſquire Con- 
noily's was the grandeſt ſeat in the whole world: the 
Colonel, he told me, had long ſerved in the army with 
great reputation, and had quitted it on fome diſguſt, or 
to have more leiſure for the buſineſs of agriculture, in 
which he takes great delight, and is very ſkilful. His 
clothing was of goats-ſkins faſtened together with leather 
thongs, and girt round the middle by a ſaſh, which he 
had worn in all the late wars. Since his retirement he 
had never ſhaved his beard, which hung below his 
waiſt, and was quite white, though his age was but 
little on the duſky ſide of fifty. His love of ſequeſtra- 
tion being generally known, his gate was ſeldom be- 
ſieged with idle viſitors, and many were deterred from 
approaching it by the fear of a twelve-pounder planted 
at the orifice of a ſide-wall, commanding the entrance 
to the manſion; this piece of ordnance being loaded u 
to the muzzle with boiled potatoes, ſpontaneouſly dil- 
charged its vegetable ammunition in the faces of all who 
laid hold of his knocker without buſineſs or invitation. 
This account was ſo choked with colloquial bar- 
bariſm and idiomatic anomaly, that I had ſome trouble 
to ſelect a little grain of the narrator's meaning from 
the rank exuberance of his unweeded diction, In a 
ſhort time afterwards we ſet forwards, and arrived at the 
place of our deſtination, My curioſity was firſt excited 
by the aperture in the wall, which might have been in- 
tended for the purpoſe mentioned by my communi- 
cative landlord ; but as the party came by invitation, I 
had little fear of ſuffering by any ſudden exploſion, — 
Colonel Marlay met us ſoon after our entrance, and 
received us with that polite and diſengaged affability 
more proper to the character of a ſoldier and a gentle- 


man than to the ſavage ruſticity of diſcontent and ſo- 


litude, 
Though it is too commonly the practice of compilers 
of journals to ſwell their meagre pages with unimport- 
O0 2 ant 
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ant events and trivial circumſtances, to preſent little to 
the reader but what was too obvious to eſcape notice, or 
too inſignificant to deſerve it: yet I ſhall not think the 
little dignity of theſe ſheets impaired by a particular 
deſcription of this gentleman's dreſs and figure. By 
comparing the authenticity of ocular knowledge with 
the fallaciouſneſs of legendary rumour, conviction will 
at laſt find her ſober medium between the dangerous 
auſterity of heterodox rejection, and the deſpicable ac- 
quieſcence of paſſive credulity. The beard excepted, 
which hung thick, long, and albeſcent, below his breaſt, 
there was nocircumſtance of {ingularity in the Colonel's 
appearance. He wore his hair in the military faſhion, 
tied behind with a riband; a bright garnet-coloured 
cloth, ornamented with a well-fancied braſs button, 
was his ſuperior tegument, over a tunic of ſilk pro- 
per for the ſolſtitial ſeaſon, and elegantly wroughy, in 
the tambour with variegated embroidery of flowers 
and foliage: from below the genual articulation to the 
furcated diviſion of the body, he was covered with fleſh- 
coloured Indian linen, of a tenuity almoſt tranſparent, 
through which the contour of femoral rotundity filled 
the eye with a ſatisfactory plumpneſs, Minutiæ like 
theſe might probably have eſcaped my notice, had they 
not ſeemed greatly to attract the attention of the ladies. 
It is natural to look at what we ſee others examine. 
Beſides, I was ſummoned to more than a ſuperficial ſur- 
vey by the accounts I had juſt received of him from the 
Cherry-tree.——Were | able to recolle& or deſcribe 
the particular ſcite and combinations of objects which 


conſtitute the beauties of Celbridge, I ſhould not ſcru- 


ple upon the whole to pronounce it beautiful. Impreſ- 
ſions from things which environ us generally precede 
examination of their cauſe; the philoſopher may, if he 
pleaſes, contend that the heat is not in the fire, but in 
the body which it conſumes or warms, Yet when any 


grateful revolution is Es almoſt inſtantaneouſly in 
our 
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our internal ſenſations, we muſt conclude, that ſuch 
effect has been produced leſs by our diſpoſition to re- 
ceive pleaſure at the time, than by the aptitude of the 
objects around us to excite it. Scarcely had I taken a 
ſurvey of the place from a ſpot of ſome eminence, when 
I found a complacent ſerenity, a mellow compoſure of 
thought like genial ſunſhine diffuſed all over my frame. 
The lively ſallies of my companions of the way, ,poig- 
nant without malice, and frolicſome without fatuity, 
had occaſioned ſome paroxyſms of hilarity, that bordered 
upon turbulence, but theſe ſpaſms of the mind were 
immediately tranquillized by the placidneſs of the ſcene 
before me, I felt pleaſure without irritation, and in 
the ſedateneſs of contentment loſt all appetite for the 
delirium of ecſtacy. I could not indeed forbear laying 
hold of the fair hand of one of the ladies, and crying out 
with the enamoured Gallus, 


/ 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycoris : 

Hic nemus, hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo. 

My Lycoris ſeeming to conceive the full force of this 
paſſionate diſtich, with an amiable ſubriſion of counte- 
nance led me forward to a ſpot at no great diſtance, 
called the Ifland. We paſſed into it over a bridge of 
one ſmall arch; it is nearly triangular in form, contains 
about five acres of Iriſh menſuration, and is thus com- 
pletely inſulated. On one ſide flows the main courſe of 
the river Liffey, and on the other a ſtream branches from 
the river, and being forced above its level by mounds, 
contains a ſufficient weight of the fluid thus compreſſed, 
to circumvoluie a mill-wheel for the comminution of 
corn; near one angle of the baſe, and at no great diſ- 
tance from the mill, the ſhining ſurface of the water in 
its courſe forms a caſcade by breaking over its rampart z 
down the ſide of this it falls in one pellucid ſheet, and 
diſdaiving the oppoſition of the rocks beneath it, hur- 
ries on with foaming precipitation to rejoin the parent 
Iver, trom whence it ſeems to have been reluctantly 
o 3 ſeparated. 
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ſeparated. The iſland is little indebted for variety to 
any inequality in its ſurface; yet the water with which 
it is environed, the intermixture oi foreſt trees and 
odorous ſhrubs with which it is planted, and the health- 
ful verdure of the turf, where it is unſheltered, con- 
ſpire to beſtow upon it a very captivating amenity. 
Some part of the eſtate of Celbridge, with the manſion, 
and this ifland, belonged once (as I am informed) to 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh; a name which perhaps might have 
been preſerved only in ſome muſty title-deed, had not 
Swift conferred immortality on the female who bore it, 
by ſubſtituting for the diſſonant Batavian, the ſofter 


poetical denomination of Vaneſſa, Cloſe to the ſtream 


I was ſhowed this lady's bower; it is umbrageous and 
refrigeratory, obliged to a ſmall degree of art for having 
conducted ſome luxuriant branches of the marginal 
trees for a canopy, for railing a bank of earth by way 
of ſeat, covered with ſuch flowers as delight in the 
ſhade, and for having placed there a few wooden 
benches about the ſize of the human body; theſe have 
fallen to the ground, leſs in appearance through the lapſe 
of time, than from the reiterated impulſe of external 
concuſſation. The laurel-tree is the only ſtandard 
evergreen here, and flouriſhes near the bower in great 
abundance. Whether it was mentioned to me ſeri- 
ouſly by Dean Marlay, or was only the extemporaneous 
effuſion of female pleaſantry, I cannot now preciſely 
determine; but I think I heard that Vaneſſa, when 
miſtreſs of Celbridge, had put down a laurel for every 
brilliant couplet of which Dr, Swift or her own vanity 
told her the was the ſubje& and he the author. Had 
the ſubſequent poſſeſſors of Celbridge with counter- 
active induſtry deracinated a laurel for every diſtich 
publiſhed by his poſthumous editors, diſgraceful to the 
memory of that ſingular genius, the iſland of Celbridge 
would be deſtitute of a laurel.--We left the bower, the 
laurels, and the iſland, and procceded to an irregular 
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bridge of I know not how many arches. From the 
central part of this bridge ſome miles of the river, and 
the gentle declivities of the ground, appear to great ad- 
vantage. Colonel Marlay poſſeſſes a conſiderable tract 
on each ſide of the river; a circumſtance of diſtinguiſhed 
advantage, as the view from either bank cannot be pre- 
judiced by the malicious hoſtilities of an oppoſite neigh- 
bour, nor by a cauſe leſs reprehenſible, though more 
to be apprehended, the vicious appetite for altering the 
landſcapes of nature without genius to embelliſh them. 
As both ſhores call him maſter, he can ſleep ſecure 
without the fear that his verdant banks will be tortured 
into terrace, the winding ſtream quadrated into fiſh- 
ponds; that hares and greyhounds of lead may take 
their eternal ſtation in the fields before him; or that a 
whitewaſhed Neptune will be for ever recumbent in 
his fight upon an urn like a bagpipe, from which can 
iſſue neither moiſture nor melody. 

While I was admiring the fantaſtical ramifications of 
ſome umbelliferous plants that hung over the margin of 
the Liffey, the fallacious bank, imperceptibly corroded 
by the moiſt tooth of the fluid, gave way beneath my 
feet, and I was ſuddenly ſubmerged to ſome fathoms of 
protundity. Preſence of mind in conſtitutions not na- 
turally timid is generally in proportion to the imminence 
of the peril. Having never learned to move through the 
water in horizontal progreſſion, had I deſponded, I had 
periſhed; but being for a moment raiſed above the ele- 
ment by my ſtruggles, or by ſome felicitous caſualty, I 
was ſenſible of the danger, and inſtantly embraced the 
means of extrication: a cow at the moment of my lapſe 
had entered the ſtream within the diſtance of a pro- 
truded arm, and being in the act of tranſverſe naviga- 
tion to ſeck the paſture of the oppoſite bank, I laid hold 
on that part of the animal which is looſely pendent be- 
hind, and is formed by a continuation of the vertebræ. 


In 
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In this manner I was ſafely conveyed to a fordable 
paſſage, not without ſome delectation from the ſenſe of 
progreſs without effort on my part, and the exhila- 
rating approximation of more than problematical de- 
liverance. Though in ſome reſpect I reſembled the 
pilot of Gyas, jam ſenior madidaque fluens in veſte, yet 
my , e unlike the barbarous Phrygian ſpec- 
tators, forbore to acerbitate the uncouthneſs of embar- 
raſſment by the inſults of deriſion: ſhrieks of complo. 
rance teſtified ſorrow for my ſubmerſion, and ſafety was 
made more pleaſant by the felicitations of ſympathy. As 
the danger was over, I took no umbrage at a little riſi- 
bility excited by the feculency of my viſage, upon which 
the cow had diſcharged her graminous digeſtion in a 
very ludicrous abundance. About this timethe bell ſum- 
moned us to dinner, and as the cutaneous contact of 
irrigated garments is neither pleaſant nor ſalubrious, I 
was eaſily perſuaded by the ladies to diveſt myſelf of 
mine; Colonel Marlay obligingly accommodated me 
with a looſe covering of camlet; I found it commo- 
dious, and more agreeable than the many compreſſive 
ligatures of modern drapery. That there might be no 
violation of decorum, I took care to have the looſe robe 
faſtened cloſe before with ſmall cylindrical wires, which 
the dainty fingers of the ladies eaſily removed from their 
own dreſs, and inſerted into mine at ſuch proper in- 
tervals as to leave no aperture that coùld awaken the 
ſuſceptibility of temperament, or provoke the cachi- 
nations of levity. 


N. B. The Doctor returned from Celbridge by the 
river ſide, and may make obſervations upon the villas 
he paſſed by, and their owners. 
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(253-3) 
EXTRACT FROM MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF THE ORANG OUTANG #, 


INTENDED TO BE PUBLISHED. 


[From the Morning Chronicle. ] 


THls is to me a memorable year (1791), for in it 
I had the happineſs to obtain the acquaintance of 

that extraordinary animal whoſe memoirs I am now 
writing; an acquaintance which I ſhall ever eſteem as 
the moſt fortunate circumſtance of my life. I had for 
ſeveral years heard of him, and had frequently read, 
with inſtruction and delight, the elaborate account 
given by my very excellent and learned friend Lord 
Monboddo. I had long felt the higheſt reverence for 
him, which had grown up in my fancy into a kind of 
myſterious veneration, by figuring to myſelf a ſtate of 
ſolemn elevated abſtraction, in which I ſuppoſed him 
to live in the immenſe continent of Africa, A friend 
of mine had given me a repreſentation of his hgure 
and manner, and, during my laſt viſit to London, I 
daily flattered myſelf with the hopes of being intro- 
duced to him : but numberleſs engagements prevented 
me, and J was obliged to leave town with my hopes 
iruſtrated, for which he has lately, in the moments of 
friendly intercourſe, cenſured me with ſome freedom. 
At laſt, on Monday, when I was ſitting at breakfaſt 
in Mr. ——'s parlour, it came into my mind that 1 
would that morning viſit this extraordinary animal.— 
| immediately roſe, and with much precipitancy hur- 
ried to the place where he reſided. I had little diffi- 
culty in procuring admiſſion, "The porter led me to 
the door of his apartment, and addreſſed me in the 
manner of an actor in the part of Al/diborontiphoſcophor- 


* 


* This burleſque imitation of the ſtyle of Dr. Johnſon's biographer 


will not 4 thought improperly placed next to that of Dr. Johnſon's 
bun ſtyle. 


nig, 


—— Amma #XK$*: =. 


I came over, and have read this book (taking up 
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nio, when he replies to Rigdum Funnidis, who had Ie! 


queſtioned him reſpecting Chrononhotonthologes : gu 
“ Within his tent, on ſtraw-hed couch recumbent, he 
Himlelt he unfatigues with gentle ſlumbers.“ ric 


He awoke, and aroſe immediately at my entrance, — 
I was much agitated, and recollecting that he was MW 7/7 
homo caudatus, and conſequently ſuppoſing that his W co: 


Prejudice againſt men without tails mult be very ſtrong, I pli 


I ſaid to the gentleman who introduced me, “ Don't gut 
tell him that I have no tail.“ —“ That you have no | 
tail!” ſaid the gentleman, roguzr/hly. « Mr. Orang WY th: 
Outang, faid I,“ I have indeed no tail; but I cannot ¶ co 
help it.” I am willing to flatter myſelf, that I meant | 
this as light pleaſaniry to ſooth and conciliate him, for 
and not as any humiliating debaſement at the expenſe MW has 
of my countrymen. But however that may be, this at! 
ſpeech was ſomewhat unlucky ; for, with that quick- ( 
neſs for which I have ſince found him ſo remarkable, ſine 
he ſcized the expretion—wrthout a tarl, and retorted— WM eve 
« That, Sir, I find a very great many of your coun- 7 
trymen cannot help.” This ſtroke {ſtunned me a great Ml 1 b 
deal ; I felt myſelf much mortified, and began to think | 
that the hope which I had long indulged of obtaining ing 
his acquaintance was blaſted ; and in truth, had not 
my ardour been uncommonly ſtrong, and my reſolu— 
tion uncommonly perſevering, ſo rough a reception 
might have deterred me for ever from making any fur- 
ther attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained upon 
the field not wholly diſcomfited, and was ſoon rewarded 
by hearing ſome of his converſation, of which I pre- 
ſerved the following ſhort minute : 

Orang Outang. Lord Monboddo, upon the autho- 
rity of ſome travellers, has told the world, that thole 
of our nation cannot ſpeak. Lord Moanbodio and theſe 
travellers, Sir, are miſtaken. Sir, we have literature 
amongſt us. I have learned the Engliſh language ſince 


« Lord 


a * 


had 
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© Lord Monboddos on the Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 
guage'); it is a pretty eſſay, Sir, and deſerves to be 
held in ſome eſtimation—but much of it is chime- 
rical.” 

Biographer. © Sir, I diſputed with my friend Lord 
Monbaddg on the ſubject of your nation, I always 
conceived it impoſſible that a race of beings, ſo accom- 
pliſhed in other reſpects, ſhould want the uſe of lan- 
guage, and be unacquainted with letters.“ 

O. O. Travellers, Sir, might be eafily led into 
that miſtake ; we have a rule to prevent any inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers.” 

Biog, © Lord Manboddo has been greatly ridiculed 
for eſpouſing the cauſe of your nation ſo warmly as he 
has done; and, in general, people here are offended 
at his ſuppoling that all men once had tails.” 

O. O. © Sir, I have attended a private diſſection 
ſince I came over, and have no doubt that men had 
every where that elegant appendage originally.“ 

Biog. © Sir, it is an appendage, the loſs of which 
| bitterly lament.” 

This noble animal had, however, nothing very pleaſ- 
ing in his appearance beſides; and ſuch manly thinking 
as he diſplayed in the courſe of converſation made me 
at once honour his underſtanding, and lament that it 
ſhould be fo grievoully clogged by its material inte- 
gument. 

1 ventured to aſk him to relate ſome circumſtances 
of the early part of his reſidence amongſt us. After 
having mentioned ſeveral, he added“ The firſt day 
after I came to England, I beat the perſon who attends 
me, whilſt he was waiting at dinner, and that with 
perfect nanchalance. I had no notion that I was do- 
ing wrong.“ 

Biag. That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” 

0.0, „No, Sir, ſtark madneſs and brutality.” 

I was highly pleafed with the extraordinary vigour 
of his converſation, and regretted that I was drawn 

away 
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away from it by an engagement at. another place :— 
the obſervations that I had ventured to make were re- 
ceived very civilly—ſo that I was ſatisfied. Though 
there was a roughneſs in his manner, there was no il]. 
nature in his diſpoſition. On reviewing my journal 
of this period, J wonder how, at my firſt viſit, I talked 
to him ſo familiarly, and that he bore it with ſuch in- 
dulgence. 

A few days afterwards I called upon i the perſon 
who had firſt introduced me, and aſked him if he 
thought I might take the liberty of viſiting the Orang 
Outung, at the reſidence to which he had removed ſince 
I ſaw him laſt. He ſaid I certainly might, and that 
it would be taken as a compliment. So upon Tueſday, 
aſter having been enlivened with the tricks of ſome 
monk ies and baboons over Exeter Change, with whom 
I paſſed the morning, I boldly repaired to the Orang 
Outang. I felt a great veneration for the court which 
led to his houſe—lo great, that I dared not to keep my 
hat on my head, or my ſhoes on my feet; but, conſi- 
dering it as a ground conſecrated by his having paſſed 
over it, I walked barcheaded and barefooted through a 
wondering crowd, till J arrived at his apartments, I 
entered them with an impreſſion given me by a friend 
whom I had juſt met, and who, with looks of terror, 
had deſcribed his having “ found the giant in his 
den;” an expreſſion, which, when I became further 
acquainted with the Orang Outang, I had the fortitude 
to mention to him, and he was diverted at this pictu— 
reſque account of himſelf, 

He preſſed me to partake with him of ſome beve- 
rage, I had the boldneſs to inquire how it was made, 
as it had an appearance to which I had not been ac- 
cuſtomed. I thall not hazard the making of my 
readers* ſtomachs uneaſy, by naming the ingredients: 
but in my firſt elation at being allowed the privilege 
of attending the o Outang, which was like being 


6 ſe- 
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e ſecretioribus conciliis, T willingly drank tumbler after 
tumbler—as if it had been the Heliconian ſpring. 
Let me confeſs, however, that, as the charm of novelty 
went off, I grew more faſtidious ; and beſides, I diſ- 
covered that it did not agree with me. 

We talked of Monboddo's book, when, expreſſing 
ſome inclination to viſit Angola, and converſe with 
the learned of his nation, he adviſed me to go. 

Biog. Are you ſerious, Sir, in adviſing me to go to 
Africa? for if you adviſe me to go to the devil, I 
believe I ſhould go.“ | 

O. O. Why yes, Sir, I am ſerious.” 

Biog, © Why then I will ſee what is to be done.” 
So great was the veneration which I already had for this 
Hercules of African ſagacity. . 

Before we parted, he was ſo good as to promiſe to fa- 
your me with his company one evening at my lodgings, 
uu I took my leave ſhook me cordially by the 
hand. 

It is almoſt needleſs to add, that I felt no little 
elation at having now ſo happily eſtabliſhed an ac- 
quaintance of which I had been ſo long ambitious. 

My readers will, I truſt, excuſe me for being thus 
minutely circumſtantial, when it is conſidered that 
the acquaintance of the Orang Outang was, to me, 2 
moſt valuable acquiſition, and laid the foundation of 
whatever inſtruction and entertainment they may re- 
ccive from my collection, concerning the great ſubject 
of the work which they are now peruſing. 


A FABLE FOR SUGAR EATERS. 


THE BEE AND THE NEGRO. 


[From the Morning Chronicle ] 


c WHY doſt thou heave thoſe ſighs?” ſaid a bee, 
perched on the clammy knot of a ſugar-cane, 

© a negro who was ſtripping it. 
VOL, Ih P «Ian 
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toothed Nayanomi. Then I built a hut between 
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« Jam ſparely fed, and my hand is feeble. The 
day is ſultry,—I am naked, ſore with ſtripes; the 
moſquitoes haunt me, and my taſk is long. Ihe over. 
ſeer draws nigh with his hag, and I await more 
laſhes.” 


« Thou art greatly to be pitied.“ 

« Once I dwelt on the banks of the Senegal. I 
had then no maſter. An hour of toil in the cool 
breeze of dawn provided me with food. At noon [ 
ſlept in the ſhady grove. At night I danced with my 
companions. I choſe from among them the pearl. 


palm-trees, which I would climb with eager ſpeed, to 
fling upon her lap the golden date. I lurked for the 
ſky-bird with my arrows, and tangled in her hair the 
gaudy plumage. I fenced our maize- field with thorny 


acacias, and circled a rice-meadow with dikes, But 


thoſe labours were ſweet, they were all for Nayanomi. 
At length, a ſhip anchored on our coaſt. The war- 
men's whoop ſhrilled. Towns burned as they drew 
nigh ; fetters clattered after them. Jonga and Naya- 
nomi were ſeized. They were not chained together to 
paſs the long ſea, They could not diſtinguiſh each 
other's moan amid the general howl of deſpair. 
They were not fold to one owner I hear not the 
ruſtling of the canes that Nayanomi is fated to at- 
tend.” 


«© Thou art greatly to be pitied.“ 
« Twelve years, it is ſaid, and we all die—Me- 


| thinks I could yet work hard, if in twelve years [ 


might earn the ranſom of Nayanomi.“ 
% And wherefore art thou made to work?“ 
« That the whites may obtain a ſweet drug for 


their friends beyond the ſea,” 
« ], too, make a {ſweet drug, and the white men 


beyond the ſea might feed upon it. Mine is a life of 


pleaſure ; I love to wave my wings in the ſunſhine, 
| to 
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o wander from flower to flower, rifling its hoards of 
ear, baſking in fragrance, and humming the ſong 
pf content. When it rains I find ſhelter in my cell, 
nd plaſter its walls with an odoriferous amber. The 
rhite men are welcome to my work inſtead of thine ; 
why will they not take it?“ | 

J know not, —Perhaps the fetiſhes whom the 
whites worſhip have joy in evil, and love the negro's 
proan, They are mightier fetiſhes than ours: we 


muſt ſubmit,” 


LOVES OF THE TRIANGLES “. 
[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


E cannot better explain to our readers the de- 
ſign of the poem from which the following 
xtracts are taken, than by borrowing the expreſſions 
pf the author, Mr. HICGOINSs, of St. Mary Axe, in 
he letter which accompanied the manuſcript. 
We muſt premiſe, that we had found ourſelves 
illed upon to remonſtrate with Mr. H. on the free- 
om of ſome of the poſitions laid down in his other 
DipacTic POEM, the PROGRESS of Man; and 
ad, in the courſe of our remonſtrance, hinted ſome- 
hing to the diſadvantage of the new principles which 
are now afloat in the world, and which are, in our 
opinion, working ſo much prejudice to the happi- 
neſs of mankind. To this Mr, H. takes occaſion to 
reply 

* What you call the new principles, are, in fact, 
nothing leſs than new, They are the principles of 
primeval nature, the ſyſtem of original and unadul- 
erated man. 

If you mean by my addiction to new principles, 


— 


* In ridicule and imitation of Dr. Darwin's Loves of the Plants. 
{4 that 
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that the object which I have in view in my larger 
work (meaning the PROGREss of MAN), and in the 
ſeveral other concomitant and ſubſidiary DipacTic 
Porms which are neceſſary to complete my plan, is 
to reſtore this firſt, and pure ſimplicity ; to reſcue and 
recover the intereſting nakedneſs of human nature, by 
ridding her of the cumbrous eſtabliſhments which the 
folly, and pride, and ſelf-imereit of the worſt part of 
our ſpecies have heaped upon her—you are right— 
Such is my object. I do not diſavow it. Nor is it 
mine alone. There are abundance of abler hands at 
work upon it. Encyclopedias, Treatiſes, Novels, Ma- 
gazines, Reviews, and New Annual Regifters, have, as 
you are well aware, done their part with activity, 
and with effect. It remained to bring the heavy ar- 
tillery of a DipacTic Poku, to bear upon the ſame 
object. 

66 If I have ſelected your paper as the channel for 
conveying my labours to the public, it was not becauſe 
I was unaware of the hoſtility of your principles to 
mine, of the bigotry of your attachment to“ things as 
they are, —but becauſe, I will fairly own, I found 
ſome ſort of cover and diſguiſe neceſſary for ſecuring 
the favourable reception of my ſentiments; the uſual 
pretexts of humanity and philanthropy, and fine. feels 
ing, by which we have for ſome time obtained a paſſ- 
port to the hearts and under{tandings of men, being 
now worn out or exploded, I could not chooſe but 
ſmile at my ſucceſs in the firſt inſtance, in inducing 
vol to adopt my poem as your own. | 

% But you have called for an explanation of theſe 
principles of ours, and you have a right to obtain It, 
Our firſt principle is, then—the reverſe of the trite; 
and dull maxim of PoPR—““ hatever is, is right." 
We contend, that JYhatcrer is, is WRONG "—that 
inſtitutions, civil and religious, that ſocial order, as It 


is called in yeur cant, and regular government, and 
law. 
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law, and I know not what other fantaſtic inventions, 
are but ſo many cramps and fetters on the free agency 
of man's natural intellect and moral ſenſibility ; ſo many 
badges of his degradation from the primal purity and 
excellence of his nature, 

« ur ſecond principle is the © eternal and abſolute 
PERFCTIBILITY of MAN.“ We contend, that if, 
as is demonſtrable, we have riſen from a level with 
the cabbages of the field to our preſent comparatively 
intelligent and dignified ſtate of exiſtence, by the mere 
exertion of our own energies, we ſhould, if theſe ener- 
gies were not repreſſed and ſubdued by the operation 
of prejudice and folly, by KiNG-CRAFT and PRIEST=- 
CRAFT, and the other evils incident to what is called 
civilized ſociety, continue to exert and expand our- 
ſelves in a proportion infinitely greater than any thing 
of which we yet have any notion—in a vais hardly 
capable of being calculated by any ſcience of which 
we are now maſters, but which would in time raiſe 
man from his preſent hiped ſtate to a rank more wor- 
thy of his endowments and aſpirations; to a rank in 
which he would be, as it were, a// MIND, would 
enjoy unclouded perſpicacity and perpetual vitality 
ecd on OXYGENE, and never DIE, but by his own 
corſent, 

« But though the poem of the PxoGRESS of Man 
alone would be ſufficient to teach this ſyſtem, and 
enforce theſe doctrines, the whole practical effect of 
them cannot be expected to be produced, but by the 
gradual perfecling of each of the ſublimer ſciences 
at the huſk and ſhell of which we are now nibbling, 
and at the kernel whereof, in our preſent ſtate, we 
cannot hope to arrive. "Theſe ſeveral sciENCESs will 
be the ſubjects of the ſeveral auxiliary DipAcrie 
Pokus which I have now in hand (one of which, en- 
titled THE Loves OF THE TRIANGLES, I here- 
with tranſmit to you), and for the better arrangement 
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and execution of which, I beſcech you to direct your 
bookſeller to furniſh me with a handſome CH an- 
BERS'S DICTIONARY, in order that I may be enabled 
to go through the ſeveral articles alphabetically, be- 
ginning with ABACADABRA, under the firſt letter, 
and going down to ZoDpiac, which is to be found 
under the laſt. | 

« am perſuaded that there is no SCIENCE, how- 
ever abſtruſe, nay, no TRADE Or MANUFACTURE, 
which may not be taught by a DipacTi1c Poem. In 
that before you an attempt is made {not unſucceſsfully) 
to enliſt the IMAGINATION under the banners of GEO- 
METRY. BOTANY I found done to my hands. And 
though the more rigid and unbending ſtiffneſs of a ma- 
thematical ſubje& does not admit of the ſame appeals 
to the warmer paſſions, which naturally ariſe out of the 
fexual (or, as I have heard ſeveral worthy Gemlewo— 
men of my acquaintance, who delight much in the 
* poem to which I allude, term-it, by a {light miſnomer 
no way difficult to be accounted for—the ſenſual) 
ſyſtem of Lixnzus;—yet I truſt that the range and 
varicty of illuſtration with which I have endeavoured 
to ornament and enlighten the arid truths of EveL1D 
and ALGEBRA, will be found to have ſmoothed the 
road of demonſtration, to have ſoftened the rugged 
features of elementary propoſitions, and, as it were, 
to have ſtrewed the Ae Bridge with flowers.“ 

Such is the account which Mr. Hiccins gives of 
his own undertaking, and of the motives which have 
led him to it, For our parts, though we have not the 
ſame ſanguine perſuaſion of the abſolute perfettibility 
of our ſpecies, and are, in truth, liable to the imputa- 
tion of being more ſatisfied with hings as they are, 
than Mr Hiccins and his aſſociates yet, as we are, 
in at leaſt the ſame proportion, leſs convinced of the 
practical influence of DipAc TI Pokus, we appre- 
hend little danger to our readers' morals, from ** 
| before 
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before them Mr. H1ccG1xs' doctrine in its moſt faſci- 
nating ſhape. The poem abounds, indeed, with beau- 
ties of the moſt ſtriking kind, various and vivid ima- 
gery, bold and unſparing perſonifications; and fimi- 
litudes and illuſtrations brought from the moſt ordinary 
and the moſt extraordinary occurrences of nature, 
from hiſtory and fable, appealing equally to the heart 
and to the underſtanding, and calculated to make the 
ſubject of which the poem profeſſes to treat, rather 
amuſing than intelligible. Wee ſhall be agreeably 
ſurpriſed to hear that it has aſſiſted any young ſtudent 
at either univerſity in his mathematical ſtudies, 

We need hardly add; that the plates illuſtrative of 
this poem 'the engravings of which would have been 
too expenſive for our publication) are to be found in 
EuUCLip's Elements, and other books of a ſimilar 
nature. 


ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST CANTO. 


Warning to the profane not to approack—Nymens and Det- 
Tits of MATHEMATICAL MyTHOLOGY—CYCLo1s of & 
penſive turn—PENDULUMS, on the contrary, playful—and 
WHY ?—dentimental union of the Nataps and HyDro- 
STATICS— Marriage of EUCLID and ALGEBRA—PULLEY 
the emblem of MEcyuanics—Orrtics of a licentious dliſgo- 
fition—diftingniſhed by her tel:ſcope and green ſpettacles.— 
Hype-Park GATE @© a Sunday Morning —Cockneys— 
Coaches — DrDacTtic PotTRY —NoxSENSIA—Love de- 
lichts in ANGLES or Corner Theory of Fluxions exploined 
— Trocnals, the Nymph of the Wheel—Smokt-Jyck 
deſcribed — Perſonification of elementary or culinary FIR E.— 
LirrTE Jack HoxNERr—Story of CINDERELLA—REc- 
TANGLE, @ MaGiclav, educated by PLaTo and ME- 
NECMUS—22 love with THREE CURVES, at the ſame time 
ſerved by Gixs, or GENni1—transforms himſelf into a Cone 
Ile THREE CURVES requite his poſſion—deſcription of 
them—PARABOLA, HYPERBOL A, avd ELLIPSIS—ASYMP- 
TOTES— Conjugated Axes —1UIuftrations—REWBELL, BaR- 
RAS, and LEPEAUX—tle THREE virtuous Director. 

Mackrn 
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MacBETH and the THREE Witches —The THREE Fate 
The THREE Graces King LEAR and his THREE Daugh- 
ter. Derby Diligence — Catherine Wheel — Cataſtrophe of 
Mr. GinGHaM, with his wife and THREE daughters over. 
turned in a one-horſe claiſꝰ. Dis LOCATION and CoNnTy. 
SION twwo kindred Fiend; Mail Coaches —E xhortation 5 
arivers to be careful—Genius of the Paſt-Office — Invention f 
Letters —D16aMMa—DovuBLE Letters —remarkable direc 
tion of one—HiePoONA the Goddeſs of Hack-horſes —P ARA 
METER and AB$SC18SA unite to over power the Ox DIN ATE, 
who retreats down the Axis Major, and forms himſelf in 
SQUARE—ISOSCELES, a Giant—Dr.RHoMBolDEs—Fiftl 
Propoſition, or As8Es BRIDGE Bridge of Lovi—Buos« 
NAPARTE—Raft and Windmills —Exhortation to the reco- 
very of our freedom— Concluſion. 


LOFES OF THE TRIANGLES. 


A MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL POEM, 
INSCRIBED TO DR. DARWIN. 


CANTO I, 


STAY your rude ſteps, or e'er your feet invade 
The Muſes' haunts, ye ſons of War and TRADE! 
Nor vou, ye legion fiends of Churcn and Law, 
Pollute theſe pages with unhallow'd paw ! 
Debas'd, corrupted, grovelling and confin'd, —_ 
No Dex1niT1oNs touch your ſenſeleſs mind; 
To you, no PosTULATEs prefer their claim, 
Nor ardent Ax1o0Ms your dull fouls inflame; 


(Line 1 to 4)—Imitated from the introductory couplet to the Eco- 
nomy of Vegetation : 
Stay your rude ſteps, whoſe throbbing breaſts infold 
The Legion Fiends of Glory and of Gold.” 
This ſentiment is here expanded into four lines. 
(Line 6) =Definition—A diſtin notion explaining the geneſis of a 
thing —H/fius. 
(Line 7)—Poftulate—A ſelf-evident propoſition. 
(Line 8)—Axiom—An indemonſtrable truth. 
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or you no TANGENTs touch, no ANGLEs meet, 
or CIRCLEs join in oſculation ſweet! 10 
For me, ye C15801Ds, round my temples bend 
our wandering curves; ye Cox cRHOIpDsS extend; 
et playful PexbuLEes quick vibration feel, 
/hile filent CycLots reſts upon her wheel; 
et HyprosrTaTiCs, ſimpering as they go, 15 
Lead the light Naiads on fantaſtic toe; 
Let ſhrill Acousrics tune the tiny lyre; 
Vith Evciiv ſage fair ALGeBr a conſpire; 
h' obedient pulley ſtrong Mech xis ply, 
ind wanton Or rics roll the melting eye! 20 
I ſee the fair fantaſtic forms appear, 
he flaunting drapery, and the languid leer; 
air Sylphiſh forms ho, tall, erect, and ſlim, 
dart the keen glance, and ſtretch the length of limb; 


2»*»*ẽ—wͤ 


(Line g)—Tangents—So called from touching, becauſe they touch 
ircles, and never cut them. 

(Line 10)— Circles See Chambers's Dictionary, Article CIRCLE. 
Ditto) —Ofcrlation—For the Os-culation, or kiſſing of Circles, and 
ther Curves, fee Huygens, who has veiled this delicate and inflamma- 
ory ſabject in the decent obſcurity of a learned language. 

(Line 11) -C -A curve ſuppoſed to reſemble the ſprig of ivy, 
rom which it has its name, and therefore peculiarly adapted to Poetry. 
(Line 12)—Conchois, or Conchylis—a moſt beautiful and pictureſque 
burve ; it bears a fanciful reſemblance to a Conch ſhell. The Cox- 
ois is capable of infinite extenſion, and preſents a ſtriking analogy 
etween the animal and mathematical creation ; every individual of 
his ſpecies containing within itſelf a ſeries of young Coxcuoips for 
everal generations, in the ſame manner as the Arnives, and other 
nſe&t tribes, are obſerved to do. 

(Line 15)— Hydreftatics—Water has been ſuppoſed, by ſeveral of 
dur Philoſophers, to be capable of the paſſion of love.—Some later 
xpcriments: appear to favour this idea—Water, when preft by a 
wGderate degree of heat, has been obſerved to fmper, or ſimmer (as 
: is more uſually called). The fame does not hold true of any other 
lement. 

(Line 17)—Acouftics The doctrine or theory of ſound. 

(Line 18)—PFuclid and Alzebra—The loves and nuptials of theſe two 
ntereſting perſonages forming a conſiderable epiſode in the Third 
anto, are purpoſely omitted here, 

Line 19)-—Pulley—So called from our Saxon word vun, ſignify- 
ig to pull or draw, 

Line 23) Fair Slphiſſ forms —Vide modern prints of nymphs and 
nepherds dancing to nothing at all. 

Ta 
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To viewleſs harpings weave the meanleſs dance, ol 

Wave the gay wreath, and titter as they prance. 
Such rich confuſion charms the ravith'd ſiglit, 

When vernal ſabbaths to the Park invite. 

Mounts the thick duſt, the coaches crowd along, 

Preſſes round Greſvenor Gate th' impatient throng ; 30 

White-muſlin'd Miſſes and Mammas are ſeen 

Link'd with gay Cockneys, glittering o'er the green: 

The riſing breeze unnumber'd charms diſplays, 

And the tight ancle ſtrikes th' aſtoniſh'd gaze. 

But chief, thou NuxsE of the Dipactic Musz, 33 
Divine NONSENSIA, all thy ſoul infuſe; * 
The charms of Secants and of Tangents tell, 
How Loves and Graces in an Angle dwell ; 
How flow progreſſive Points protract the Line, 
As penderit Spiders ſpin the filmy twine ; 


40 
How 


* * 


1 


(Line 27) Such rich confufon—Imitated from the following genteel 

and ſprightly lines in the firſt canto of the Loves of the Plants: 
So bright, its folding canopy withdrawn, 
Glides the gilt landau o'er the velvet lawn, 
Of Beaux and Belles diſplays the glittering throng, 
And ſoft airs fan them as they glide along.” | 

(Line 38)—Angle—Gratas Puellæ riſus ab AnGuLo. Hon. 

(Line 39)—How flow progreſſive Points — The Author has reſerved 
the pictureſque imagery, which the Theory of Fluxions naturally ſug- 
geſted, for his ALGEBRAIC GARDEN; where the Fluents are deſcribed as 
rolling with an even current between a margin of curves of the highet 
order, over a pebbly channel, inlaid with Differential Calculi. 

In the following ſix lines he has confined himſelf to a ſtrict expla- 
nation of the theory according to which Li x ES are ſuppoſed to be 
generated by the motion of PoinTs—PLaNnes by the lateral motion of 
Lives, and Soribos from PLaxes, by a ſimilar proceſs. —Quere— Whe- 
ther a practical application of this theory would not enable us to ac- 
count for the genefis, or original formation of Srack itſelf, in the 
ſame manner in which Dr. Darwin has traced the whole of the orga- 
nized creation to his Six FilaMenTs—Vide ZooxnoMia. We may 
conceive the whole of our preſent univerſe to have been originally 
concentred in a ſingle PoivT—We may conceive this Primeval 
PoixT, or PuxNcTUM SAL1ENS of the univerſe, evolving itſelf by its 
own energies, to have moved forwards in a right Live, ad infinitum, 
till it grew tired After which the right LINE which it had generated 


would begin to put itſelf in motion in a lateral direction, deſcribing 


an Ax A of infinite extent. This An EA, as ſoon as it became con- 
ſcious 
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How lengthen'd Lines, impetuons ſweeping round, 
Spread the wide Plane, and mark its circling bound: 
How Planes, their ſubſtance with their motion grown, 
Form the huge Cube, the Cylinder, the Cone. 
Lo! where the chimney's ſooty tube aſcends, 45 
The fair Txocxa1s from the corner bends ! 
Her coal-black eyes upturn'd, inceſſant mark 
The eddying ſmoke, quick flame, and volant ſpark ; 
Mark with quick ken, where flaſhing in between 
Her much-lov'd Smote-jack glimmers through the ſcene; 50 


— 


ſcious of its own exiſtence, would begin to gſcend or deſcend, accord- 
ing as its ſpecific gravity might determine it, forming an immenſe 
ſolid ſpace filled with Vacuum, and capable of containing the preſent 
exiſting univerte. 
Srac being thus obtained, and preſenting a ſuitable Nipus, or re- 
ceptacle for the generation of CyaoTic MATTER, an immenſe depoſit 
of it would gradually be accumulated :—after which, the Fitamext 
of Fire being produced in the Chaotic Maſs, by an Idiaſyncracy, or ſelt- 
formed habit analogous to fermentation, Exploffon would take place; 
Suns would be ſhot from the central chaos—Planets from Suns, and Sa- 
tellites from Planets. In this ſtate of things, the FiLaMENT of Organi- 
zation would begin to exert itſelf, in thoſe independent mafles, which, 
in proportion to their bulk, expoſed the greateſt ſurface to the action 
of Light and Heat. This FiLamenT, after an infinite ſeries of ages, 
would begin to ramify, and its viviparous offspring would diverſify 
their forms and habits, ſo as to accommodate themſelves to the vari- 
ous incunabuls which Nature had prepared for them. Upon this view 
of things, it ſeems highly probable that the firſt effort of Nature ter- 
minated in the production of VEGETABLES, and that theſe being aban- 
doned to their own energies, by degrees detached themſelves from the 
ſurface of the earth, and ſupplied themſelves with wings or feet, ac- 
cording as their different propenſities determined them, in favour of 
aerial and terreſtrial exiſtence. Other, by an inherent diſpoſition to 
ſociety and civilization, and by a ſtronger effort of volition, would be- 
come Mex. Theſe, in time, would reſtrit themſelves to the uſe of 
their hind feet : their tails would gradually rub off, by fitting in their 
caves or huts, as ſoon as they arrived at a domeſticated ftate : they 
would invent Language, and the uſe of Fire, with our preſent and hi- 
therto imperfe& ſyſtem of Society. In the mean while, the Fuci and 
Aigæ, with the Corallines and Madrepores, would transform themſelves 
= 1155 and would gradually populate all the ſub-marine portion of 
the globe. 
Line 46)—Trochais—The nymph of the wheel, ſuppoſed to be in 

love with SMOKE-14CKs 


Mark 
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Mark how his various parts together tend, 
Point to one purpoſe—in one object end: 
The ſpiral grooves in ſmooth meanders flow, 
Drags the long clain, the poliſh'd axles glow, } 
While flowly circumvolves the piece of beef below: 55 
The conſcious fire with bickering radiance burns, 
Eyes the rich joint, and roaſts it as it turns, 
So youthful Horner roll'd the roguiſh eye, 
Cull'd the dark plum from out his Chriſtmas pye, } 
And cried, in ſelf-applauſe—* How good a boy am I.” J 60 
So, the ſad victim of domeſtic ſpite, 
Fair CINDERELLA, paſt the wintry night, 
In the lone chimney's darkſome nook immur'd, 
Her form disfigur'd, and her charms obſcur'd. 
Sudden her god-mother appears in ſight, _. 6; 
Lifts the charm'd rod, and chaunts the myſtic rite ; 
The chaunted rite the maid attentive hears, 
And feels new ear-rings deck her liſtening ears; 
While 'midſt her towering treſſes, aptly A 
Shines bright, with quivering glance, the ſmart aigrette; 70 
Frocaded fiiks the ſplendid dreſs complete, 
And the Glaſs Slipper graſps her fairy feet. 
Six cock-tail'd mice tranſport her to the ball, 


And liveried lizards wait upon her call. 
| | Alas! 


(Line 36) - He conſcious Fire—The Sylphs and Genii of the different 
elements have a variety of innocent occupations aſſigned them: thoſe 
of Firt are ſuppoſed to divert themſelves with writing the name of 
KUNKEL in phoſphorus.—See ECONOMY of VEGETATION. 

„Or mark with ſhining letters Kuxke1,'s name 
In the flow Pho/þhor's ſelf-conſuming flame.” 

(Line 68)—Liftening ears—Liſtening, and therefore peculiarly ſuited 
to a pair of diamond ear-rings. See the deſcription of NEBUCHADNE- 
za R, in his transformed ſtate : 

« Nor Flattery's felf can pierce his pendent cars.” 
In poetical diction, a perſon is ſaid to ©* breathe the BLUE air, and t0 
*« drink the HOARSE wave /” not that the colour of the ſky, or the noiſe 
of the water, has any reference to drinking or breathing, but becaule 
the Poet obtains the advantage of thus deſcribing his ſubject under 4 
double relation, in the fame manner in which material objects pretent 
themſelves to our different ſenſes at the ſame time, 

(Line 73) —CockiaiFd mice—CocTtilibts Mr kris, 
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Alas! that partial ſcience ſhould approve 75 
The fly RECTANGLE's too licentious love! 
For three bright Nymphs the wily wizard burns; — 
Three bright-ey'd Nymphs requite his flame by turns. 
Strange force of magic {kill ! combin'd of yore 
With PLaTo's ſcience and Menecmus' lore. 39 
In Afric's ſchools, amid thoſe ſultry ſands 
High on its baſe where Poux 's pillar ſtands, 
This learnt THE SEER; and learnt, alas! too well, 
Each ſcribbled taliſman, and ſmoky ſpell : 


— 8 


— 


much more numerous than at the preſent day. It appears from the 


ſequel of the line, that SzMIRamis ſurrounded the city of Babylon with 
anumber of theſe animals : 
Dicitur altam 
Cocrilisus Monis cinxifſe Semiramis urbem. 

It is not eaſy at preſent to form any conjecture with reſpect to the 
end, whether of ornament or of defence, which they could be fuppoſed 
to anſwer. I ſhould be inclined to believe, that in this inftance the 
mice were dead, and that ſo vaſt a collection of them muſt have been 
farniſhed by way of tribute, to free the country from theſe deſtrue- 
tive animals. This ſuperabundance of the murine race muſt have been 
ov ing to their immenſe fecundity, and to the comparatively tardy re- 


production of the feline ſpecies. The traces of this diſproportion are 


to be found in the early hiſtory of every country.— The ancient laws 
of Hales eſtimate a Car at the price of as much corn as would be 
ſufficient to cover her if ſhe were ſuſpended by the tail with her fore- 
feet touching the ground. See Hower DHA In Germany it is re- 
corded that an army of rats, a larger animal of the Mus tribe, were 
employed as the miniſters of divine vengeance againſt a feudal tyrant ; 
and the commercial legend of our own WariTTINGTON might pro- 
bably be traced to an equally authentic origin. 

(Line 76)—Re&angle—* A figure which has one angle, or more, of 
ninety degrees.” JounsoNn's DICTIONARY.—lIt here means a RIGHT-= 
INGLED TRIANGLE, Which is therefore incapable of having more thari 
ane angle of ninety degrees, but which may, according to our author's 
P:/-popzta, be ſuppoſed to be in love with Tuxkx, or any greater 
number of NYMPus. 

Line 80)—PLaTo's and Mrgcuus' lbre—Procivs attributes the 
Uſcovery of the Conic Sxcrioxs to PLaTo, but obſcurely. ErarTc- 
STHENES ſeems to adjudge it to MENEcCMUS. “ Negue MENECMEOS 
n-ceſſe erit in CONO ſecare ternarias“ (Vide Montucla). From Greece 
tcy were carried to Alexandria, where (according to our authoi*s 
beautiful fiction) RECTANGLE either did, or might, learn magic. 


vol. 11. . What 
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What mutter'd charms, what ſoul-ſubduing arts 85 
Fell ZATANAI to his ſons imparts. 
Gins—black and huge! who in Dom-Danter's cave 
Writhe your ſcorch'd limbs on ſulphur's azure wave, 
Or ſhivering yell, amidſt eternal ſnows, 
Where cloud-capp'd Car protrudes his granite toes; 90 
(Bound by is will, Judea's fabled King, 
Lord of Aladdin's lamp and myſtic ring.) 
Gins! YE remember, for vou toll convey'd 
Whate'er of drugs the powerful charm could aid; 
Air, earth, and fa ye ſearch'd, and where below 95 
Flame embryo lavas, young volcanoes glow— 
Gins! ye beheld appall'd th' Enchanter's hand 
Wave in dark air th' Hypothenuſal wand; 


TOR — 


(Line 86) —-ZATANAI—Suppoſed to be the ſame with SaTax—Vide 
the New ARABIAN Niours, tranſlated by CazoTTE, author of ** L. 
Diable Amoureux.” 

(Line 87)—G1xns—The Eaſtern name for Genii.—Vide Tales of 
ditto. 

(Line 87)—Dowm-DaniteL—A fub-marine palace near Tunis, where 
ZAaTANA1 uſually held his court. —Vide NEW ARABIAN N1GHTS. 

(Line 88) - Sulphur A ſubſtance which, when cold, reflects the yel. 
low rays, and is therefore ſaid to be yellow. When raiſed to a tem- 
perature at which it attrafts oxygene (a proceſs uſually called burning), 
it emits a blue flame. This may be beautifully exemplified, and at a 
moderate expenſe, by igniting thoſe faſciculi of brimſtone, matches, fre- 
quently told (fo frequently, indeed, as to form one of the London 
cries) by women of an advanced age, in this metropolis. They will 
be found to yield an azure or blue light. 

(Line 90)—Car—The Indian Caucaſus —Vide Barry's Lettres fur 
T Atlantide, in which he proves that this was the native country of God 
and Mago (now refident in Guildhall), as well as of the Pris, or 
#airies, of the Aſiatic romances. 

(Line 91)—Jupxa's fabled King—Mr. Hi6Giwns does not mean to 
deny that S$0L0MON was really King of Jupza. The epithet fabled, 
applies to that empire over the Genii, which the retroſpective geneto- 
tity of the Arabian fabuliſts has beſtowed upon this monarch. 

(Line 96)—Young wvolcances—The geneſis of burning mountains was 
never, till lately, well explained. Thoſe with which we are beſt ac- 
quainted, are certainly not viviparous; it is therefore probable, that 
there exiſts, in the centre of the carth, a conliderable reſervoir of theit 
eggs, which, during the obſtetrical convuilions of general earthquakes, 
produce new volcanoes. 
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I7y 


dau him the myſtic Circle trace, and wheel 

With head erect, and far-extended heel ; 

Saw him, with ſpeed that mock'd the dazzled eye, 

Self-whirl'd, in quick gyrations eddying fly: 

Till done the potent ſpell—behold him grown 

Fair Venus? emblem—the Phoenician CONE. 
Triumphs THE SEER, and now ſecure obſerves 

The kindling paſſions of the Rival Curves. 
And firſt, the fair Pak anoLa behold, 

Her timid arms, with virgin bluſh, unfold ! 

Though, on one focus fix'd, her eyes betray 

A heart that glows with Love's reſiſtleſs ſway ; 

Though, climbing oft, ſhe ſtrive with bolder grace 

Round his tall neck to claſp her fond embrace, 

Still ere ſhe reach it, from his poliſh'd ſide 

Her trembling hands in devious tangents glide. 


100 


105 


110 


66 


Line 100) Far- extended heel The perſonification of TRIANOTxR, 
beſides anſwering a poetical purpoſe, was neceſſary to illuſtrate Mr. 
H1G61Ns's philoſophical opinions. The ancient mathematicians con- 
ceivel that a Cons was generated by the revolution of a TrtanGLE; 
but this, as our author juſtly obſerves, would be impoſſible, without 
ſuppoſing in the TRIAN UHE that expanſive niſus, diſcovered by Bi u- 
M:XBacH, and improved by Darwin, which is peculiar to animated 
matter, and which alone explains the whole myſtery of organization. 
Our enchanter fits on the ground, with his heels ſtretched out, his 
head erect, his wand (or Hypothenuſe) reſting on the extremities of his 
fect and the tip of his noſe (as is finely expreſſed in the engraving in 
the original work), and revolves upon his bottom with great velocity. 
His ſkin, by magical means, has acquired an indefinite power of ex- 
panſion, as well as that of aſſimilating to itſelf all the azzre of the air, 
which he decompoſes by expiration from his lungs—an immenſe 
quantity, and which, in our preſent unimproved and un-economical 
mode of breathing, is quite thrown away :—by this ſimple proceſs the 
transformation is very naturally accounted for. 

(Line 104) —Phenician Cone — It was under this ſhape that Venus was ,z 
worſhipped in Phemcia. Mr. Hi6cins thinks it was the Venus Crania, 
o: celeſtial Venus; in alluſion to which, he ſuppoſes that the Phan- 
cian £rocers firſt introduced the practice of preſerving ſugar-loaves 
in bine or ſky-coloured paper—he alſo believes that the conical form 
- the original grenadiers' caps was typical of the loves of Mars and 

'ENUS. 
Line 109) - Parabela— The curve deſcribed by projeCtiles of all 
Its, as bombs, ſhuttle-cocks, &c. 


2 2 Not 
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Not thus HyeerBOLA—Wwith ſubtleſt art 113 
The blue-ey'd wanton plays her changeful part; 
Quick as her conjugated axes move 
Through every poſture of luxurious love, 
Her ſportive limbs with eaſieſt grace expand; 
Her charms unveil'd, provoke the lover's hand ;— 120 
Unveil'd, except in many a filmy ray 
Where light 4/ymptotes o'er her boſom play, | 
Nor touch her glowing ſkin, nor intercept the day. 

Yet why, ELL1es1s, at thy fate repine? 

More laſting bliſs, ſecurer joys are thine, 126 
Though to each fair his treach'rous wiſh may ſtray, 
Though each, in turn, may ſeize a tranſient ſway, 
Tis thine with mild coercion to reſtrain, 
Twine round his ſtruggling heart, and bind with endleſs chain, 
Thus, happy France! in thy regenerate land, 130 
Where TasTE with Ravine ſaunters hand in hand; 
Where, nurs'd in ſeats of innocence and bliſs, 
RETORM greets TERROR with fraternal kiſs ; 
Where mild Py1Losoeny firſt taught to ſcan 
The wrongs of PRoviDENCE, and rights of Man; 135 
Where Memory broods o'er FREE DOMu's earlier ſcene, 
The Lantern bright, and brighter Guillotine ;— 
Three gentle ſwains evolve their longing arms, 
And woo the young RervusBric's virgin charms; 
And though proud Bark as with the fair ſucceed, 140 
Though not in vain th' Attorney REwBELL plead, 
Oft doth th' impartial Nymph their love forego, 
To claſp thy crooked ſhoulders, bleſt Leezaux! 

So, with dark dirge athwart the blaſted heath, 
Three Sis TER WiTCHEs hail'd th? appall'd MacBeTH. 145 


— 


— 


* 
— — 


(Line 115)—Hyperbo/a—Not figuratively ſpeaking, as in rhetoric, 
but mathematically ; and therefore blue-eyed. 

(Line 122) —A/pmptotes—** Lines which, though they may approach 
ſtill nearer together, till they are nearer than the leaſt aſſignable dit- 
tance, yet, being ſtill produced infinitely, will never meet.'—Jonx- 
soNx's Didtionary. 

(Line 124 —Elipgf—A curve, the revolution of which on its axis 
produces an Ellipſoid, or ſolid reſembling the eggs of birds, partt- 
cularly thoſe of the gallinaceous tribe, Ellpfis is the only curve that 
embraces the Cone, 
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So, the Three FaTes beneath grim Pluto's roof, 
Strain the dun warp, and weave the murky woot ; 
Till deadly Ar Roos with fatal ſheers 
Slits the thin promiſe of th' expected years, 
While *midſt the dungeon's gloom or battle's din, 150 
Ambition's victims periſh, as they ſpin. 

Thus, the Three Graces on th' Idalian green, 
Bow with deft homage to Cythera's Queen; 
Her poliſh'd arms with | pm. bracelets deck, 
Part her light locks, and bare her ivory neck; 155 
Round her fair form ethereal odours throw, —— 
And teach th' unconſcious Zephyrs where to blow; 
Floats the thin gauze, and glittering as they play, 
The bright folds flutter in phlogiſtic day. 

So, with his DauGnTERs Three, th' unſceptred LE AR 160 
Heav'd the loud ſigh, and pour'd the gliſtering tear; 
His DauGaTERSs Three, ſave one alone, conſpire 
(Kich in 4zs gifts) to ſpurn their generous fire; 
Lid the rude ſtorm his hoary treſſes drench, 
Stint the ſpare meal, the hundred knights retrench ; 165 
Mock his mad ſorrow, and with alter'd mien | 
Renounce the Daughter and aſſert the Queen. 
A father's griefs his feeble frame convulſe, 
Rack his white head, and fire his feverous pulſe; 
Til! kind Cox DELIA ſooths his ſoul to rel, 170 
And folds the parent- monarch to her breaſt. 

Thus ſome fair ſpinſter grieves in wild affright, 
Vex'd with dull megrim, or vertigo heht; 
Pleas'd round the fair Three dawdling Doctors ſtand, 
Wave the white wig, and ſtretch the aſking hand, 175 
State the grave doubt the nauſeous draught decree, 
And all receive, though none deſerve, a fee. 

do down thy hill, romantic Abourn, glides 
The DERBY Dilly, carrying Three INs1DEs. 
One in each corner fits, and lolls at eaſe 180 
With folded arms, propt back, and outſtretch'd Knees; 
While the preſs'd Bodkin, punch'd and ſqueez'd to death, 
Siveats in the midmoſt place, and pants 2 breath. 
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THE frequent ſolicitations which we have received 
for a continuation of the Loves OF THE TRIANGLEs, 
have induced us to lay before the public (with Mr, 
H1iccixs's permiſſion) the concluding lines of the 
Canto. The cataſtrophe of Mr. and Mrs, Gincnan, 
and the epiſode of HieroxNaA, contained, in our appre- 
henſion, ſeveral reflections of too free a nature. The 
conſpiracy of PARAMETER and ABSCISSA againſt the 
OrDINATE, is written in a ſtrain of poetry ſo very 
ſplendid and dazzling, as not to ſuit the more tranquil 
majeſty of diction Which our readers admire in Mr. 
HicGins. We have therefore begun our extract with 
the loves of the Giant Is0sCELEs, and the piQure 
of the A//es' Bridge, and its ſeveral illuſtrations, 


CANTO I, 
EXTRACT. 


Tv as thine alone, O youth of giant frame, 
Ts05CELES! that rebel heart to tame! 
In vain coy MaThmE3:1s thy preſence flies: 
Still turn her fond hallucinating eyes; 
Thrills with Galvauic hres each tortuous nerve, 
Throb her blue veins, and dies her cold reſerve. 1 
— les 


Y 2 —_—_—— — — 


* 

„ Ts08CELFS”--An equi- rural Triangle It is repreſented as a Grant, 
becauſe Mr. H.c61Ns ſays, he has obſerved that procerity is much 
promoted by the equal length of the legs, moie eſpecially when they 
are long legs, 

& Marurstis“ -The doctrine of Mathematics—Pops calls her mad 
Mathefis.—Vide Joixsox's Dictionary. 

&« Hallucinating” -The diforder with which MaTnzs15 is affected, 
is a diſeaſe of increaſed volitian, called erotomania, or ſentimental love. It 
is the fourth ſpecies of the ſecond genus of the firſt order and third 
claſs; in conſequence of which Mr. Hackman ſhot Miſs Ray in the 
lobby of the play-houſe. Vide Zoonomia, vol. ii. pages 363, 3685. 

« GALVANIC fires” Dr. Garvani is a celebrated Philoſopher at 
Turin. He has proved that the electric fluid is the proximate cauſe 
of nervous ſenſibility; and Mr. Hi6G1xs is of opinion, that by u_ 
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—Yet ſtrives the Fair, till in the Giant's breaſt 
She ſees the mutual paſſion flame confeſs'd: 
Where'er he moves, ſlie ſees his tall limbs trace 
Internal Angles equal at the Baſe; 
Again ſhe doubts him : but produc'd at will, 
She ſees th external Angles equal fill. | 
Say, bleſt Isos cELES! what favouring pow'r, 

Or Love, or Chance, at night's auſpicious hour, 
While to the Ages Bridge entranc'd you ſtray'd,, 
Led to the Ae Bridge th enamour'd Maid? 
-The Ae Bridge, for ayes doom'd to hear 

The deafening furge aſſault his wooden ear, 

Vith joy repeats ſweet ſounds of mutual bliſs, 

The ſoft ſuſurrant ſigh, and gently murmuring kiſs. 

So thy dark arches, Lownpox Bridge, beſtride 

Indignant Txames, and part his angry tide : 
There oft, —returning from thoſe green retreats, 
Where fair FVauxhallia decks her ſylvan ſeats ;— 
Where each ſpruce nymph, from city compters free, 
dips the froth'd ſyllabub, or fragrant tea; 


While with flic'd ham, ſcrap'd beef, and burnt champagne, 


Her *prentice lover ſooths his amorous pain ;— 
There oft, in well-trimm'd wherry glide along 
mart beaux and giggling belles, a glittering throng ; 


of this diſcovery, the ſphere of our diſagreeable fenſations may be, 
„Since dead frogs (ſays he) are 
awakened by this fluid, to ſuch a degree of poſthumous ſenſibility, 
a5 to jump out of the glaſs in which they are placed, why not men, 


in future, conſiderably enlarged. 


— — 


who are ſometimes ſo much more ſenſible when alive? And if fo, 


why not employ this new ſtimulus to deter mankind from dying 
(which they ſo pertinaciouſly continue to do) of various old-faſhioned 
diſeaſes, notwithſtanding all the brilliant diſcoveries of modern Phi- 


leſophy, and the example of Count Cact1osTRoO ?” 


* Internal Angles,” &c.—This is an exact verſification of Evctib's 


r theorem. —Vide EUCL1D in loco. 


* AsSEs' BRIDGE! Pons Afinorum—The name uſually given to the 


before-mentioned theorem—though, as Mr. HiG61Ns thinks, abſurdly. 


He fays, that having frequently watched companies of affes during 
their paſſage of a bridge, he never diſcovered in them any ſymptoms 


of geometrical inftin& upon the occaſion.—But he this that with 
Spaniſh aſſes, which are much larger (vide TownsexD's Travels 


trough Spain), the caſe may poſſibly be different. 
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Smells the tarr'd rope—with undulation fine 

Flaps the looſe ſail—the ſilken awnings ſhine ; 

„Shoot we the bridge! the vent'rous boatmen cry 

« Shoot we the bridge!“ - th' exulting fare reply. 

—Down the ſteep fall the headlong waters go, 

Curls the white foam, the breakers roar below. 

— The veering helm the dextrous ſteerſman ſtops, 

Shifts the thin oar, the fluttering canvaſs drops; 

Then with clos'd eyes, clench'd hands, and quick-drawn 
breath, 

Darts at the central arch, nor heeds the gulf beneath, 

Full 'gainſt the pier th' unſteady timbers knock, 

The looſe planks ſtarting own th' impetuous ſhock; 

The ſhifted oar, dropt fail, and ſteadied helm, 

With angry ſurge the cloſing waters whelm— 

—Laughs the glad Taxames, and claſps each fair-one's 
charms 

That ſcreams and ſcrambles in his oozy arme. 

—Drench'd each ſmart garb, and clogg'd each ſtruggling 
limb, 

Far o'er the ſtream the cocknies ſink or ſwim ; 

While each badg'd boatman, clinging to his oar, 

Bounds o'er the buoyant wave, and climbs th* applauding 
ſhore. 

So, towering ALe! from thy majeſtic ridge 

Young FREEDOM gaz'd on LoD1's blood-ſtain'd Bridge; 

Sau, in thick throngs, conflicting armies ruſh, 

Ranks cloſe on ranks, and ſquadrons ſquadrons cruſh ; 

—ÞBurſt in bright radiance through the battle's ſtorm, 

Wav'd her broad hands, diſplay'd her awful form; 


— 


Fare -A perſon, or a number of perſons, conveyed in a hired 
vehicle by land or water. 

„% Badg'd boatman”'—Boatmen ſometimes wear a badge, to diſtin- 
guiſh them: cſpecially thoſe who belong to the WATERMEx's Cou- 
AN. 

Alp or Als A ridge of mountains which ſeparate the North of 
Italy from the South of Germany. They are evidently primeval and 
volcanic, conſiſting of granite, toadſtone, and baſalt, and ſeveral 
other ſubſtances, containing animal and vegetable recrements, and 
affording numbetleſs undoubted proofs of the infinite antiquity of the 
carth, and of the conſequent falſehood of the Moſaic chronology. 
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Bade at her feet regenerate nations bow, 
And twin'd the wreath round BuonayrarRTE's brow. 


—Quick with new lights, freſh hopes, and alter'd zeal, 


The ſlaves of deſpots dropp'd the blunted ſteel ; 
Exulting Victory own'd her favourite child, 
And freed LIGA clapp'd her hands and ſmil'd. 

Nor long the time ere Bx1TAin's ſhores ſhall greet 
The warrior- ſage, with gratulation ſweet ; 
Eager to graſp the wreath of naval fame, 
The GREAT ReeuBLic plans the Floating Frame! 
Oer the huge plane gigantic Tex ro ſtalks, 
And counts with joy the cloſe-compatted balks: 
Of young-ey'd MassacrEes the Cherub crew 
Round their grim Chief the mimic taſk purſue; 
Turn the ſtiff ſcrew, apply the ſtrengthening clamp, 
Drive the long bolt, or fix the ſtubborn cramp, 
Laſh the reluctant beam, the cable ſplice, 
Join the firm dove-tail with adjuſtment nice, 
Through yawning fiſſures urge the willing wedge, 
Or give the ſmoothing adze a ſharper edge. 
—Or group'd in fairy bands, with playful care, 
Th' unconſcious bullet to the furnace bear 
Or gaily tittering, tip the match with fire, 
Prime the big mortar, bid the ſhell aſpire; 
Applaud, with tiny hands, and laughing eyes, 
And watch the bright deſtruction as it flies. 

Now the fierce forges gleam with angry glare— 
The windmill waves his woven wings in air; 
dwells the proud fail, th' exulting ſtreamers fly, 
Their nimble fins unnumber'd paddles ply : 


— — 
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© Turn the ſtiſf freu, &c.—The harmony and imagery of theſe 
les are imperfectly imitated from the following exquiſite paſſage in 


ty Lconomy of Vegetation: 
** Gnomes, as you now diſſect, with hammers fine, 
The granite rock, the nodul'd flint calcine 
Grind with ſtrong arm, the circling chertz betwixt, 
Your pure Ka—o—lins and Pe—tunt—ſes mixt.“ 


CANTO 2d. L. 297. 
* The wind mill,“ &c.—This line affords a ſtriking inftance of the 
bund conveying an echo to the ſenſe —I would defy the moſt un- 


{ 
ene 


'$ reader to repeat it over, without accompanying it by ſome 
vatepouding geſture imitative of the atton deſcribed.—EDiron. 
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— Ye ſoft airs breathe, ye gentle billows waft, 
And, fraught with freedom, bear th' expected Ra! 
—Perch'd on her back, behold the patriot train, 


Muir, AsHLEY, BARLow, ToxE, O' CoN NOR, Paine; 


While TAxox's hand directs the blood-empurpled rein. 

Ye Imys of Munk Des, guard her angel form, 
Check the rude ſurge, and chaſe the hovering ſtorm ; 
Shield from contuſive rocks her timber limbs, 
And guide the 8wEET ENTHUSIAST as ſhe ſwims ! 
—And now, with web-foot oars, ſhe gains the land, 
And foreign footiteps preſs the yielding ſand: 
The Communes ſpread, the gay Departments ſmile, 
Fair Freedom's Plaut o'erſhades the laughing itle ; 
—Fir'd with new hopes, th' exulting peaſant ſces 
The Gallic ſtreamer woo the Britiſh breeze; 
While, pleas'd to watch its undulating charms, 
The ſmiling infant ſpreads his little arms, 

Ye SyLras of DEATR, on demon pinions flit 
Where the tall Guillotine is rais'd for PiTT : 
To the pois'd plank tie faſt the monſter's back, 
Cloſe the nice ſlider, ope th' expectant ſack; 
Then twitch, with fairy hands, the frolic pin 
Down falls th' impatient axe with deaf”ning din; 
The liberated head rolls off below, 
And fimpering FREEDOM hails the happy blow! 


| 


— 


& Sweet Enthuſiaft,”” &. -A term uſually applied in allegoric and 
technical poetry, to any perſon or object to which no other qualif- 


cations can be affizned,—Cuampens's Dictionary. 


« The ſmiling infant''—Infancy is particularly intereſted in the dil. 
fuſion of the new principles.—See the“ Bloody Buoy”'—ice alto the 


following deſcription and prediction: 
« Here Time's huge fingers graſp his giant mace, 
And daſh proud Supeiſtition from her baſe; 
Rend her ſtrong towers and gorgeous fanes, &c. 

&. &. &c. &c. 

While each light moment, as it paſſes by, 
With feathery foot and pleaſure-twinkling eye, 
Feeds from his baby-hand with many a kiſs 


he callow neſtlings of domeſtic bliſs.” BoTanic GARDEN. 


&« The monſter's bac“ LER MoxsTreE Pirr, I'Ennemi du Gente 


humajn.—Sce Debates of the Legiſlators of the Great Nation palm. 
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LOTTERY, 
Qu: vult decipi, decipiatur. 
[From the St. James's Chronicle. ] 


MR. BALDWIN, 

THE Lottery being now nearly over, and any in- 

formation reſpeCting it no longer to be conſidered 
as either a puff or a preventative, I hope you will 
give place to the following liſt of powerful arguments 
in favour of ſucceſs, which I have collected at various 
times from ſeveral maiden ladies of great ſagacity. 
| believe they pretty nearly include the whole ingre- 
dicnts of a ſyſtem of ſelf-deceit, which muſt, no 
doubt, appear highly ornamental to our national cha- 
racter at the concluſion of the eighteenth century! 


THIS TICKET MUST BE THE GREAT PRIZE, 


BECAUSE, 1. I bought it before the drawing, 


whereas formerly I always purchaſed after it; or, 

2, I bought it after the drawing, and uſed formerly 
to purchaſe before it. 

3. This is a number which I never had before; or, 

4. It is the ſame number I have often had. 

5. I dreamt of this number, and I ſeldom dream; 
or, 

6. This is a number I did not dream of, and dreams 
are nonſenſe, 
7. It muſt be a prize, for I never had a prize be- 
fore; or, 

8. It muſt be a great prize, for J have always hi- 
therto had ſmall ones. 

9. It is the very number of the coach in which I 
went to the play, and I bought it the ſame day. 

10, I was offered a hundred pounds for my chance, 
and would not part with it ; or, 

11, It is a number nobody ever thought of, and it 
Wall % ſurpriſe them! 

12. This 
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12. This number has often been a great prize; or, 

13. It never was a capital prize. 

14. It is next but one to the thirty thouſand laſt 
year. 

1 5. There was a lady at the office, and ſhe would 
not take it, and the clerk ſaid to me, Ma'am, I am 
ſure it will be a prize, and, 

16. They always ſell capitals at that office. 
1 g. It is a very lucky- looking number. 

. It is the very number of this night's Chronicle. 
19. Somebody muſt get the great prize, and there 


are as many chances for me as for another. 


20. Ever ſince the firſt day, I have ſeen a deal of 
money in tea-cups, and coffee- grounds. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
WILL. Honeycons, 


AVERSHAW, 


WHO DIED LAST MON DAA“. 
[From the Telegraph.) 


HIS amiable and much-lamented man was cut off 
- 1n the prime of life and uſefulneſs. The ſeverity 
of the laws may be here juſtly blamed, or rather the 
perverted application of them. They were not made 
io curb the aſpiring genius of an Averſhaw, They 
were made to reſtrain that ambition which plunges na- 
tions into war, that individuals may become rich, and 
deſolate provinces, that places may be kept. 
Averſhaw's talents were fitted for active life. Form- 
ed by nature for the office of ſtateſman, he had from 
education all that ſtateſmen uſually have, He read 


* — 
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This jeu J'eſprit appeared two or three days after the execution 
of Averſhaw, a highwayman and murderer; and was much admired 
on account of ſome ſuppoſed pointed alluſions to a great Minifter. 


with 


FIB. 
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with tolerable correctneſs, he wrote at leaſt intelligibly, 
and his ſtyle would not have diſgraced a T reaſury paper 
in the plenitude of its intelligence. What he did not 
know, he always could aſſert; and what he could not 
prove, he could at leaſt ſwear. 

In his converſation he was copious, lively, figura- 
tive, and yet ſolemn. Knowing how readily the hu- 
man mind tends to infidelity, he enforced belief by the 
ſolemnity of his appeals, by oaths which indicate the 
ſincere mind, and by execrations which mark indignant 
ſenſibility. 

His talents for finance alone might have raiſed him 
into conſequence. It is not improbable that he had 
made this his early ſtudy, and it is aſcertained that he 
copied the example of the greateſt financiers. Where 
perſuaſion was ineffectual, as it too frequently is in the 
preſent avaricious ſtate of mankind, he employed 
force. What could not be done directly, he performed 
by circumvention. He made his ſubjects believe that 
tney were in danger, and he raiſed the ſupplies with 
facility. It ought, indeed, to be mentioned, that he had 
one weakneſs of which financiers in general are deſti- 
tute. He ſpared the poor, from a contempt of their 
ability to ſatisfy his demands. He never inſiſted on 
money from him who had none. The ſhirtleſs paſſen- 
ger, and the empty cottage, were objects beneath his 
great mind. But he never ſpared the rich, the accumu- 
lating, and the tenacious, | 

Ot his ſincerity, when ſincerity was neceſſary, there 
can be no doubt; but he had nut the common folly of 
laviſhing virtues upon trivial occaſions. In all his 
ſchemes he preſerved ſecrecy, and expected confidence. 
It was difficult to know what he meant merely from 
what he ſaid. He had all the ambiguity of the firſt 
ſtateſman—and from the expreſſion of his countenance, 
had it been expreſſive, little was to be gained; for in 

VOL, Its R the 
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the execution of his greateſt projets he concealed it 


beneath a maſk. 


He was a friend to war, and not averſe to neceſſary 
depredation ; yet he never ſhrunk from the principle of 
his actions, nor attempted to defend that which could 
admit of no defence. Firm in his purpoſe, and pro- 
vident in his means, he never undertook an expedition 
which failed. If his enemy eſcaped. being defeated, 


it was becauſe he was not to be found. His courage 


was rather prudent than raſh ; he ſecured every poſſible 


advantage, attacking the enemy when worlt prepared 
to meet him, when unarmed, and no defence could be 
made, or when aſleep, and their arms could be ſecured, 
Unlike the majority of war-miniſters, he made no 
blunders. He never attacked a force which was in- 
vincible ; nor did he march backwards and forwards, 
affecting deep deliberation, while in the mean time the 
enemy were making their eſcape, 

His abilities were of the ſolid rather than the ſplen- 
did kind. Although, as already obſerved, he was 
eminently qualified to be a ſtateſman or a courtier, yet 
he never was guilty of ſervility or ſubmiſſion to his 
ſuperiors. He pretended not to any uncommon degree 
of virtue, and conſcience was a word he ſeldom ban- 
died with his colleagues. His manners were ſo ſimple, 
that you could at once diſcern the whole of his charac- 
ter. It was on great emergencies only that he wore a 
diſguiſe, which at once preſerved his modeſty, and 
eluded obſervation. 

His diſpoſition was naturally convivial'; he loved a 
cheerful glaſs, but his patriotiſm led him to encourage 
the manufactures of his own country, It is reported 
with certainty, that he never drank foreign wines, nor 
encouraged foreign articles, unleſs for the purpoſes of 
fale. In his commercial tranſactions he ated with 


an uncommon degree of moderation, When inclined 
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to diſpoſe of any thing, he never received above one- 
third of its value; and that the feelings of the purchaſer 
might not be hurt, he took an oath that © it was more 
than it colt him.” It may be alſo mentioned to his 


honour, that he was a friend to the cultivation of the * 


waſte lands. It is ſuppoſed, indeed, that he formed 
this plan early in life, as his favourite perambulations 
were aver heaths and commons, and he was often ſen— 
le that much could be made of them. 

As to his political ſentiments, it 1s generally thought 
be had no partiality to any faction. He did not ſcruple 
to lay, that the beſt laws ought to be ſuſpended, when 
the intereſts of a few individuals require it; and he 
thought the ambition of one man, whatever folly or 


wickedneſs might belong to his character, was always 


to be conſidered as paramount to the welfare of a na- 
tion, His notions certainly leaned towards ariſtocracy, 


although he never avowed an attachment to the great 


men of that party, nor regarded them as ſuperior to 
himſelf. His ideas of property, it muſt be confeſſed, 
were rather confuſed, Perhaps he had not ſufficiently 
attended to the ſubject, or perhaps it was beneath his 
attention. He was known to prefer the monied inte- 
reſt, and frequently would addreſs men of, that de- 
ſcription in a manner which gained upon them. That 
he would have done honour to an official ſituation 
cannot, therefore, be doubted. His ambition was 
boundleſs, and his avarice tenacious. But how tranſi- 
tory is all human greatneſs! He was a roſe untimely 
,ipped in the bud. 

Of his religious opinions little can be collected. 
That he was an infidel, it would be wrong to aſſert. 
His belief both in heaven and hell may be deemed 
ſincere. He frequently talked of the latter, and it is 
certain he had heard of the former. It may be affirm- 
ed, with great truth, that he deceived no man in theſe 
reſpects. He never anticipated ſucceſs from faſting, 
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and it is not known that either before or after an en- 


gagement, he ever compoſed a form of prayer. His 
effuſions were extemporaneous, and as they were ut- 
tered with fervour, they were heard with fear, 

Such was AVERSHAW, whole character, thus per- 
haps imperfeQly delineated, we may conclude in the 
words of an excellent author: * He fell by a death as 
glorious as his life had been, and which was fo truly 
agreeable to it, that the latter mult have been deplora- 
bly maimed and imperfect without the former; a death 
which hath alone been wanting to complete the cha- 
racter of ſeveral ancient and modern heroes, whoſe 
hiſtories would then have been read with much greater 
pleaſure by the wiſeſt in all ages. Indeed we could 
almoſt wiſh, that whenever fortune ſeems wantonly to 
deviate from her purpoſe, and leaves her work imper- 
fect in this particular, the hiſtorian would indulge him- 
ſelf in the licence of poetry and romance, and even 
do a violence to truth, to oblige his reader with a page, 
which muſt be the moſt delightful in all his hiſtory, 
and which could never fail of producing an inſtructive 
moral. | 

«© Narrow minds may poſſibly have fome reaſon to 
be aſhamed of going this way out of the world, if 
their conſciences can fly in their faces, and aſſure 
them they have not merited ſuch an henour ; but he 
muſt be a fool who is aſhamed of being hanged, who 
is not weak enough to be aſhamed of having deſerved 
= | 
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A DISEASE HITHERTO NOT DESCRIBED. 


[From the Morning Herald.] 


SOME account of this diſeaſe cannot be unacceptable 
to our readers, as it prevails very much in the me- 
tropolis, and indeed over the whole kingdom, though, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, not in ſo violent a degree. Tt has as yet eſ- 
caped the notice of our moſt eminent phyſicians. We 
are favoured with the following account of it by the 
very learned and erudite 
GOTHOFREDUS STULTOMASTIKOFF, 
M. D. F. R. s. and F. A. S. R. 

Pariſ. Londin. Edin. Cantab. Ac. Imp. Petrop. Holm. 

Taurin. Aurel, Med. Pariſ. Harlem. Americ, et 


Philad. Sacius, nec non in rebus mundanis peritiſſimns. 


The Sabbatophobia has eſcaped the notice of that mi- 
nute and accurate noſologiſt Monſieur SAUVAGES ; 
VaGEL has not claſſified it; and even Dr. CULLEN, 
whoſe noſological ſyſtem is generally adopted at the 
Coll, Med. Edin. and who mult have ſeen many caſes 
of it, has given but a few ſymptoms under the head 
Phrenitis. 

Duamobrem oportet, &c. wherefore it behoves us, ſays 
Dr. STULTOMASTIKOFF, to attend the more particu- 
larly to the ſymptomatologia, or ſymptomatology of the 
diſeaſe, 

Seaſon. It prevails moſtly in ſummer ; and although 
not pecultar to any climate, yet it is conſiderably at- 
fected by our climate. Rain almoſt immediately diſ- 
perſes it; and even the appearance of rain checks its 
violence ; but ſunſhine and a clear ſky, whether in 
winter or ſummer, produce it in its molt inveterate 
ſhape, 

Objefts. Although it is common to both ſexes, the 
males only are affected with the greater part of the 
ymptoms we are about to detail. 

Age. Perſons of all ages, from twelve to ſeventy, 
are ſubject io it, 


SYMPTOMS. 


Claſſed as a fever, it correſponds with the Septimana, 
or Seventh day fever of noſogoliſts, returning only once 
„ in 


1 
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in ſeven days, and on that day commonly called Sun. 
day, the Sablaton of the Greeks; unde nomen derivatur, 

It begins in the morning ; the patient jumps out of 
bed very carly, fancies a particular gay dreſs, which he 
puts on, looks at himſelf much in a ſpeculum, or mirror; 
ſeems much pleaſed with himſelf ; mutters ſomething 
loud enough to be heard, fuch as,“ Youth's the ſeaſon 
made for joy —““ What have we with day to do? 
Sons of Care, 'twas made for you”—* Which is the 
propereſt day to drink?“ &c. and other ſuch incoherent 
expreſſions. He has likewiſe an odd fancy to covering 
his hair with a finely pulverized ſtarch, which makes 
it appear white, and he rubs in the ung. pomat, of the 
Diſpenſ. Lond. et Edin. Next, if there be not any 
perſon preſent to detain him (which at this period of 
the diforder would not be quite ſafe, or indeed poſſible), 
he runs into the ſircet, taking the neareſt way to get 
into the fields. Some patients get upon horſeback; 
and others have a way of riding in gigs, buggies, 
whiſkies, and other implements of curricular motion, 
HoRACE obſerves this laſt ſymptom, “ Sunt ques cur- 
riculs,” &c. Their neareſt relations cannot prevent 
their going out in this manner ; ſometimes a wife has 
interpoſed, but is always repulſed ; in other caſes, and 
among the vulgar very generally, the wife and children 
accompany them, to take care of them. 

About two, ſometimes three o'clock, pejt merid. 
the chief ſymptom appcars, the afpetitus caninus, or ca- 
nine, or, as ſome term it, the voracious appetite; they 
devour every thing that comes in their way; fiſh, fleſh, 
fowl, beet, veal, ham, geeſe, turkies, puddings, a and 
pies. At this period of the fit, their eyes gliſten 
with apparent pleaſure. Two hours thercafter, the 
pulſe, it felt, is quick, and becomes more ſo, until, in 
{ome patis nts, it has been known to beat 150 ſtrokes 


in a minute; the eyes become red, the countenance 
2 fluſhed, 
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fluſhed, the fauces ſwell, and a particular defect is diſ- 
coverable in their ſpeech ; of which my learned and in- 
genious friend, Dr. Hiecius, has treated with pro- 
found erudition in his Trafatus brevis de Inebrietat. vol. 
v. p. 724, ad finem. | 

The /ingultus or lugmos of HippoOcRATES {(Aph. 
xiii. J. 6.) comes on now; and from the cauſe aſ- 
ſigned by the learned HEURNIUs, in Engliſh, this 
ſymptom has been called hiccup, or hiccough ;, for it 
has been differently ſpelt by different authors. The 
voice becomes more and more altered; but it 1s very 
remarkable, that it is to be heard loudeſt when molt 
inarticulate. 

This flate of the diſeaſe continues for a ſhorter or 
longer period, according to the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient, Some have all the ſymptoms enumerated in the 
ſpace of two hours; in others they come on more gra- 
dually, However this may be, the appetitus domicilii, 
or © anxiety to get home, generally takes place when 
all the ſymptoms are at the height; and this enables the 
phyſician to remark another ſet of ſymptoms; the duplex 
%, or © double ſight ;” the utter incapacity of walk- 
ing in a ſtraight line, accompanied by frequent /apſus 
in terram, which that learned phyſician Dr. ST AG. 
GEROFROID ably doth denominate tumbles. At length 
the patient, unable to proceed by his own powers, is 
carried, though not always. The fupor increaſes, and 
every ſymptom of oppreſſion on the brain appears.— 
dlezp comes on, and continues for hours, but is ob- 
lerved not to be ſound, When the patient awakes, 
every ſymptom of the Sabbatophabia is gone; the vio— 
lence of the diſorder, however, leaves the dzlor capitis, 
which with weakneſs, want of appetite, and liſtleſſneſe, 
continue all next day, and form a diſtinct diſeaſe, 
among the vulgar at leaſt, to which the name Sanctus 
Dies Lung has been given. This name has been tranſ- 
led into the vernacular tongue by the foreign ſecretary 

% to 
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to the academy, and means Saint Monday. On this 
diſorder, however, Dr. STULTOMASTIKOFF has not 
entered; he has merely mentioned it, and referred us 
for further particulars to the ingenious and learned 
RAMMAZZINI, On the Diſeaſes of T radeſmen. 

Symptomatibus deſcriptis, neceſſe eft, &c. Our learned 
author now proceeds to mention, that having deſcribed 
the ſymptoms of the Sabbatephobia, it is neceſſary for 
him to give the cauſes of it. On diſſection, he ſays, 
he has found the cauſe to be partly a defect, or irregu- 
larity | in the head, ſometimes in the heart: and ſome- 
times in both; but that he has not gained ſo much ex- 
perience as to be able to aſcertain this, as the diſorder 
generally leaves the patient entirely before death. The 
occaſional cauſes, he thinks, are to be found in the mi- 
neral, animal, and vegetable ſubſtances which this coun- 
try produces. Of the minerals, he enumerates ſilver 
and gold; of the animal, he mentions horſes ; and of the 
vegetable, dwells moſtly on green fields. 

In treating of the cure, he advances an opinion well 
worthy of the attention of the Antiquary Society, He 
ſays that thoſe numerous buildings, which are called 
eccleſiæ, or churches, were originally hoſpitals, in- 
tended for the cure of patients labouring under this diſ- 
order; that proper phyſicians were appointed for this 
purpoſe; and that ſuch was their ſkill, that they gene- 
rally ſent away their patients completely cured in two 
hours. But as a knowledge of the diſorder began to 
decay, the medicines adminiſtered were adulterated, 
An opinion ſo ſingular as this, we thought it our duty 
to tranſlate from Dr. STULTOMASTIKOFF'S learned 
work, but do not pretend to diſcuſs it one way or other. 
He concludes with paying a handſome compliment to 
a Dr. RaiKts, of Gleouce/ier, who lately eſtabliſhed a 
plan for the cure of this diſorder, which, it has been 
found, may be beſt accompliſhed in YOUNG patients; 


but in grown-up people it is too obſtinate to yield to 
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THE POLISHED GRISETTE. 
A SATIRE, 
BY CAPTAIN TiOMAs MOANIS. 


Original.] 


Honour and ſhame from no condition rife ; 
Act well your part, there all the þonour lies, Pore, 


1 ſick of apiſh pride, and know full well 
The falſe refinement of the ſchool: bred belle. 
Shall tradeſmen's wives indulge romantic ſchemes, 
And daughters ſuffer for their parents' dreams ? 
Shall c/its at boarding-ſchools to corners creep, 
With books they know their guides ſecreted keep, 
Till many a novel baneful influence ſpreads, 

And florid nonſenſe turns their little heads ? 
Slipp'd from their governeſs, a whiſpering train 
Are huddled oft in Cloacina's fane; 

Whom ſoon the future Meſſalina joins, 

To liſp the cim. con. trial ſhe purloins; 


At twelve, in love's delights inſtructed more 


Than her chaſte grandam was at twenty-four, 

And will not aged wiſdom means deviſe 

To ſtrengthen feeble breaſts, ere paſſion riſe ; 

Ere thoughts impure in infant minds prevail, 

And beauty prove as impudent as frail ? 

Muſt premature deſires the fex diſgrace, 

And thin the numbers of the human race? 
Mothers, however trade improve your ſtore, 

Make your girls houſewives, and they need no more 

Their beſt accompliſhments are houſchold arts; 

Novels and tricks at ſchool make vicious hearts, 

As oft a ſpark unheeded, cities fires, 

do horrors rife from youth's uncheck'd deſires: 
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my remedy, while the eccaftonal cauſes are preſent. 
To extirpate the diſorder altogether, may be impoſſible; 
but with care and attention, it certainly may (like the 
{mall- pox) be rendered more gentle, and lefs fatal. 
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The greateſt monſter frighted France ſurvey'd, 
In her ſeventh ſummer ceas'd to be a maid *, 
Teach them, that no domeſtic work degrades 
Neat, careful, civil, unpreſuming maids. 
A ſpice of taſte makes trade-born Mits a fool; 
How better far had Miſs ne'er ſeen at ſchool ! 
But ſtaid at home to buſtle in the ſhop, 
To wield the broom, and een, by chance, the mop; 
Except on Sundays never bear the fan, | 
Then prove a frugal wife to ſome plain man. 

O ſtar of Albion + ! radiant nymph, appear, 
Diſtinguich'd ſhine in faſhion's higheſt ſphere; 
Thou wert by birth for ſplendid life deſign'd ; 

Add thou to grace of perſon grace of mind: 
By ſages tutor'd, and by artiſts taught, 

Life's little cares thou deem'ſt beneath thy thought ; 
Unlike to thoſe whom ſhallow beaus careſs, 
Belles, whoſe ſole ſtudy is the change of dreſs. 
Thou dread'ſt the poiſon of an artful tale; 
Thou art no wanton with a modeſt veil ; 

The man whoſe book thou wert forbid to ſee, 
Thou faid'ſt, and wiſely, was no mate for thee ; 
Thy prudent mother made thee what thou art, 
A Britiſh beauty with a Sabine heart}. 

While thus above thy ſex exalted far, 

Bid Envy view, and cenſure if ſhe dare. 


— 


* Madame la Marquiſe de Brinvillier loſt her virginity in her 
ſeventh year. She wantonly ſet houſes on fire; turned nun, in order 
to try her poiſons on the ſick, in the Hotel Dieu in Paris, and after de- 
ſtroying g:eat numbers of them, poiſoned her father and brother, and 
died by the hands of the executioner—a ftriking inſtance, ſhowing to 


what horrors an early jnitiation into vice may lead unhappy females. 


The ſtory is related in Backman's Hiſtory of Inventions. 

+ This alludes to a young lady of great beauty and accompliſh- 
ments, and of high rank, who being ſolicited in marriage, anſwered 
her lover, “Can I think of marrying a gentleman who has written a 
book that my mamma has forbidden me to read ? ” 

{ The rape of the Sabines is a remarkable trait in the hiſtory 0! 
Rome; which, in the opinion of the writer of this ſatire, laid the 
foundation of the Roman glory. The Sabine women were grave, ſobef, 


chatte, and of incorrupt manners. 
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Who knows but heaven ſome perfect man may ſend, 

Thy love, thy conſort, and thy boſom-friend ? 
To thee too, Celia, nice reſerve is taught, 

By arts ingenuous to perfection brought; 

For muſic, painting, poetry combine 

To tame wild paſſions, and the thoughts refine. 

How are our boſoms ſoften'd, when with eaſe 

Thy ſkilful fingers ſweep the vocal keys; 

And when thy tweet, thy faſcinating tongue 

Recites with energy what Pope has ſung ! 

If muſic's charms our tempers can control, 

Can melt the heart, and elevate the ſoul, 

If poetry can rouſe to thoughts ſublime, 

May ev'ry lady ſtudy notes and rhyme ! 

By arts like theſe, which Nature's gifts improve, 

Good-humour ripens into ſocial love. | 

Thus Marcia learns affliction's wounds to heal, 

Teaches the proud to ſtoop, the harſh to feel ; 

Shows them to know themſelves, and pity thoſe 

Who want the tinſel fame that wealth beſtows ; 

Shows them with juſtice human worth to ſcan, 

And own a wretch in rags 1s ſtill a man. 

For him the haughty Chloe never grieves; 

An idle vagabond, that ſots and thieves : 

Such filthy miſcreants are the nation's curſe ; 

The vulgar ev'ry hour grow worſe and worſe.” 

« Whom muſt we blame for that?“ fair Marcia cries, 

& They will not imitate while we deſpiſe. 

Though poor, yet proud, they, through revenge, contemn 

The claſs refin'd, who ſhow contempt of them; 

Birth, place, and riches, with deriſion treat, 

And grow indelicate, to vex the great ; 

As vain of churliſh manners, as my Lord 

Of ſtudying grace in every act and word.“ 
Thus the true lady: but a tradeſman's wife, 

Who calls the houſewife's duties vulgar life, 

And fancies girls at ſchool accompliſh'd grow, 

Unfits her child for high life or for low. 

Then, fince we know good precepts often fail, 

To caution mothers, we ſhall tell a tale. 


In 
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In that fam'd mart *, where crowds of cits remain, A ( 
Tn ſpite of noiſe and dirt, from thirſt of gain, An 
Where he, who cloſe beneath her ſteeple dwells, 6 U 
Scarce hears the ſound of Bow's tremendous bells, Bui 
J here liv'd a man of trade, with prudence bleſt, He 
Among an honeſt few perhaps the belt ; Eee 
But from an error in his younger life, She 
Curſt with that plague—a low-bred lady-Wife. Br 
One child ſhe lately brought him, and but one; c 


A girl, in beauty overmatch'd by none : 

This pretty laſs her father would have bred 

To mix a pudding, and to make a bed; 

Tolend her ſervice in the way of trade, 

And, when occaſion call'd, to help the maid : 

But Madam pouted, and refus'd to yield; 

—And pouting Madam always won the field, 

« Why wiſh ſuch riſing merit to conceal ? 

The girl, you ſee, by nature is genteel : 

All thriving people ſhould have decent pride 

Sir Somebody may take her for his bride. 

Sukey, turn out your toes, you'll learn to dance 
From a fine gentleman that comes from France : 
At Miſs Cadeau's, among your betters plac'd, 
The weſt end of the town will give you taſte,” 
„Ay, ay,” the father cried, ar.d ſhook his head, 

« I've ſeen her ſcholars, and they're finely bred ; 
Array'd like lilies waſh'd with morning dew, 
Through ſtreets and ſquares they amble two and two. 
As broods of chickens trip before the hen, 

So this fair troop, that archly leer at men, 

Precede their Ma'emoiſelle, ſhort, brown, and plump, 
Who like a duck in water wags her rump : 

It ſeems to me mere mumm'ry, pomp, and pride; 
A ſhow of diſcipline, defects to hide.“ | 
Thus ſpake the fire : the dame, with brow ſevere, 
From all he keenly utter'd turn'd her ear, 


Where London's column, pointing at the ſkies, 
Like a tall bully lifts the head, and lies.“ PoPE. 


« O fie! 
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O fie! my child,” Mamma would often ſay, 
And chide her daughter in a gentle way, 
No he's and fhe's; thoſe names are vile and low: 
But thus ie gentleman ſaid ſo and fo. 
Hey day! what lady e'er of bitches heard ? 
E'en breeckes, Sukey, is an odious word: 
She-dogs and ſmall-clothes more polite appear; 
Breeches and bitches ſuit a barb'rous ear.” 

She next taught Miſs to ſoften vocal ſound, 
And ſqueeze her Engliſh through a narrow round 
A butter-mouth—a hole a pea would fill, 
An op'ning like the — ſparrow's bill 
When Mits athrm'd ſhe faintly filence broke, 
Mos was the ſemi-word, half humm'd, half ſpokes 
Whene'er ſhe rais'd the goblet to her lip, 
Like ſcalding tea would Miſs cold liquor ſip. 
Large lumps of meat the wide-mouth'd vulgar ſuit ; 
Miſs nipt her mutton into parts minute. 
Her knife and fork ſhe could but ill command, 
Held by the tips, and trembling in her hand ; 
As though their iv'ry hafts might bliſters bring 
On palms too tender for ſo hard a thing. 
'was ſport to ſee this ape, by primneſs ſchool'd, 
Nibble her muffin, while her coffee cool'd; 
Stiff as a ſtatue, on her ſofa ſit, 
And cock her little finger when ſhe bit: 
A vain, ridiculous, affected fool, 
By nature trifling, and abſurd by rule; 
Starch'd and preciſe ; a child, and yet a prude ; 
By o'er-ſtrain'd breeding almoſt worſe than rude, 

Now to the ſchool drove Madam in her airs ; 
A long, loud rap reſounded up the ſtairs : 
Swift as o'er mountains” ſides the ſhadows pals, 
The mother-abbeſs hurried to her glaſs : 
Her wiz was matted, but her looks ſhe dreſt, 
Made a fine curt/ey-bow, and hail'd her gueſt ; 
Whoſe deaf'ning clack but ceas'd from want of breath, 
A talking nymph was almoſt talk'd to death. 
What charge was giv'n, what wondrous things were faid, 
How Miſs was to be dreſt, and lodg'd, and fed! : 
What cavils rais'd, the pliant maid to teaſe ! 
(Upſtart gentility 'tis hard to pleaſe ; ) 
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But all was promis'd that the dame requir'd, 

And, gracious ſmiles exchang'd, Mamma retir'd. 

Firſt, for her darling ſhe provided ſhoes, 

As thin as paper, and of various hues ; 

A feather'd helmet was her ſecond gift; 

The third, a petticoat that ſeem'd a ſhift *; 

The fourth, a veil, her beauty to conceal ; 

The fifth, a paraſol—to look genteel : 

So off ſhe flew, to learn the ſharp and flat, 

To jabber ſchool-French, and the Lord knows what. 
But the firſt night, among the gymaic fair, 

She loſt the little ſhame ſhe carried there. 

As ſoon as Betty with the light withdrew, 

Up from their pillows leap'd the frolic crew, 

And while the moon-beams on their beauties ſhone, 

Danc'd, not ar“ naked, for their ſhifts were on: 

Till quite exhauſted with their wanton play, 

Back to the place of reſt they ſlunk away. 

There novels were the theme, and, ere they ſlept, 

They told fad tales of love, and ſigh'd and wept. 

Some too had poets read; but chiefly dwelt 

On thoſe ſoft lines where am'rous flanies are felt; 

As where fair Helen, without ſhame or dread, 

In day's broad g are aſcended Paris' bed: 

And one, a knowiag one, explain'd with eaſe 

What belard endur'd for Eloiſe. 

This knowing one. and Betty often met, 

(The knowing one had long been Betty's pet,) 

And learnt ſtrange things, that had been better hid, 

Fer Betty told her all that ladies did: 

That vulgar women gain'd by vulgar ways 

A child affe ction, or a huſband's praiſe ; 

Bu: I..dies were not born for ſuch rewards ; 

*T was iheirs to dreſs, and dance, and play at cards; 

To bear che flatt'ring things adorers ſay; 

To laugh, intrigue, and frolic life away. 


+ qc ma;, perhaps, got be unneccflary to inform the female 

count; reade', tha c extreme of fathion at preſent is to wear no 

p icoat by io ave ths lower part of the ſhift made in the form of 
cat Lo ciototoocontidercd necefiary garment. 
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All Betty's tales the knowing one retain'd, 


And with ſhrewd comments to the ſchool explain'd ; 


Whatever ſeem'd obſcure was render'd clear; 
The novice Sukey lent a willing ear; 
Of love's long liſt of rakes ſhe dreamt each night, 
And Helen's Paris was her ſoul's delight. 

Beau Puff, a man of prey, who Betty brib'd, 
At church ſeem'd all that Betty had deicrib'd ; 
Whoſe tongue on Puff 's fine looks inceſſant ran, 


Call'd ker dybb'd ' ſquire a moſt bewitching man, 


For ever complaiſant, for ever gay, 
And feeetly blooming, as the roſe in May. 
In Sukey's hearing this ſhe flyly ſaid, 
Which put ſtrange notions into Sukey's head; 
In Puff ſhe imag'd Paris“ gallant air, 
And Puff match'd Paris in his curling hair; 
Puff in a ſpotted veſt, diſplay'd with pride, 
Was Paris in his panther's ſpeckled hide. 
In ſhort, Beau Puff with ev'ry charm was grac'd; 
—-Helen and Sukey were alike in taſte, 
Copied from books now Sillets-douæ were ſent, 
And to and fro the truſty Betty went ; 
Nor ceas'd her ardour, till this finiſh'd fool, 
Impreſs'd with nonſenſe both at home and ſchool, 
To Gretna's Blackſmith in a love-fit ran, 
While Bow-ſtreet laugh'd at her accompliſh'd man ; 
Bow-ſtreet with ſcorn, but Sukey laugh'd with joy: 
Twas Helen flying with her Phrygian boy. 
Deluſion all, and love's ideal ſhow ! 
Short was the joy, and laſting was the woe. 
Sukey, like Helen, was by figure caught; 
Each had her beau, but, oh, how dearly bought ! 
Yet wanton Helen lov'd a kindred rake; 
Poor Suſan choſe a villain by miſtake : 
In perſon form'd the ſofter ſex to pleaſe, 
Figure gave power, and impudence gave eaſe. 
But Charity herſelf no worth could find 
To veil thoſe vices that deform'd his mind: 
A baſe adventurer, by ſhifts maintain'd, 
Who ſpent in riot what by fraud he gain'd ; 
A balt-bred gallant, with a ſharper's wit, 
Fit tor a ſpy, and for that only fit. 
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IIl-fated maid ! what comfort couldſt thou find, 
Link'd to a knave, and of the meaneſt kind ? 
Was it for that thy parent, full of care, 

Scarce ſuffer'd thee to breathe the winter's air ; 

Call'd her ſweet child the pattern of the town, 

And laid her darling on a bed of down ; 

Tilt, by her doating zeal and ill-judg'd plan, 

Thy ſchool-mates finiſh'd what Mamma began? 
As the raw ſoldier, ruſhing to the field, 

In fancy ſees oppoſing armies yield; 

Beholds in thought his old companions run 

To greet him, grac'd with laurels bravely won; 

And though his hopes are blaſted by defeat, 

Though with quick throbs no more his pulſes beat, 

Retains his martial air, and ſeems to boaſt, 

To hide his anguiſh for the battle loſt ; 

So our young nymph, in Hymen's chariot driv'n, 

Imagin'd Gretna was the road to heav'n. | 

But oon the ſcene was chang'd; the fair deſcried 

Her beau's ill morals, when the knot was tied; 

Yet, anxious to diſguiſe the dire diſgrace, 

Hid a fad heart beneath a ſmiling face. 

All Sufan's friends bewail'd a friend undone 

A knave could gain the countenance of none. 

Her parents ſtrove to mitigate her doom ; 

They faw her fad, and with'ring in her bloom : 

Jo make her happy was beyond their pow'r; 

A hutband's vice embitter'd ev'ry hour. 

At length our Beau a new adventure tried; 

He forg'd a bill, and by the halter died. 

Shock'd at the telon's ignominious doom, 

The mother ſoon deſcended to her tomb. 

The widow'd daughter with her fire withdrew 

Fron the hard many, and the pitving few, 

To live contented on the wealth acquir'd, 

From noiſe and care to peace and eaſe retir'd. 

Unhappy mother ! thy ambition gave 
The grievous wound that ſunk thee to the grave. 
Fine manners ſuit not thoſe of low degree; 

To ape thy betters was a vice in thee : 
From poliſh'd life they take the taſte refin'd, 
But ſchool-tuition rarely mends the mind. 


May 
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May tradeſmen's wives deplore thy hapleſs fate, 
And train their daughters to an humbler ſtate ; 
From ſchool to ſchool for uſeleſs arts they roam ; 
The worthieſt girls are houſewives bred at home. 


LETTER OF A BACHELOR. 


[From 7 Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


ro THE EDITOR, 
SIR | 

A MONG the various cauſes aſſigned for the differ- 
ence of opinion that unhappily ſubſiſts among us, 
none have perfectly ſatisfied me. Many have attri- 
buted it to the high price of proviſions, forgetting that 
« where eggs are cheap groats are ſcarce.” ' Others 
again ſee the evil in the weight of taxes; not conſider- 
ing the increaſe of our commerce, and the conſequent 
ability in all ranks of people to meet the exigencies of- 
the State, without ſinking under their preſſure. In 


ſhort, men have looked far and wide for a ſolution of 


this difficult queſtion, when they ſhould have only 
looked at home. 
I am a bachelor, and of courſe am driven abroad 


for that amuſement which others, whoſe lots have been 


more fortunately caſt in life, endeavour to find at home. 
I wiſh I 2 do find at home; but ſuch is the 
perverſeneſs of mankind, and of womankind alſo—ſo 
whimſical are our ſchemes of happineſs, and ſo capri- 
cious are we in the enjoyment of it, that the molt com- 
mon bleſſings are converted into their contraries. 

As I am neither very poor nor very talkative, I find 
ready acceſs to moſt houſes, for he is ofteneſt admitted 
who can be received on the eaſieſt terms; and I ſeldom 
find my preſence call forth any extraordinary exertions 
of civility, or interrupt the enjoyment of domeſtic diſ- 


pute, It is in this courſe of life that I have, I think, 
83 found 
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found the cauſes of the diſcontent among that order of 
people calling themſelves Patriots, of whom I can 
truly affirm, they are, for the moſt part, a harmleſs, 
grumbling fet of ſubjects; who would purſue their 
ſeveral callings with cheerfulnefs-and alacrity, if their 
wives, their bakers, butchers, taylors, and their own 
manitold imprudences, would permit them, 

My friend Mr. OveRDone, when he married, was 
remarkable for his attachment to Government, and the 
Houſe of Hanover ; and, during the golden period of 
the honey-moon, there was not a more loyal, nor, I 
am confident, a more loving ſubject in his Majeſty's 
dominions. On a vilit I made him, after an abſence 
of three months, I found him greatly altered ; for, from 
a ſimple, light-hearted man, he had become gloomy, 
{uſpicious, and a profound politician. He expreſſed 
himſelf with great indignation at the imperious tone of 
the Miniſter—aſſerted, that from a free people, we had 
become a nation of ſlaves that a man could no longer 
give an honeſt opinion, even in his own houſe; and that, 
for his part, he ſaw nodifference between this govern- 
ment and that of Turkey. I had acquired ſufficient 
{kill in phyſiognomy to diſcover that my friend had 
married a ſhrew, and that he now vented the ill-humour 
ſhe had engendered on the Miniſter, which he might 
with leſs ſafety have diſcharged on the wife. 

My next vilit was to an acquaintance who had mar- 
ried © to pleaſe his eye,” as the phraſe is, “though he 
plagued his heart ;” a conſequence that was in a fair 
way of being verified. After the cuſtomary ſaluta- 
tions, the lady aſked me if I had obſerved the im- 
provements in her houſe, and gave me to underſtand it 
had undergone a thorough repair, or rather had been 
rebuilt, The furniture was coſtly, and in the very 
height of the faſhion ; © for,” ſaid ſhe, ** one would nd 
make a worſe appearance than one's neighbours, and, for 
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my part, I always think the beſt of every thing is the 
cheape t. wy ng my friend's circumſtances pretty 
well, ] had ſome ſuſpicions of his having over- built 
and over-furniſhed himſelf; and was ſoon confirmed 
in my opinions, by his obſerving that the country was 
ruined—** The Minifler ſays we are not ſcratched by the 
war—not ſcratched I doubt much whether he will be 
able to raiſe the next ſupplies, I am ſure,” continued 
he, dropping his under- jaw, and thruſting his hand into 
his breeches-pockets—** I am ſure I know not where he 
is to get them!“, 

By pretty long habit of obſervation, I have at length 
arrived at the ſkill of collecting from a man's politics 
the nature of his domeſtic troubles. One little friend 
of mine, married to a pretty widow, and who uſed to 
declaim much on the infamy of the times, and the 
great evil of a ſtanding army, I found, fecretly feared' 
in a certain weak quarter the tender advances of an 
Iriſh cornet of horſe. I have frequently known a 
tailor's rapacity levelled at through the medium of the 
EMPEROR ; and the dread of /«tres de cachet has always 
ended in an attorney's letter, and a viſit to the King's 
Bench or the Fleet. The wire is ufually typified 
in the PREMIER; and the baker, butcher, tallow- 
chandler, cheeſemonger, &c. &c. compoſe the body 
called the Miniſtry. In ſhort, à PATRIOT rs, generally 
ſpeaking, a man who has either been a DUPE, a $PEND= 
THRIFT, or @ CUCKOLÞD, and, not unfrequently, ALL 
TOGETHER, 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


| | A BACHELOR, 
n Synare, Dee. 20, 1797. 
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[From the Morning Chronicle.] 
SIR, 


J LEARN, from the advertiſements in. the papers, 

that the public are again to be amuſed by moſt im- 
partial and wonderful pieces of biography, in which 
the author and his ſubject are to be one fleſh, I cannot 
help thinking, Sir, that this is a better plan than ſome 
grave critics are diſpoſed to allow. When a man writes 
his own life, he has theſe advantages: he, I may ſup- 
Poſe, has ſome tolerable: acquaintance with his ſubject, 
a thing which was formerly thought neceſſary in writ- 
ing; and, Sir, he will prevent an improper uſe of his 
remains, ſuch a uſe, for inſtance, as has been made of 
my. old friend Dr. Johnſon, who, like a whale caſt 
upon one of our coaſts, is firſt ſhown tothe public at a 
ſhilling a head, and then the blubber is ſold for what 
it will fetch. But not to expatiate on the various uſes 
of ſelf-life-writing, I am to inform you, that ſor ſundry 
weighty. reaſons I am determined to write my own 
life; and I ſend you this letter, that you may, by in- 
ſerting it, announce to the public what they are to 
expect, | 

My plan was to be in one reſpect different from the 
common. The uſual practice is to ſay every thing that 
is good of one's ſelf: now I mean to ſay nothing but 
what is bad—very bad indeed; and I had no ſooner 
formed this reſolution, than I fat down to my labours; 
but judge my ſurpriſe, when, on reviewing my palt 
life, | could not diſcover any one thing that was worth 
committing to paper, not an action that would even 
form a caſualty-paragraph in a newſpaper, What 
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* This article appeared about the time that a ſomewhat curious 
piece of biography was publiſhed, -intitled, My Life, by Charles Eſte, 
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was to be done in ſuch a dilemma ? I looked for pre- 
cedents, and found what I wanted—I found -O glo- 
rious diſcovery that when a man writes his own life, 
he is to put as little of his own life into it as poſſible, 
and to cram his pages with every thing elſe that old 
magazines, old newſpapers, old ſongs, and Old-Bailey 
trials, can furniſh him with. Spirit of modern bio- 
graphy, I thank thee! | 
The memoirs, therefore, of “ ME, written by My- 
SELF,” ſhall embrace ſuch a fund, ſuch a bundle, ſuch 
a heap, ſuch a cart-load of variegated variety, as no 
work of the kind ever contained. Cotemporaries, 
tremble ! for . ſhall add to my ſtore.— Private friends, 
beware! for I will drag you from your obſcurity.— 
Pope Pius and Tippoo Saib, come forth! for ye muſt 
add to my 1 00 Kate of the North, even you ſhall 
{well my ſheets | 
I propoſe, after giving a decent account of my pa- 
rents (if I can recollect them), to paſs to the ſchool in 
which I was educated, and give a biography of all my 
fellow-ſcholars, from the earlieſt accounts to the pre- 
ſent time. This cannot fail to fill up, at leaſt, one 
volume—ſome I ſhall place in reputable ſhops, whence 
they roſe to high city honours, and died ſuddenly after 
eating a hearty dinner. Some I ſhall raiſe to be ſecre- 
taries to great men, and ſtate all the tricks they played, 
under the Roſe. Some I ſhall ſend to foreign parts, to 
acquire riches, honours, liver-complaints, and the curſes. 
of their country, Some are to paſs into the church, 
and, without as much religion as will lie in the corner 
of their eye, ſhall riſe to great preferment. Some will 
be drowned in an evil hour — ſome fall from their 
horſes; and a few will, no doubt, be hanged. 
Coming into public life, my travels will form a very 
intereſting article—Topographical anecdotes of inns— 
liſtant views of larders—difſertations on damp ſſicets 
landſome chambermaids and broken-kneed horſes— 
ſurpriſing 
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furpriſing accounts of ſtage-coachmen—footpads—juf. 
tices of peace and turnpike-colletors—AIll theſe will 
give an importance to my life, The critics will ſay, 
„ Bleſs me! what a deal he has met with“ “L Ay,” 
cry the ladies, - and how he could get through it all”— 
Yet, Lord help them! IT am, like my brother biogra- 
phers, no more than the packthread which ties theſe 
articles together. 

If I am at a ſtand-ſtill, for non-nunguam bonus diy. 
mitat, &c. I will pop into a certain great aſſembly, 
and do the ſpeakers all round. Here I ſhall have an 
opportunity for the blazing brilliance of deſcriptive 
decoration. But my great object muſt be the taverns, 
J ſhall give an account of every dinner J eat hat it 
conſiſted of —whether under or over-done, and the con- 
verſation that paſſed. Genius of Boſwell! I adore thee, 
_ —But here I am tempted to copy a leaf of my life, 
and I hope, Mr. Editor, you will raiſe your price on 
the day you print this letter. 

April 1. Dined at the Shakſpeare, 

A, „The wine is good,” 

B. „Fill your glaſſes,” 

C. « Yes, Sir.” 

D. „ They are all filled.“ 

E. « Your toaſt, Sir?“ 

F. „The ſingle married, and the married happy.” 

G. © That is an excellent toaſt,” 

H. 80 it is. 

f. «« Gentlemen, have you all drank it?“ 

K. „ All on my fide.” 

L. « And mine.” 

Converſation like this gives one a good idea of the 
party; but I ſhall aſſiſt the reader by a few biographi- 
cal notices of each, Tom and Dick, and Jack and 
Bill, ſhall not be forgot ; they ſhall all contribute to 
my /ife. 

Volumes VI. and VII. I propoſe to devote to the 
| theatres. 
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not where to find it. I have already indeed ſuch a 
ſund—but I muſt tell you of a pleaſant affair which 
happened to me in the beginning of this ſeaſon. 

Stepping up to an actreſs of ſome note, I whiſpered 
in her ear ;— - 

« Maam, want to do you.“ 

« Do me, Sir! what do you mean ?” 

« Oh! Ma'am, only a few hints—” 

« Hints, Sir!” 

« Yes, Ma/'am—as, What is your right name 2— 
was you ever married? - who keeps you now? WhO 
kept you laſt year?—had you ever any children by Mr. 
A. —or any by Mr. B.?—or Mr. C. D. E. F. G. or 
H.: Tour Life, Ma'am, your Life? 

Here ſhe ſcreamed out Murder !” and in five mi- 
nutes I found myſelf at the Brown Bear. One 
ſwore I had attempted murder—another deponent ac- 
cuſed me of a rape. But on proteſting my innocence, 
the mob reſcued me, from a falſe conception of their 
own, „ Damn me,” ſaid one of them, „I honour 
you for ſtanding up for a one ſhilling gallery.” 

To return to my life. —I think I have already given 
you ſuch an idea of the copiouſneſs of my materials, 
that you cannot doubt my being able to raiſe a tole- 
rable ſubſcription. In conducting the latter, I ſhall 
not proceed as my predeceſſors have done, by publiſh- 
ing a long liſt of names that are to be found in my 
life, but | ſhall give a promiſſory note to each of my 
lubſcribers, binding myſelf to introduce them in ſome 
ſhape or another in the body of my work. The public 
will thence ſee the neceſſity of ſubſcribing early, as the 
ſooner they ſubſcribe, and the more ſubſcriptions there 
are, the more full, entertaining, and intereſting will 
my life be. 

To the practice of writing one's own life there is 
indeed one more objection, and that of a very ſerious 
I nature. 


meatres. If ; don't find biography there, I know 
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nature. It is ſaid, and perhaps my ſubſcribers may 
fay it, “ Your life, Mr. Editor, is a very pleaſant 
and charming one, but it is imperfect, you have not 
yet fini/hed it. — Now of all things I hate an im- 
perfect book. I was once taken in this way my. 
ſelf.—“ Sir,” ſaid I to the bookſeller, © this book 
is imperfect ; it has neither beginning nor ending.“ 
* Then, Sir,” anſwered the fellow, © it is a 
great bargain, for it is infinite. But to return to 
the objection ;—how is it to be obviated? What 
avails it to write one's own life, if one cannot finiſh 
it? if another man muſt complete the work? — 
Nay, I have known where twelve men have been em- 
ployed in finiſhing an admirable piece of biography, 
nor could they do it without agreeing among themſelves, 
I profeſs I am puzzled how to get over this objection ; 
but I promiſe the public that I will conſider it very 
deliberately, In the mean time I have to obſerve, 
that if ſome of thoſe ladies and gentlemen who have 
written their own lives had attended more to the fini/þ- 
ing of them, or if they had been finiſhed by others, 
the world would have had no great reaſon to com- 


plain. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
EGO Iese ME1, 


P. S. I had forgot to mention one thing. The 
work is to be printed on extra- ſuperfine wire-wove 
paper, hot-preſſed; and is to be embelliſhed with 
full length, full breadth, and circular engravings of 
men and things immortalized in my life. 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 
[From the Morning Chronicle. |] 


. TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

WHEN one of the Suarii told us, © That we 

have nothing to do with laws but to obey 
them,” he muſt have forgot, unleſs he meant to be 
like Caligula, who (according to Dio Caſſius) wrote 
his laws in a very ſmall character, and hung them up 
upon high pillars, the more effectually to enſnare the 
people ®, that ſomething elſe is neceſſary beſides obe- 
dience, and that is, a previous knowledge of what 
we are to obey, 

With the beſt intentions, and to acquire that inform- 
ation of the exiſting laws, which is requiſite for con- 
ducting myſelf with propriety, as one of the multitude, 
I purchaſed from Meſſrs. Eyre and Strahan, at the 
expenſe of ninepence (not of very good, though it 
might be reckoned lawful money of Great Britain), 
« An Act for granting to his Majeſty a Duty on 
Certificates iſſued with reſpect to Armorial Bearings 
or Enſigns,”” | The front page of the act is decorated 
with the armorial bearings of his Majefty, which, 
of courſe, I contemplated with the enthuſiaſm which 
mult glow in the breaſt of every Engliſhman. 

Having finiſhed my meditations, which were, per- 
haps, much prolonged by the chain of thought ariling 
from the n e before me, I proceeded to read 
the act, and I read the firſt clauſes of it without the 
lea't diſquietude ; for, being perfectly ignorant of my 
anceltry, or of any achievements they may had per- 
formed, acc that vulgar one, which occaſioned 
2 blot in the eſcutcheon of our forefather Adam, I, 
of courſe, have nothing belonging to myſelf that re- 
lembles an armorial bearing; and though my va- 
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nity might be a little mortified, I was pleaſed that 
J ſhould ſave my money, and that I ſhould not be 
called upon to pay two guineas, one guinea, or even 
half a guinea, | 

Thus, Sir, did I purſue my reading until I arrived 
at the 14th clauſe, when, judge what muſt have been 
my ſurpriſe, indeed my indignation, after having con. 
templated with ſo much warmth of imagination the 
armorial bearings in the front page, I read in this 
14th clauſe, © And be it further enacted, that, from 
and after the expiration of two calendar months after 
the 24th day of June 1798, if any perſon ſhall uſe 
or wear any armorial bearing or enſign, by whatever 
name the ſame ſhall be called, or ſhall be poſſeſſed of, 
or uſe, any carriage or ſeal, or plate, or other article 
on which any armorial bearing or enſign ſhall be 
painted, marked, engraved, or affixed, without having 
obtained a certificate from the proper officer of ſtamps 
in the county, riding, diviſion, ſhire, ſtewartry, or 
place where ſuch perſon ſhall reſide, in purſuance and 
according to the directions of this act, every ſuch per- 
ſou ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit and pay the 
ſum of twenty pounds,” 

To purchaſe a certificate, or to deſtroy in leſs than 
two months the front page of the act now before me, 
are the only alternatives to avoid the payment of this 
penalty, or the perſecution of a horde of infamous in- 
formers who infeſt the country, and whoſe employers 
might aſſert, with as much modeſty as belongs to them, 
in what they frequently tell us, that if your chaiſe be 
ſtopt by a highwayman, and you hide your purſe uader 
the ſeat of it, you have defrauded the robber. —But the 
deſtruction of the front page of this act is not all; 
Mr. Keauriley's Pecrage, the Hittory of the Ariſto- 
cracy, and many other va/nable books, muſt be baniſhed 
from my houſe ; I have therefore refolved to purchaſe 
a certificate, indecd 1 don't ſee how any one can 
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eſcape, —The, ſervant who fits on the hall chair, on 
which a creſt is engraved, is liable; the perſon who 
eats with a N which is ornamented with the 
armorial bearings of his friend, is liable; and even 
the perſon is liable who goes in a hackney coach upon 
the pannels of which the arms of ſome ancient Engliſh 
family are painted, and who, like their carriage, by 
the repeated 138 of an infamouſly venal ad- 
miniſtration, are impoveriſhed, and reduced te a de- 
graded ſtate. 

However, when J pay my guinea for a certificate, 
no doubt I ſhall hear that it will be applied to the 
urpoſe of carrying on this juſt and neceary war. 
But when | hear ſo much of neceſſity, Mr. Editor, 
it reminds me of the quotation from Milton, made 
by Sir William Blackſtone in his Commentaries upon 
the Laws of England, page 74, vol. iii. 8 vo. 


“ So ſpake the Fiend ; and with necefiity 
(The tyrant's plea) excus'd his dev*liſh deeds.” 
Mir. Par. Losr, B. iv. I. 393. 


I am, Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Ons oF THE MULTITUDE, 


A PAIR OF PORTRAITS. 
[From the True Briton.] 


PORTRAIT I. 
BY GREY. 


— — 


Peijurus pater hie magis, an puer improbus ille? 


Scene—Kingsgate, Ie of Thanet. 


LD, and abandon'd by each venal friend, 
Here H—LL—o form'd the pious reſolution, 
To ſmuggle ſome few years, and ſtrive to mend 
A broken character and conſtitution, 
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On this congenial ſpot he fix'd his choice— 

Earl Gopwix trembled for his neighb'ring ſand: 
Here ſea-gulls ſcream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though ſhipwreck'd, dread to land, 


Here reigns the biting North, and ſullen Eaſt ; 
No breeze is heard to whiſper—birds to ſing: 
But Nature cannot furniſh out the feaſt ; 
Art he invites new horrors ſtill to bring. 


Here mould'ring fanes and battlements ariſe, 
Arches, and turrets nodding to their fall 
Unpeopled palaces delude our eyes, 
And mimic deſolation covers all. 


„ Ah!” faid the ſighing Peer, © had ** been true, 
Nor *#*'s, **%s, nor *#*'s friendſhip vain, 

Far other ſcenes than theſe had crown'd our view, 
And realiz'd thoſe horrors which we feign, 


„ Purg'd by the ſword, and beautified by fire, 
Then had we ſeen proud London's hated walls ; 
Owls might have hooted in St. Stephen's choir, 


And foxes ſtunk and litter'd in St. Paul's!“ 


PORTRAIT II. 
BY; A MODERN MASTER. 


Improvus ille puer 


Scene — St. Anne's Hill, Surrey. 


Fat, ragged, lazy, and too old to mend, 
Here CARLO form'd the prudent reſolution, 
To live dependent on his well-worn friend, 
By /candal charg'd with former proſtitution, 


Amidſt theſe ſhades he fix'd his dear abode— 

Sir JosSEPH (1) ſwears 'tis conſecrated ground; 
Then celebrates his neighbour in an ode, 

While all his pigs, in tranſport, grunt around. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(1) Among the agrirnens of St. Anne's Hill, we muſt not forget 
its vicinity to Botleys —the reftidence of a celybrated Baronet, alike 
ſucceis;ul at cards, in politics, and in poctry, 

| There, 
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There, black Othello's occupation gone, 
He liv'd, an exile from the great and good— 
But A——'s purſe, alas! is empty grown— (2) 
Kare ſmiles no more.(3) “ Old ravens muſt have food.” 


Now mendicarit committees muſt be fram'd, 
(Each night a ſteady patriot in the chait ;) 
M (4), who once the miſſile vengeance aim'd, 


Indelicate, (5) or delicate A R. | 
„ Ah!” CarLo cries, © had **'s hopes (6) been true, 
Had AppinGToON or WiLL1s been deceiv'd, 


What ſcenes had been preſented to our view 
What gold amaſs'd! what victories achiev'd ! 


& Then uE who now my better (7) genius awes, 
Had cring'd, obſequious, to each purſe-proud Cit— 
Fate had to me transferr'd the world's applauſe, | 
And ſactious indigence alone to PITT!” (8) 


3 1 


ä 1 


(2) We are happy to contradict a malevolent report, that a certain 
nus is removed from a very diftinguiſhed ſtation to“ a {mall cloſet in 
the garden.” The Autocratrix knows better how to eſtimate the ſer- 
vices of her friends. 

(3) Deficit alter aureus.—(Virs. An. VI.) 

(4) This modern Sczvola, by way of amende honorable for one raſh 
act, has written ſeveral hundred letters in behalf of his friend's peti- 

tion. The hero of antiquity conſumed his whole hand in the flames. 
—Mr. A contents himſelf with burning his fingers! 

(5) We mean no reflection on the learned Ex-Recorder, who, no 
doubt, knows how to reconcile his conduct to his feelings. The ap- 
propriate term of de/icate being engaged by his nameſake, we were 
obliged to look elſewhere for fone ſpecific title of diſtinction. 

(6) The word hopes is here put NEGATIVELY, for fears, apprehenfions. 
Hout often bas cams earopant, in the ſame ſenſe; and modern Greeks 
adreſs 4 rich aunt or grandmother with“ Ino you're pretty well 
to-day, Ma'am J“ 

(7) A curſe upon the tongue that tells me fo; 

For it hath cow'd my better part of man. MacBETH. 

Here we unfortunately differ from the Right Honourable Speaker. 
The unſolicited, unmanaged tribute of reſpeAt defigned for Mr. PiTT, 
had a certain melancholy arrangement been made, was every way 
honwurable, and a truc exprefiion of the feelings of a grateful! country. 
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| VERSES BY GRAY. 7 
GRA the poet had a turn for ſatire not generally mat 


known. His friend Maſon drew a ſketch of a Col 


gentleman admitted into orders, under which he wrote ha! 
the following lines ;— 5 . 
, I 

Such Tophat was—fo grinn'd the bawling fiend, kn 


Whilſt frighted prelates bow'd aid call'd him friend, 
Our mother-caurch, with half-averted ſight, 

Blaſl'd as ſhe 81:5 dher griſly proſclyte ; 

Hoſannahs rang through Hell's tremendous borders, 
And Satan's {ell had thoughts of taking orders. 


— 


ACCOUNT OF PITTFALL AND COMPANY 
EXTRAORDINARY MANUFACTORY. 


IN A LETTER FRKOM A GENTLEMAN IN TOWN TO 
HIS CORRESPONDENT AT MANCHESTER, 


[From the Telegraph] 
DEAR SIR, 

ONE of the moſt curious things that can be ſhown 
to a ſtranger here, is the manufactory carried on 

by PiTTFALL and ComPaANyY, and ſome account of 
it I am confident will not be unacceptable to a man of 
your mechanical genius. I had not much difficulty in 
being admitted to fee it; and any parts of it that a 
ſtranger would not readily underſtand, are amply ex- t 
plained in certain papers, printed under the immediate 2 
inſpection of ſome of the clerks, who give them away 
very liberally, where they think they may raiſe the ö 
| 

( 

( 


manufactory in the opinion of the public. 
This concern is a wonderful proof of the induſtrious 
talents of our manufacturers. Formerly the only articles 


in eſtimation in this country were Britiſh, but ſince the 
French gave up the making of the Ari/ces, the ingenious | 
conductor of this manufacture, to be beforehand with | 


them, 


rally 
of 2 
vrote 
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them, at the ſame time that he would ſeem to be acting 
againſt them, immediately ſet up a manufactory of De- 
moes and Repubs, which he has already brought to a 
conſiderable degree of perfection; and if nothing 
happens to interrupt him, 1t is generally thought that 
his goods will be far more laſting and durable than the 
French, or at leaſt than any thing of the kind ever 
known in this country, ſince the memorable failure 
of James KING, ſomewhat more than a century ago. 
The principal machine is called a Houſe, the mean- 
ing of which is not eaſily to be traced, and is pro- 
bably, like many names of machines, merely arbitrary, 
Tnis Houſe is of a very remarkable conſtruction, more 
intricate than any thing I have ever ſeen, yet at the 
ſame time far more caſy in its operation. It exceeds 
the famous ſpinning jennies in this reſpect, that they 
ſave the labour of ten or twenty men, whereas every 
movement of this does the buſineſs of as many thou- 
ſands. It conſiſts of a variety of greater and leſſer 
wheels, and wheels within wheels, ated upon by 
ſprings, pullies, and other contrivances, yet ſo hap- 
pily put together, that the chief workman has the com- 
mand of at leaſt five-ſixths of the whole; the remain- 
ing ſixth act independently, as reſiſtances to the princi- 
pal wheels, | which, but for them, would often be ſet 
on fire by their own velocity, Notwithſtanding this 
obvious utility, the preſent proprietor is of opinion, 
that theſe re/tances are wholly unneceſſary, and he 
aſſured me that he removed a great many of them 
laſt year, without any apparent inconvenience. It 
was not my buſineſs to make objections to a man of 
his ingenuity ; but as I obſerved, that he had only 
changed the places of ſome of them, by means of ſcrews 
of a heavy metal, which will often want renewing, they 
appeared to me to act more as clogs than before; and 
certainly, in the operation, made a noiſe more of- 
tenſixe than all the reſt of the apparatus put together. 
| You 


| 
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You will obſerve, my dear friend, that theſe are 
only my own private ſentiments. Some gentlemen 
with whom I have converſed on this ſubject, think 
that theſe very eminently contribute to the manufac- 
tory of Demoes and Repubs. 

By means of this machine, Meſſrs. P1TTFALL have 
made more Demoes than ever were known in the coun- 
try before. This he has been enabled to do, not only 
by the ordinary operation of the machine itſelf, which 
is capable of any thing, but alſo by a number of inge- 
nious contrivances of his own, which are in all re- 
ſpects new. By means of ſome of theſe contrivances, 
he locks up his Demoes a certain time, during which 
they acquire an extraordinary durability and conſiſtency ; 
others he ſends to foreign parts to be worked, and when 
they are brought back, it is ſuppoſed the texture will 
be highly improved, One machine called by the 
workmen a Habbas Coppus, or ſome ſuch name (for 
many of them pronounce ſo that one hardly knows 
what they mean), has been extremely uſeful. He in- 
vented it about a year ago, and as it happened to gy 
wrong, had it lately repaired, and it may laſt a good 
while, if ſuſpended, ſo as not to hurt the men who 
work under it, The neceſſity of applying various ma- 
chines to effect the ſame purpoſe, may ſeem problema- 
tical ; but as the materials he has to work upon are of 
various ſorts, they cannot be all ground down by the 
ſame operation. 

Conſidering, indeed, the attachment of the people 
of this country to Britiſh goods, it was a very difficult 
matter to reconcile them to Demoes, which are of 
French origin; and nothing, I am convinced, would 
have made even one man adopt the Demzes, if a ſuc- 
ceſſion of experiments had not been tried, and multi- 
tudes literally farved into compliance. It is well 
known what perſeverance, in all arts, will do; and 
it is certain that the manufactory of Demces has been 

perſevered 
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perſevered in with a degree of firmneſs, which, to 
znorant perſons, appears wholly inexplicable—the 
proprietors have juſt now contrived two other ma- 
chines for Iriſh goods and Prince's fluff, than which, 
probably, nothing was ever invented that could anſwer 
the purpoſe better. That which was mere crockery be- 
fore, will now acquire the firmneſs of hardware. 
This manufactory, although the principal machine 
is confined to the metropolis for ſix or ſeven months 
of the year, is extended over all the country, by 
means of riders, who take orders, and do the proprie- 
tors' buſineſs quite as well as if they were preſent, 
Large warehouſes have lately been built all over the 


country for ſcarlet goods, and proper officers are ap- 


pointed to exhibit them in ſuch quantities as may re- 
commend the manufactory. Machines, likewiſe, 
upon a ſmall ſcale, -but very well adapted to the pur- 
poſe of country buſineſs, have been ſet up at ſundry 
places, particularly Birmingham, where there is a 
machine of a peculiar conſtruction, that acts by fire. 
There is one alſo at Edinburgh, of a conſiderable 
ſize, which furniſhes Scotland with Demoes, in the 
opinion of JUDGES, of equal q ality with thoſe which 
are fotun-· made. Some ſpecimens of them have been 
ſent here, which were intended for exportation ; and 
it is pretty generally allowed, that the Edinburgh 
machines turn out better goods than even PiTTFALL 
himſelf ; that is, they work more directly, are ca- 
pable of any thing, and never leave the buſineſs half 
done. "This, however, if an objection, will not be 
an objection long, as PITTFALL is determined to 
take every method to render his work perfect. 

Indeed, I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, that I 
think this jealouſy of other manufacturers is very pro- 
per. There is no productive emulation without a 
lpice of jealouſy, With this view, therefore, he 

offers 
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offers greater wages and perquiſites than any other man 
can poſlibly offer to give; and, by means of theſe, he 
has lately got over ſome clever hands from the 014 
Britiſh manufactlory. To ſome of theſe he has given 
high wages; others he has admitted into a mall ſhare 
of the buſineſs. One Bentinck he employs to draw up 
his advertiſements ; another manages the ſhipping con- 
cerns; a third ſeals all his letters, and is allowed a 
per centage upon bad debts, which, it 1s faid, amounts 
to a vaſt ſum per annum. And thus he contrives to 
employ them in ſuch a manner, as that they ſhall have 
no inclination to go back to their old trade, until he 
has brought it to ſo low an ebb, that it will not be 
worth their attention. It has been ſaid, indeed, that 
he has not dealt equally fair with all theſe new work- 
men ; ſome whom he cauſed to forfeit their engagements, 
in a way not the moſt creditable, he has afterwards 
employed in ſuch drudgery as a ſkilful mechanic 
would diſdain. Pat this, 1 am apt to think, is a ca- 
lumny. I have frequently ſeen them all at work, and 
I really don't think they earn their wages fairly. 
One man, for inſtance, whom he has made a Secretary, 
with a very large ſalary, was amuſing himſelf with 
conundrums and riddles, to make his companions laugh ; 
and another, whom I know to be very rich, was beg- 
ging charity for his boy at ſchool ! So that the proprie- 
tor does not appear to be ſo much to blame, for they 
really get a great deal more than they deſerve, 

While ſpeaking of PiTTFALL's jealouſy, I mult 
not forget to inform you, that ſome time ago he pro- 
ſecuted a ſet of fellows for copying his machine, and 
making Demoes contrary to the patent. This made 2 
great noiſe, and, as it was a queſtion. which affeQed 
manufacturers in general, excited a good deal of at- 
tention. The ifſue of the trial, however, was quite 


unexpected. The defendants, it appeared, had only 


prepared 
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prepared a few materials, which they wiſhed to ſub- 
mit to PiTTFALL, as an improvement on his great ma- 
chine, by rendering its powers more equal, and making 
the wheels ſo independent, that the going wrong of one 
needed not affect all the reſt. It was alſo proved, 
that the goods they purpoſed to make could not be 
completed, nor even expoſed to view, before the ex- 
piration of PirTFATTL's patent, which had then fu 
years to run. 

They were accordingly diſmiſſed, with a reprimand ; 
but the affair had like to have ruined the poor fel- 
lows, who had to contend againſt one of the heavieſt 
purſes in the kingdom. To the firm of PITTFALL 
and Co. however, it has been of great ſervice, as 
they have now the whole buſineſs of Demoe- making, 
and are carrying it on with vaſt rapidity. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
| ARKWRIGHTIUS SECUNDUS. 
March 18, 1795. 


PICTURE OF A ROUT. 


TAKEN FROM THE LIFE. 
[From the Morning Herald. ] 


A ROUT is an aſſemblage of people of faſhion at 
the private houſe of one of them. The manner 
of making a rout is this :— 

Lady A, or Lady B, or Lady C, or any other capi- 
tal in the alphabet of faſhion, chooſes a diſtant night, 
which may not interfere with any other rout, but 
which, if poſſible, may claſh with ſome public amuſe- 
ment, and make a noiſe in the world, She iſſues 
cards, intimating that, on the night ſpecified, “ ſhe 
ſees company.” Theſe cards are ſent to ſeveral hun- 


dred people, not becauſe they are relations, or friends, 
| or 
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or acquaintance, but becauſe ſhe has ſeen them, or 
becauſe their preſence will give an eclat to the thing. 
Before ejeven o'clock at night, which is high tide, 
the houſe is crowded with a company of both ſexes, 
and all ranks. Card-tables are placed in every room 
in the houſe, and as many in each room as barely 
leave interflices for the players to fit or move about, 
Coffee, tea, and lemonade are handed round, 
Confuſion is the very eſſence of a rout, and every 
lady who gives a rout, takes meaſurement of the fa- 


ſhion, and not of her houſe ; many more perſons are 


invited than the place can hold, and ſhe enjoys the in- 
convenience, the fatigue, the heat, and other circum- 
ſtances peculiar to a rout, with as much heart-felt 
pleaſure, as a player who hears the ſcreams and noiſe 
of an immenſe crowd flocking to his benefit. The 
blunders of ſervan's, the miſſing of articles of dreſs, 
or the tearing them, the repeated exclamations of Good 
G— ! how hot it is! Bleſs me! Lady Betty, I am 
ready to faint! Dear me! O la! Good me! &c. &c. 
Theſe afford exquiſite ſatisfaction ta, the lady of the 
houſe ; whoſe happineſs may be deemed perfect if ſhe 
hear that the ſtreet has been in an uproar, that ſome 
of the nobility's ſervants have been fighting, ſome of 
the carriages broken, or ſome of the company robbed 
by the pickpockets at the door. 

Pharo-tables are indiſpenſable at routs; and theſe, 
as well as the cards and other implements of gaming, 
are provided by a ſet of gentlemen in the other end of 
the town, who make a comfortable livelihood by lend- 
ing out their furniture per night. 

At a rout, it is not necellary to take much notice 
of the lady of the houſe, either at entrance or exit— 
but you mult provide a ſeat at ſome table, win, it you 
can, but, at all events, /-/e ſomething. Very conſi— 
derable loſſes exalt a rout much, and if you have the 
credit of a young heir being done over at your rout, it 

-{tabliihes the credit of your houſe for cver. 
M1LI- 
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MILITARY MANIA. 


[From the Morning Chronicle] 


MR. EDITOR, 
SINE the preſent military manĩa has ſeized the in- 
habitants of this once peaceable kingdom, I have 
not had one minute's happineſs: you mult know the 
infection very ſoon ſpread itſelf into my family; my 


-kuſband, who was what is called a good ſort of a man, 


and would whatever I bid him, is now become a 
very tyrant, If I aſk him for a few guineas for a new 
gown (you know, Mr. Editor, a tradeſman's wife 
ought to go decent), he makes me no other reply but, 
quick march! If he wants his dinner, he bids me order 
arms; and his ſupper mult be got ready in ord: 

time, We had a few friends to dine with us laſt Sun- 
day, and, inſtead of ſaying grace as he uſed to do, 
he called out attention handle arms; and his grace 
after dinner is now ſhut pans / Yet if I offer to expoſ- 
tulate with him on account of his extravagance, hs 
tells me he'll give me ſuch a volley as ſhall” bring my rear 
rank to cloſe order, —But this is nothing to the confuſion 
it makes in the houſe ; not a mop, broom, or ſpit, in 
ſhort, -any thing that has a handle to it, but goes to 
rack ; he miſtakes every thing of the kind for a muſtet, 
and the ſervants are all as mad as himſelf. It was 
but yeſterday, I caught him in the back warehouſe 
teaching them what he calls the manual. The cook 
was furniſhed with a ſpit, the houſe- maid had ſhoul- 
dered my beſt hair-broom, and John, the porter, was 
preſenting arms with the ſhop ſcraper ; my ſon Jackey 
formed the light infantry at a diſtance trailing arms 
with the poker, while my good man gave the word 
of command z indeed, they had fecreted themſelves fo 
efectually, that I ſhould never have found them but for 
te noiſe they made in marching and counter-marching ; 
however, as I ſurpriſed them before they could recover 
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arms, or prime and load, I very ſoon broke the line, and 
put the whole regiment to flight. But this, Mr. Edi. 
tor, is not the worſt misfortune that I expect from 
this rage for man&uvring ; for, between you and I, I 
am afraid we ſhall manceuvre away all our cuſtomers, 
My huſband has laid aſide all his former modeſty, 
and talks in the true military ſtyle of importance. I. 
heard him call the other day to a great man at the 
upper end of the ſtreet, whom he ſcarce before dared 
to look at, how is it, comrade © And when Squire Gaw- 
key called to let us know he had not forget the bill he 
ewed us of about two years ftanding, inſtead of thanking 
the gentleman, as tradeſmen, you know, ought to do, he 
ſhut to the door, and bid the coachman 1% the right 
wheel, This very morning I was obliged to ſend 
Juſtice M 's houſekeeper (a very prettv ſort of a 
woman ) away, becauſe nobody could be found to ſerve 
her; my huſband was gone to drill in the town-hall, 
my ſon was wheeling to the right by diviſions and forming 
platoons in the riding- ſchool, the ſhopman was exerciſing 
with a party in Spring- gardens, and the porter was 
priming and loading in the pantry. The only comſort 
I feel is, that my huſband is not the only one who is 
thus altered. —I happened to aſk Mr. Squeeze, an 
old neighbour of ours, in a brown George, what 
news there was? and he anſwered, blue, with a red 
collar; and another, on my aſking the price of a 
piece of dimity, aſſured me nothing became a ſoldier fo 
much as white pantaloons. . 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, if you are yourſelf occaſion- 
ally employed in priming and in handling the pike, as 
well as in diſtributing the primer and pica, I expect 

ou will order me to right about face and retreat. | 
ſhall therefore only add, that I thall, like my huſband, 
but in a different ſenſe, ſupport arms, in. the hope that 
this will be a ſhort inconvenience ; that our enemies 
ill be convinced by this UNIVERSAL diſplay of pa- 
955 triotic 
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triotic ſpirit, that Engliſhmen have but ons HAND 
and ONE HEART 1n repelling from their coaſts invaders. 


of every deſcription! : 
BARBARA BLUNDERBUSS« 


THE PROGRESS OF MAN, 
A DIDACTIC POEM, | 


In forty Cantos : wwith Notes critical and explanatory, chiefly of a philoſophical 
Tendency. 


DEDICATED TO R. P. KNIGHT, S. 


CANTO FIRST, 


CONTENTS. 


THE fubje& propoſed. — Doubts and uaverings.— Queries not to 
be onſavered. — Formation of the fupendous Whole. — Coſmogony; 
or the Creation of the World :—The Devil Man Various 
claſſes of Beings :—ANIMATED BEINGS—Birds—Fjh — 
Bea The influence of the Sexual Appetite—on Tigers —on 
Wiales—on Crimpt Coden Perch—on Shrimp—n Oyflers, — 
Various flations affigned to dijjerent Animals: Bird. Bears 
Mac arel. - Bears remarkable for their fur —Mactarel 
cried on a Sunday Birds do not graze—nor Fifkes ſ — nor 
Beafts live in the water —PLANTs equally contented with 
their lot: — Potatoes — Cabbage — Lettuce—Leeks—Cucum- 
bers. Man only diſcontented—born a ſavage; not choofing to 
continue fo, becomes poliſhed —refigns his liberty Prieſt- craft 
—King-craft—Lyranny of laws and inflitutions, —Savage 
life-- Deſcription thereof :—1 he Savage free—roaming woods 
—feeds en hips and haws— Animal food —firf? notion of it from 
ſeeing a T iger tearing his prey wonder, if it be good——re/otves 
to try—makes a bow and arrow—hills a pig reſolves to roaft 
a part of it—lights a fre—APOSTROPHE to fires—/pits and 
jacks not yet invented. — Digreſſion. — CORINTH—SH EPs 
FIELD.—Love the moſt natural defire after food, Savage 


* In ridicule of Mr. Knight's Progreſs of Civil Society. 
UV 2 courtſhip, 
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courtſhip. — Concubinage recommended. — Satirical refleciuu- 
on Parents and Children— Huſbands and Wives—apainft col. 
lateral conſanguinity. —FREEDOM the only Morality, He, 
Sc. Oc. 


CANTO 1. 


WHETHER ſome great, ſupreme, o'er-ruling Pow's 
Stretch'd forth its arm at Nature's natal hour, 

Compos'd this mighty Whole (1) with plaſtic {kill, 

Wielding the jarring elements at will ? 

Or whether, ſprung from Cx aos' mingling ſtorm, 5 

The maſs of matter ſtarted into form? 

Or CHANCE o'er Earth's green lap ſpontaneous fling 

The fruits of Autumn and the flow'rs of Spring? 

Whether MATERIAL SUBSTANCE unrefin'd, 

Owns the ſtrong impulſe of inſtinctive Minb, r9 

Which to one centre points diverging lines, 

Confounds, refracts, invig'rates aud combines? (2) 

Whether the joys of Earth, the hopes of Heav'n, 

By Man to Gos, or Gop to May (3) were giv'n? 

if virtue leads to bliſs, or vice to woe? 15 

Who rules above? or. who reſide below? (4) 

Vain queſtions all—ſhall Man preſume to know? 


— 


(1.— Line 3.) A modern author of great penetration and judgment, 
obſerves very ſhrewdly, that “the Coſmogony, or creation of the 
world, has puzzled the philoſophers of all ages. What a medley of 
opinions have they not broached upon the creation of the world ? Sax- 


CONTATHMON, MaNnEeTHoO, BrRosus, and Ocellus LucaNus, have 


all attempted it in vain. The latter has theſe words—Anarchon ara 
at ateleutaion to pan—which imply, that all things have neither be- 
ginning nor end'.“ —See GoLDsMIPTH's Vicar of Wakefield.—See alſo 
Mr. Kx1GuT's Poem on the Progreſs of Civil Society. 

(2.—Line 12.) The influence of mind upon matter—comprehend- 
ing the whole queſtion of the exiſtence of mind as independent cf 
matter, or as co-exiſtent with it, and of matter conſidered as an in- 
telligent and ſelf- dependent effence—will make the ſubject of a larger 
poem, in 127 books, now preparing under the ſame aUsSPICES. 

(3.—Line 14,) See Gopwin's Enquirer—Darwisn's Zoonomia 
ee eee &c. &c. &o. Allo all the French encyclo- 
pediſts. 

(4 —Line 16.) Guſtio ſping/a et contariula. 


On 
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On all theſe points, and points obſcure as theſe, 
Think they who will, —and think whate'er they pleaſe! 

Let us a plainer, ſteadier theme purſue— 20 
Mark the grim ſavage ſcoop his light canoe !— 
Mark the dark rook, on pendent branches hung, 
With anxious fondneſs feed her cawing young ;— 
Mark the fell leopard through the deſert prowl, 
Fiſh prey on fiſh, and fowl regale on fowl. 25 
How Libyan tigers“ chawdrons (5) love aſſails, 
And warms, *midſt ſeas of ice, the melting whales;—(6) 
Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch imparts, 
Shrinks ſhrivell'd ſhrimps, but opens oyſters' hearts;—(7) 
Then ſay, how all theſe things together tend 30 
To one great truth, prime object, and good end? 

Firſt to each living thing, whate' er its kind, 
Some lot, ſome part, lome ſtation, is aſſign'd. 
The feather'd race with pinions ſkim the air—(8) 
No fo the mackarel, and ſtill leſs the bear: () 35 
This (10) roams the wood, carniv'rous, for his prey; 
That (11) with ſoft roe, purſues his wat'ry way: 
This (12) flain by hunters, yields his ſhaggy hide; 
That, caught hy fiſhers, is on Sundays cried. —(13) 

But each, contented with his humble ſphere, 49 
Moves unambitious through the circling year; 
Nor &er forgets the fortunes of his race, 
Nor pines to quit, nor ſtrives to change, his place. 


—_ 


Dr ET Mme 


5. —Line 26.) „ Add thereto a tiger's chawdron.” —MacseTH. 
(6.1.26, 7.) In fofter notes bids Libyan lions roar, 
And warms the whale on Zembla's frozen ſhore.” 
Progreſs of Civil Society, book i. line 98. 

Line 29.) An oyfter may be croſs'd in love.” —Mr. Sur- 
RIDAN's CRITIC 

(S.—Line 34.) Birds fly. 

9% Line 35.) But neither fiſh, nor beaſts—particularly as here 
exemplified, | 

(10. —Line 36.) The bear. 

(11,——Line 37.) The mackarel— There are alſo hard-roed mackarel, 
Sed de his alio locs. 

line 38.) Bear's greaſe, or fat, is alſo in great requeſt ; being 
ſuppoſed i» wa a criniparous, Or hair-producing quality. 

(13 —Liae 39.) There is a ſpecial Act of Parliament which per- 
nuts mackarel to be cried on Sundays. 
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Ah! who has ſeen the mailed lobſter rife, 
Clap his broad wings, and ſoaring claim the ſkies ? 46 
When did the owl, deſcending from her bow'r, (14) 
Crop, midſt the fleecy flocks, the tender flow'r; 
Or the young heifer'plunge with pliant limb 
In the ſalt wave, (15) and fiſh-like ſtrive to ſwim? 
The ſame of plants—potatoes tatoes breed; (16) 50 
Uncoſtly cabbage ſprings from cabbage-ſeed; | 


Lettuce to lettuce, leeks to leeks ſucceed; 


Nor e' er did cooling cucumbers preſume 

To flower like myrtle, or like violets bloom. 

Mx, only,—raſh, refin'd, preſumptuous Max, 55 
Starts from his rank, and mars creation's plan. 

Born the free heir of Nature's wide domain, 

To art's ſtrict limits bounds his narrow'd reign; 

Refigns his native rights for meaner things, 

For Faith and Fetters—Laws, and Px1tesTs, and Kings. 60 


EXTRACT THE SECOND. 


Tk ſpecimen of the poem on the“ PROGREss of 
Max,” with which we favoured our readers in our 
laſt number, has procured- us a variety of letters, which 
we confeſs have not a little ſurpriſed us, from the un- 
founded and even contradictory charges they contain.— 
In one, we are accuſed of malevolence, in bringing 


— . — — Ir NES 


(14.— Line 45 to 49.) Every animal contented with the lot which 
it has drawn in life. A fine contraſt to man who is always diſcon- 
tented. 

(15.—Line 49.) Salt wave wave of the ſea—** briny wave.“ — 
POET PASSINM- 

(16 — Line 50.) A till ſtronger contraft, and a greater ſhame to 
man, is found in plants: they are contented—he reſtleſs and chang- 


ing. Mens agitat mili, nec flacidd contenta quiete eff. 


(16.) Potatoes 'tatoes breed. Eliſion for the ſake of verſe, not meant 
to 1niply that the root degenerates.—Not fo with man— 
Mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem, 


back 


— 0 tans Gnas 


45 


| 
| 
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hack to notice a work that had been quietly conſigned 
to oblivion in another, of plagiariſm, in copying its 
moit beautifiſt paſſages ;—in a third, of vanity, in ſtriv- 
ing to imitate what was in itſelf inimitable, &c. &c.— 
But why this alarm? Has the author of the © Progreſs 
of Civil Society“ an excluſive patent for fabricating di- 
daftic poems? Or can we not write againſt order and 
government, without incurring the guilt of imitation ? 
—We truſt we were not ſo ignorant of the nature of a 
didactic poem (ſo called from didaſtein, to teach, and 
p:ema, a poem; becauſe it teaches nothing, and is not 
pretical }, even before the Progreſs of Civil Society” 
appeared, Nl that we were capable of ſuch an under- 
taking. 
We ſhall 


: 


nly ſay farther, that we do not intend to 
proceed regularly with our poem; but, having the re- 
maining thirty-nine cantos by us, ſhall content ourſelves 
with giving, from time to time, ſuch extracts as may 
happen to ſuit our purpoſe. 

The following pallage, which, as the reader will ſee 
by turning to the CONTENTS prefixed to the head of 
the poem, is part of the firſt canto, contains ſo happy 
a deductĩon of Max's preſent ſtate of depravity, from 
the firſt {lips| and failings of his original ſtate, and in- 
culcates ſo forcibly the miſchievous conſequences of 
fſectal or civilized, as oppoſed to natural ſociety, that no 
dread of imputed imitation can prevent us from giving 
it to our _ 


LO! the rude ſavage, free from civil ſtrife, 
Keeps the ſmooth tenour ot his guiltle(s liſe; 
Refrain'd by none, ſave Nature's lenient laws, 
Quaffs the clear ſtream, and fecde on hips and haws, 
Lig. to Bis daily ſyorts behold him rite! 65 
The bloodleſs, banquet health and ſtrength ſupplies. 


— — — — * _— 


113 a b 
V. 61 to 66) Simple ſtate of ſavage life previous to the paſtoral, 
or even the hunter ſtate. 


| Bloodleſs 
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Bloodleſs not long—one morn he haps to ſtray 
Through the lone wood—and cloſe beſide the way 
Sees the gaunt tiger tear his trembling prey; 
Beneath whoſe gory fangs a lev'ret bleeds, 70 
Or pig ſuch pig as fertile China breeds. 
Struck with the ſight, the wond'ring ſavage ſtands, 
Rolls his broad eyes, and claſps his lifted hands; 
Then reſtleſs roams— and loaths his wonted food; 
Shuns the ſalubrious ſtream, and thirſts for blood. 75 
By thought matur'd, and quicken'd by defire, | 
New arts, new arms, his wayward wants require. 
From the tough yew a flender branch he tears, 
With ſelf-taught {kill the twiſted graſs prepares ; | 
Th' unfaſhion'd bow with labouring efforts bends 80 
In circling form, and joins th' unwilling ends. 
Next ſome tall reed he ſeeks with ſharp-edg'd ſtone 
$bapes the fell dart, and points with whiten'd bone. 
Then forth he fares. —Around in careleſs play, 
Kids, pigs, and lambkins, unſuſpecting ſtray. 8 
With grim delight he views the ſportive band, 
Intent on blood, and lifts his murd'rous hand. 
Twangs the bent bow—reſounds the fateful dart 
Swift-wing'd, and trembles in a porker's heart, 
Ah! hapleſs porker! what can now avail 90 
Thy back's ſtiff briſtles, or thy curly tail? 
Ah! what avail thoſe eyes ſo ſmall and round, 
Long pendent ears, and ſnout that loves the ground? 


V. 66)—Firft ſavage diſciples of Pythagoras. 

N 67, Kc.) — Detire of animal food natural only to beaſts, or to 
man in a ſtate of civilized ſociety. Firſt ſuggeſted by the circumſtances 
here related. 4 

V. 751)—Pigs of the Chineſe breed moſt in requeſt. 

by . 76)—Firſt formation of a bow. Introduction of the ſcience of 
archery. 

(V. 79)—Graſs twiſted, uſed for a ſtring, owing to the want of other 
materials not yet invented. 

(V. 83) — Bone —fiſh's bone found on the ſea-ſhore, ſhark's teeth, 
&c. &C. 

(V. 90)—Ah! what avails, &c.—See Pore's Deſcription of the 
Death of a Pheaſant. 

(V. 93)—< With leaden eye that loves the ground,” 


Not 


70 


is 


80 


90 
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Not unreveng'd thou dieſt—in after times 
from thy ſpilt blood ſhall ſpring unnumber'd crimes. 95 
5001 ſhall the flaughtrous arms that wrought my woe, 
l[mprov'd by malice, deal a deadlier blow; 
When Hecial man ſhall pant for nobler game, 
And gaiuſt his fellow-man the vengeful weapon aim. 
As love, as gold, as jealouſy, inſpires, 100 
As wrathful hate, or wild ambition, fires, 
Urg'd by the ſtateſman's craft, the tyrant's rage, 
Embattled nations endleſs wars ſhall wage, 
Vaſt ſeas of blood the ravag'd fields ſhall ſtain, 
And millions periſh—that a KING may reign ! tog 
For blood once ſhed, new wants and wiſhes riſe; 
Tach riſing want invention quick ſupplies. 
Jo roaſt his victuals is Man's next deſire, 
do, two dry ſticks he rubs, and lights a fire. 
Hail tire! & c. &&. 


' EXTRACT THE THIRD. 
We premiſed in our ſixteenth number, that though 


we ſhould not proceed regularly with 1 of 


the didactic poem, the PROGREss of MAN —a work 
which, indeed, both from its bulk, and from the erudite 
nature of the ſubject, would hardly ſuit with the pur- 


Poſes of a weekly paper—we ſhould, nevertheleſs, give 


from time to time ſuch extracts from it, as we thought 
were likely to be uſeful to our readers, and as were in 
any degree connected with the topics or events of the 
times, 


— — — 
— 


(V. 94)—The firſt effuſion of blood attended with the moſt dreadful 
contequences to mankind. 

. 97)—Social man's wickedneſs oppoſed to the ſimplicity of ſa- 
Yage life. 

V. 100 and 101) Different cauſes of war among men. 

. 106) Inxention of fire—firſt employed in cookery, and pro- 
Ciced by rubbing dry ticks together, 


The 
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The following extract is from the 23d canto of this 
admirable and inſtructive poem—in which the author 
(whom, by a ſeries of accidents, which we have neither 
the ſpace, nor indeed the liberty, to enumerate at pre. 
ſent, we have diſcovered to be Mr. Hi6Gins, of St. 
Mary Axe) deſcribes the vicious refinement of what is 
called civilized ſociety, in reſpect to marriage, contends 
with infinite ſpirit and philoſophy againſt the factiticus 
ſacredneſs and indiſſolubility of that inſtitution, and 
paints in glowing colours the happineſs and utility (in 
a moral as well as political view) of an arrangement of 
an oppoſite fort, ſuch as prevails in countries which are 
yet under the influence of pure and unſophiſticated 
nature. 

In illuſtration of his principles upon this ſubjeR, the 
author alludes to a popular production of the German 
drama, the title of which is the REFORM'p Hooust- 
KEEPER, Which he expreſſes a hope of ſeeing transfuſed 
into the language of this country. As we are not much 
converſant with German literature, and ſtill leſs (ſuch 
is tbe courſe of our occupations). with the Britiſh ſtage, 
we are not informed how.tar Mr. Hi661Ns's hopes 
may have any chance of being realized. Ihe recom» 
mendation of ſo judicious an author cannot fail to have 
its weigl.c; aud for our part, were we to have any 
voice in the maiter, we have too great a reſpect for the 

:der of females from among Whoin the heroine ot the 
piece in queſt; on is ſelected (having ourſelves great obli- 
gations to the lady who lives with Mr. WRIOHx, our 

ubliſher, in chat capacity, for her deciſion in reſpect 
to the PRIZT of Dutness), not to feel very much 
intereſted in the events of a drama, any way affecting 
the reputation of the ſiſterhoad. 
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CANTO TWENTY-THIRD. 


CONTENTS. 
ON MARRIAGE, 


MARRIAGE being indi/Joluble, the cauſe of its being ſo of ten un- 
happy.—Nature's laws not conſulted in this point. — Ciuilixed 
nations miflaken.—OT a nE1T E— Happineſs of the natives 
thereof —Fifited by Captain Cook, in his Majefty's ip 
Endeavour — Charater of Captain Cook.— Addreſs to 
CixcUMNAYIGATION.—Deſcription of his Majeſty's ſhip 
Endeavour — Maft, Rigging, Sea-fickneſs, Prow, Poop, 
Meſt-room, Surgeon's Mate—Hiftory of one. Epiſode con- 
cerning Naval chirurgery, —Catching a Thunny-fijh.— Arrival 
at Otaheite.—Caft Anchor. —Land.—Natives aſtoniſhed. — 
Love Liberty — Moral — Natural — Religious —Contraſted 
with EUEOPEAN manners — Striftneſs — Licence —Do C+ 
rens“ Commons — Di//clubility of MARRIAGE recoms 
mended — Illuſirated by a game at cards —W aisT—CRIB- 
BaGt—Pariners changed—Why not the ſame in Marriage? 
—//Iuftrated| by a River, —Love free—Priefts, Kings.— 
Gorman Drama.—KoTtZEBUE's * Houſekeeper Reformed.” 
—Moxar employments of Houjekeepmg deſcribed —tHoTs= 
TENTOS fit and fare at each other — Query WHY *— Addreſs 
t the HorTENTOTS.—Hi/ory of the Cape of Good Hope. — 
Reſume of rhe arguments againſt Marriage, Concluſion. 


EXTRACT, N 


HAIL ! beauteous lands (i) that crown the ſouthern ſeas; 
Dear happy feats of liberty and eaſe ! 
Hail! whoſe green coaſts the pzacerFuL OeAV laves, 
Inceſſaut — with his wat'ry waves! 


— RI" 


| | 
_('—The ceremony of invocation (in didactic poems eſpecially) is 
in one meaſures analogous to the cuſtom of drinking toaſts : the 


corporeal repreſentatives of which are always ſuppoſed to be abſent, 
and ungontcious of the irrigation beſtowed upon their names. Hence 


it 1%, that our author addrefſes himfelf to the natives of an iſland who 
are not likely to hear, and who, it they did, would not underſtand 
him. | 


Delicious 
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Delicious iſlands! to whoſe envied ſhore 
Thee, yallant Cook ! the ſhip EX DEAVvOUR (2) bore. 

There laughs the ſky, there Zephyr's trolic train, 
And light-wing'd Loves, and blameleſs Pleaſures reign : 
There, when two ſouls congenial ties unite, 

No hireling Bonzes chaunt the myſtic rite; 
Free ev'ry thought, each action unconfin'd, 
And light thoſe tetters which no rivets bind. 

There in each grove, each ſloping bank along, 
And flow'rs and ſhrubs and odorous herbs amony, 
Each ſhepherd (3) claſp'd, with undiſguis'd delight, 
His yielding fair- one, in the Captain's ſight; 

Each yielding fair, as chance or fancy led, 
. Preferr'd new lovers to her ſylvan bed. 

Learn hence, each nymph, whoſe free aſpiring mind 
Europe's cold laws (4), and colder cuſtoms ( -) bind 
O! learn, what Nature's genial laws decree— 

What OTaneiTE (6) is, let BRITAIN be! 
3 * * * 


Of whiſt or cribbage mark th' amuſing game 
The ParxTNERs changing, but the sroRT the SAME, 
Elſe would the 9 anxious ardour cool, 


Dull ev'ry deal, and ſtagnant ev'ry pool (7). 


n 


„ 
— 


62) — His Majeſty's ſhip Endeavour. 

(3)—In juſtice to our author, we muſt obſerve, that there is a de- 
licacy in this picture, which the words, in their common acceptation, 
do not convey. The amours of an Engliſh ſhepherd would probably 
be preparatory to marriage (which is contrary to our author's piin— 
ciples), or they might diſguft us by the vulgarity of their object. But 
in Otaheite, where the place of ſhepherd is a perfect ſinecure (there 
being no ſheep on the ifland), the mind of the reader is not offended 
by any difagreeable alluſion. 

(4)—Laws made by parliaments, or kings. 

(s)—Cuſtoms voted or impoſed by ditto, not the cuſtoms here al- 
luded to. 

(6)—M. Birr and other aſtionomers have obſerved, that in con- 
ſequence of the varying obliquity of the ecliptic, the climates of the 
circumpolar and tropical regions may, in preceſs of time, be mate- 
rially changed. Perhaps it is not very likely that even by thefe means 
Britain may ever become a {mall iſland in the South Seas. But this 15 
not the meaning of the verſe—the ſimilarity here propoſed, relates to 
manners, not to local fituation. | 

(7 —“ Mrultam accepit rimoſa paludem.”'—\ 18 II. 
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Yet muſt one (8) Man, with one ancraſing WIr E, 

Piav the LONG! RUBBER of connubial life. 
Yes! human laws, and laws eſteem'd divine, 

The gea'rous paſſion ſtraighten and confine; 

And, as a ſtream, when art conſtrains its courſe, 

Pours its fierce torrent with augmented force, 

So, paſhon, 9) narrow'd to one channel ſmall, 

Unlike the former, does not flow at all. 

For Love then only flaps his purple wings, 

When uncontrol'd by PrIEsTCRAFT or by KiNGs. 
Such the ſtrict rules that in theſe barb'rous climes 

Choak youth's fair flow'rs, and feelings turn to crimes 

And people ev'ry walk of poliſh'd life (10) 

With that two-headed monſter, Max and Wire. 
Yet bright examples ſometimes we obſerve, _ 

Which from the gen'ral practice ſeem to ſwerve 

Such as, preſented to Germania's (11) view, 

A KorzBVUE's bold emphatic pencil drew; 

Such as, tranſlated in ſome future age, 

Shall add new glories to the Britith ſtage; 

While the moy'd audience fit in dumb deſpair, 

„Like HorrENTOTSs, (12) and at each other flare.” 
With look ſedate, and ſtaid beyond her years, 

In matron weeds a HousEKEEPER appears. 

The jingling keys her comely girdle deck— 

Her *kerchief colour'd, and her apron check. 

Can that be AbELAI DE, that © ſoul of whim,” 

REFORM'D in practice, and in manner prim? 


— ——l 4 


() The word one here, means all the inhabitants of Europe (ex- 
cehting the French, who have remedied this inconvenience), not any 
particular individual, The author begs leave to diſclaim every alluſion 
that can be conſtrued as perſonal. ü 

As a ſtream—ſimile of diſimilitude, a mode of illuſtration 
{uniliar to the ancients. 

40) Walks of poliſhed life: fee “ Kenfington Gerdens,” a poem. 

(1 ' )—Germania—Germany z 4 country in Europe, peopled by the 
Grrmani z alluded to in Cefar's Commentaries, page 1, vol. ii. edit. 
him. —See alſo ſeveral DripvacTtic Fokus. 

{12)—A beautiful figure of German literature. The Hottentots re- 
mat kable for ſtaring at cach other—God knows why. 


VOL. 11. X On 


— 
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On houſehold cares intent (13), with many a ſigh 

She turns the pancake and ſhe moulds the pie; 

Melts into ſauces rich the ſavoury ham; 

From the cruſh'd berry ſtrains the lucid jam; 

Bids brandied cherries (14), by infuſion flow, 

Imbibe new flavour, and their own forego, I 
Sole cordial of her heart, ſole ſolace of her woe! 
While {till reſponſive to each mournful moan, 

The ſaucepan ſimmers in a ſofter tone. 


ANTI-BURIAL SOCTETY. 
Io tie Editor of the ——, 


[This letter, though intended for one of the public prints, was nere: 
publiſhed.] | 
Il covite bien cher mourir à Paris 
Et les enterremens ſont hors de prix. Les EToun:s, 


SIR, | 
] HAVE often lamented that all bodies are by law 

obliged to be buried © in woollen,” a circumſtance 
which deprives their ſurviving relatives of the oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying their taſte in the dreſſes of the de. 
ceaſed. The reaſon aſſigned by the legiſlature for thi; 
ſumptuary law, namely, to encourage the woollen 
manufacture, ſhows that they have conſidered the mat- 
ter in a contracted point of view. Does not one birth- 
day ſuit employ ten times as many manufacturers and 
tradeſmen as the moſt expenſive ſhroud? and would not 
burial robes in like manner give work to many branches, 
if a barbarous act of parliament did not forbid the dil- 
play of elegant fancy and ornament ? Would a diſcon- 


folate huſband, whom experience had taught that his 


— 


— 


(13) — This delightful and inſtructive picture of domeſtic life is te- 
commended to all keepers of bourding- ſchools, and other ſeminaries of 
the ſame nature. 

(14) -[ t is a ſingular quality of brandied cherries, that they ex- 
change their flavour for that of the liquor in which they are immerted. 
See KniGuTt's “ Progreſs of Civil Scciey.“ 
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xiſc's predominant paſſion was dreſs, refuſe to pur- 
chaſe the moſt coſtly ſuit for her, when he was ſure it 
would be her laſt ? Beſides, death is in itſelf ſo hideous, 
that it is cruel to give it additional horrors, The 
mourners who come to take a laſt look of their departed 
friend ought not to have the ſhock of ſeeing one who 
had ſhone in the drawing-room in all the brilliancy of 
laſhion, wrapped in a ſhapeleſs woollen ſurtout: 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red; 

One would not ſure be frightful when one's dead.“ 

In the other ſepulturalia, where there 1s no ſuch re- 
friction, in the coffin, in the funeral proceſſion, in 
the monument, every magnificence is ſhown, and no 
expenſe ſpared to give ſplendour to the ceremony of 
conſigning the lifeleſs corſe to its kindred earth. Are 
the relations of the deceaſed rich ? they will_beſtow 
upon the dead what they denied to the living—are they 
poor? they will deny themſelves the neceſſaries of lite 
to do honour to a piece of inanimate clay, How mi- 
ſerably ſoe ver people may have lived, it is neceſſary ta 
bury them with pomp. 

It is no wonder then, that after we have taken ſa 
much pains, and been at ſo much expenſe to bury our 
friends, after we have inſcribed the ſolemn injunction 
of requreſcat in pace upon their tombs, we feel the moſt 
poignant diſtreſs, ſhould their bodies be ſacrilegiouſly 
ſtolen, to be cut up and mangled by an unfeeling ana- 
tomilt, IT am convinced that the late alarming diſco- 
very of theſe practices in the church-yard in Totten- 
ham-court-road, cauſed, in many caſes, more ſincere 
grief to pious and worthy perſons, than they had be- 
tore ſuffered upon the death of their friends—nay, that 
there were inſtances both of men and women, who 
would not have been much more diſtrefſed had their la- 
mented wives and huſbands been dug out alive, | 

I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion reſpecting the phi- 
'oſophy of theſe ſentiments, farleſs attempt to ridicule 

X 2 them 
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them as improper prejudices ; but as the diſſection of 
dead bodies is eſſential to the ſtudy and improvement 
of the uſeful ſcience of anatomy; as there are too 
few murders in this country to furniſh a ſufficient 
number of ſubjects in a legal way; and as the pro- 
feſſors and ſtudents have been hence induced to enter 
into ſacrilegious combinations with ſextons, grave-dig. 
gers, watchmen, and hackney-coachmen, to plunder 
church-yards, I think I thall render a material ſervice 
to the world, and particularly gratify my brethren of 
the faculty, if I bring forward an eaſy and effeQual 
plan for furniſhing at all times an ample ſupply of 
anatomical ſubjects. 

There are many who, if they live comfortably, 
care little what becomes of their dead bodies, and who 
enjoy no delight in the anticipation of a pompous fu- 
neral, To ſuch individuals I would propoſe to form 
themſelves into anti-burial ſocieties, upon this ſimple 
principle, that calculations be made, according to the 
rank and wealth of the members, of the probable ex- 
penſes of their funerals, and an average ſum be ſtruck 
to be ſubſcribed by each member, either at once, or, 
as is the rule in burial ſocieties, by monthly or quar- 
terly payments, for the benefit of the club. Hence a 
fund would he raiſed, to be expended in convivial meet- 
ings, and upon any death the club ſhould be empow- 
ered to diſpoſe of the carcaſe, the purchaſe-money to 
go to the box, or rather, in order to give every one an 
opportunity of profiting by his own death, a general 
contract might be entered into with an anatomiſt by 
the year. 

| conſider this my propoſal to be altogether unex- 
ceptionable. No perſon will then be anatomiſed but 
by his own conſent; no one be buried alive; no family 
be ruined by an extravagant funeral ; no temptation be 
open for ſacrilege. Men's bodies will be cherithet, 
and their clay mviſtened when alive, while at the ſame 
time 
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time every club-night will be a memento mori, Laſtly, 
many perſons whoſe life has been of no benefit to 
mankind, will have the plealing ſatisfaction to antici— 

ate the ſervice they will be of after their death : the 
molt ignorant may thus be the means of promoting 
ſcience. 

Jam well aware, that every oppoſition may be ex- 
peed, not only from prejudiced but intereſted people, 
ſuch as undertakers, patent coffin- makers, parith clerks, 
ſextons, grave-diggers, and the like, to whom“ Death 
is great gain;“ but every one will ſee their motives. 

I ſhall only add, that in order to give my ſcheme a 
beginning, I mean immediately to eſtabliſh an anti- 
burial club at the Saw and Hatchet, in Butcher Row, 
where a book is now opened for ſubſcriptions. Unlike 
to other benefit ſocieties, age or ſickneſs will be no ob- 
jection, nor will the ceaſing to ſubſcribe deprive a 
member of the privilege of having his body duly dif- 
poſed of after his deceaſe. As to myſelf, I ſhall will- 
ingly contract for the deaths either by the body or by 
the year, upon the moſt liberal terms; and I truſt, 
Mr. Editor, that you will not only become a member 
yourſelf, but as much as poſlible promote this laudable 
undertaking among your readers, 

] am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


CHIRURGUS. 


A RHAPSODY ON NEWSPAPERS. 
[From the Monthly Magazine ] 


TO THE EDITOR, 

SIR, 
TURING the parliamentary debates of laſt winter, 
relative to impoſing an additional tax upon newſ- 


papers, it was diſputed by ſome of our ſtate-orators, 
| X 3 whether 
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whether a newſpaper was an article of /uxury or necef. 
fity ; but the Miniſter, who was more deſirous to obtain 
an addition to the revenue, than to wait for the diſcul. 
ſion of ſo intricate a queſtion, hurried the buſineſs for. 
wards, without allowing time to determine it, Per. 
haps, indeed, he might think that much was to be ſaid 
on both ſides ; and that it was a matter of very little 
conſequence to a mere financier whether it was deter- 
mined one way or other. When, however, I look 
around me in this vaſt metropolis, and mix in the va- 
ried ſocictics that are formed in it, I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that a newſpaper ranks among the neceſſaries of 
life, and ranks ſo high, that, if we except the mere 


mechanical operations of cating and drinking, I ſcarce- 


ly know any thing that is ſo indiſpenſable to the happi- 


\ neſs of my fellow-ciiizens; as a queſtion, * What 


news?” is ſecond only to © How do you do?” and ! 
am much miſtaken if, on many occaſions, it does not 
precede even now, and hereafter, in all probability, 
it will iſſue at the firſt opening of the lips. 

It is, perhaps, impoſlible to prove the miſery that 
would overſhadow fuch a place as London, were there 
no newſpapers publithed in it; but my imagination 
has fometimes ſuggeſted to me the horrid thought of a 
ſuſpenſion of newſpapers for only «ve week ! Dreadful 
idea! IntelleEtval famine! What crowds of diſtreſſed 
human beings, hurrying from place to place, aſking 
and beſecching one another, © for the love of metrcy,” 
to ſupply one little bit of intelligence, to cool the 
parched tongue of communication—one little accident, 
to ſupply the repetition of diurnal morality—one anec- 
dote, ever ſo meagre and barren, juſt to keep the life 
and ſoul of converſation tozether—or one crim. con. Or 
even the leaſt ſuſpicion, hint, conjecture, or ſurmile, 
to employ the magnifying powers of imagination, and 
prevent the dreadtul neceſſity of ſecking for what we 


know we cannot find—reſources within ourſelves. 
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Such have ſometimes been the horrid images which 
my imagination, probably diſordered at the time, has 
ſuggeſted to me : but how faint is this expreſſion of 
the workings of fancy ! for ſure I am, it hath not yet 
entered into the heart of man to form words capable 
of diſplaying- the wretched {tate of our metropolis, 
were it to be afflicted with a ceſſation of news. Wiſely, 
therefore, did our anceſtors contrive, that, on our firſt 
entrance into daily lite, we ſhould have it in our power 
to devour the newſpaper and the breakfaſt at the ſame 
tine ; that in an hour when ſleep has left a blank in 
our thoughts, and the memory of paſt events hath pe- 
riſhed, a new world, or a world of news, ſhould ſtart 
up to fight, and ſet every ſpring of the mind in freſh 
motion. This I call winding up our curioſity for the 
day; by means of which operation, the machine ges 
rewiarly for the accuſtomed time. The invention of 
morning papers was of infinite importance; for morn= 
ing was not the original time of publication; moſt of 
the old papers were publiſhed at noon, or in the even- 
ing, when they could be of uſe only to thoſe perſons 
who make a trade of politics. At that time they were 
not deemed of much uſe in families; but when tea 
was introduced, morning papers naturally followed, 
and the contents of many of them are now happily 
contrived to give a particular zeſt to the Indian luxury. 
The connexion, indeed, betwixt a breakfaſt and a 
newſpaper is indiſſoluble. We may hear news at any 
other time of the day; but how lame, how imperfect, 
how unſatisfactory, how deficient in all thoſe little 
circumſtances of detail and deſcription, for which we 
are indebted to the abilities of editors and colleQors of 
paragraphs ! Inſenſible and ungratetul perſons can 
only count the value of a bleſſing from the loſs of it; 
but if ever the time comes that the propagation of 
news is ſuſpended, they will learn to prize the abili- 
lics of thoſe geniuſes who furniſh the news of the day 

with 
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with appropriate imagery ; give a brilliancy to an ac. ko 
cidental fire ; break the neck of a bricklayer with 
grace; and even clothe the gallows in heroics ;—men, 
whoſe mere reports tranſcend even facts in point of thc 
entertainment, and whoſe hints and ſurmiſes are to 1 

the thirſty reader g 


* Confirmations ſtrong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 


By means of morning papers, the inhabitants of the 
metropolis are put upon a footing of equality in point 
of information, which 1s not to be looked for in pro- 
vincial towns, far leſs in villages, where perhaps the 
great *ſquire only receives a paper, the contents of 
which he doles out to his eſpecial favourites. Yet it 
may be ſaid, that this equality of information which 
prevails in the metropolis, can tend only to perfe& 
ſilence, becauſe no man poſſeſſes an overplus of news 
which he may communicate; and at firſt ſight thi; 
would appear to be the caſe, but in fact it is quite other- 
wiſe ; for although one may not know more than ano- = 
ther, he certainly may concerve more than another. It | 
is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that the intelligence in newſ. I c. 
Papers is to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, or that we * 
are to be contented with what the editor pleaſes to tell I , 
us. For example, we read that“ Yeſterday was mar- 
ried at St. Dunſtan's church, Mr. Joſhua Tape, au ©. 
eminent mercer, to Miſs Polly Languiſh, of Mile. % 
end,” Were we to ſtop here, I queſtion whether al ., 
the papers in London would furniſh half an hour's con- ;... 
verfation. But this is no barren text; it includes doc-M u, 
trines and inferences, which may branch out into 2 5. 
many heads as a ſermon of the laſt century. Is it not , 
neceſſary to aſcertain what Mr. Tape's property is? 48, 
How far he may be called an eminent mercer ? when I ,,. 
it is well known that he failed ten years ago, and paid ;_ 


only ten ſhillings in the pound; and how far he may 
| be 
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de called a 1 man, when it is well knawn he ſtoops 
in the ſhoulders? It may be alſo neceſlary to deter- 
mine _ he deſerves the character of a polite 
ſhop-keeper,| who, it is well known, refuſed to take 
back an article which a lady had kept only fix months :. 
and, above all, whether the man was not an arrai.t 
fool to 1 Polly Languiſh, who, it is well Enoton, 
had not a ſixpence? Then, Sir, with reſpect to the 
lady, many important queſtions ariſe; as, firſt, how it 
can be poſſible any perſon can think her handſome, 
when 1t is rc known ſhe has no complexion, very bad 
facing eyes, appears to be crooked, and moreover, it 
is /rangly JuſpeAted, is thirty-three, or thirty-two at 
lealt, Thus you ſee that the above paragraph is a full 
and rich fountain, ſending forth waters ſweet and 
bitter, and quenching the talkative thirſt of the whole 
parith of St. Dunſtan's, and, probably, the hamlet of 

Mile-end. | 
Let us take another example: “' Yeſterday Lady 
—— was detected in an amour with Colonel 
His Loni has ſent her to her mother's for the pre- 
ſent, and is immediately to ſue for a divorce.” Now, 
dir, will any lover of news ſtop here? Will this ſatisfy 
him? No. | It is neceſſary to divide and ſubdivide 
this into an infinite ſeries of leſſer intelligences, all 
greatly conttibuting to a right underſtanding of the 
matter, On the one hand, his Lordſhip, it is well 
lugten, was old enough to be her father, and what could 
he expect? On the other hand, Lady , It is well 
lacten, was young enough to be his daughter, and 
wherein was|the diſappointed ? Then it is highly pro- 
bable that he was the moſt indulgent huſband in the 
world, and that ſhe was the moſt unreaſonable and 
di92:dient wife, Or, ſhould this not be the caſe, 
Ine reverle will exactly ſerve the ſame purpoſe ; that 
% grality that inſatiable deſire for news, which is be- 
| come 
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come as neceſſary as the food we eat, or the raiment 
we put on. 

We conſtantly pray to be delivered“ from battle, 
murder, and from ſudden death ;” (this, by the by, 
ſeems an anti-climax, battle being the greateſt cala. 
mity of the three; but let that paſs;) and yet, Mr, 
Editor, I know no three ingredients more neceſſary, 
nor, of late years, more frequent than theſe. Battles, 
indeed, from long habit, we read over with frigid in- 
difference, and I muſt ſay, they are very dull and un- 
entertaining.» The other two, however, afford many 
comments, which greatly tend to promote converſa- 
tion, becauſe they come home to“ men's buſineſs and 
boſoms.”* The death of one man in the ſtreets, who 
thought himſelf a match for half a dozen armed rob- 
bers, is a topic of converſation for a month; but the 
proſtration of ten thouſand bodies on a field, to gra- 
tify the inexplicable ſchemes of contending courts, is 
the ephemera which cannot outlive the day, 

Thus much for the ads recorded in our newſpapers. 
Now, Sir, only conſider what the caſe muſt be, if, 
after dwelling ſo long upon any important event handed 
to us at our breakfaſt-tables, and carried from thence 
about with us wherever we go throughout the day, as 
ammunition ready to ſhoot the monſter, ſilence, and 
ſupply the deficiency, thought—if, I ſay, after all this, 
it ſhould be next day contradicted by the ſame autho- 
rity. This may appear ſomewhat embarraſſing; but 
habit has reconciled us to this alſo. We always 
thought there was ſomething improbable in the ſtory ;" 
or, © we had our ſuſpicions, yet did not chooſe to com- 


municate them; or, „We were very cautious in giving 


full credit to the report, although, to be ſure, it ap- 
peared to be very well founded, and every body muſt 
acknowledge it was remarkably well told.“ With this 
ex poſt facto ſagacity, ſome continue to get out of the 
crape pretty decently, while others, determined to 


ſupport 


aiment 
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ſupport the dignity of firſt impreſſions, and ſtudious 
to avoid the weather-cock variations of common 
changelings, are ſtill firmly of opinion that there was 
ſamething in it, and vote nem. con. * that there is no 
ſcandalous ſtory without ſome foundation.“ 


might now proceed to conſider the neceſſity of 
newſpapers, as ſupplying fund for political converſa- 
tion; but as that ſubject would lead me to be more 
prolix than in duty bound, I ſhall adjourn the queſtion 


fine die, and conclude with an humble hope, that I 


have ſuggeſted enough to prove that the newſpapers 


are articles of abſolute neceſſity, and of the“ firſt 


requiſition”! I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
| RHAPSODICUS. 


A REVERIE. 


[From the St. James's Chronicle.] 


a —— When nature reſts, 
Oft in her abſence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her: but misjoining ſhapes 
Wild work produces. Mirror. 


TO THE PRINTER. 
SIR, 

(CASSEM Aga, formerly an ambaſſador from Bar- 
bary to the court of Britain, gives an account of 

a petrified city, which is ſituated at the diſtance of 
two days journey to the ſouth of Ongula, and ſeven- 
teen days journey, by caravan, to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Tripoli. He relates, from what he calls credible au- 
thority, that it was a ſpacious city of a round form, 
upon entering which, the perſon from whole narrative 
the {tory is taken, ſaw not only inanimate objects, 
but men in the poſture of exerciſing their different 
employments, ſome holding in their hands ſtuffs, 
others commodities of various kinds, every one with 
the appearance of doing ſomething, and the whole in 
a ſtate of pettifaction. 
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As J was reading this account ſome evenings ago, 
and conſidering the extraordinary appearance which the 
quondam inhabitants of this place muſt have exhibited, 
not without an ardent wiſh to have been the ſpectator 
of a phenomenon at once ſo gratifying to the anti. 
quary and the naturaliſt, I found myſelf tranſported 


to a narrow and confined ſtreet I never remembered 


to have ſeen in London, without being ſenſible of the 
power which had placed me there. At my fide ſtood 


a venerabie old man, to whom, as ſoon as I had re- 


covered from my ſurpriſe, I addreſſed myſelf for an 
explanation. I am come,” ſaid the old man, * to 
indulge your curioſity with a view of a petrifaction 
not leſs extraordinary than that which is contained in 
the narrative of Caſſem Aga. You are now in Paris, 
formerly the metropolis of France; a country of 
which you may have perhaps heard, though it has 
long ſince undergone the common fate of all European 
countries. The inhabitants were petrified about the 
latter end of the eighteenth century ; but though two 
thouſand years have elapſed, they are preciſely in the 
ſame condition they were in at the firſt inſtant of their 
change.” 


I followed my guide through ſeveral ſtreets, and ſaw 


that variety of occupations which is to be ſeen in every 
city, and which did not conſequently attract any par- 
ticular attention from me. We were at length im- 
peded in our progreſs by groups of figures armed 
with pikes, which blocked up the acceſs to one of the 
Jargeſt ſtreets. Theſe figures appeared to be of both 
ſexes, and both ſexes were armed alike, I applied to 
my guide to ſolve my amazement at ſuch a mixed 
company of heroes and Amazons. © Some unuſual 
event,” ſaid I, «© muſt, I apprehend, have driven the 
inhabitants to defend themſelves from attack, and 
every one, without regard to ſex, has, in the public 
calamity, had recourſe to arms,” —*< No unuſual event, 
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| aſſure you,“ replied the old man; © the majeſty of 
the people, le peuple ſauverain,” as they termed them- 
ſelves, was about to execute a law of their own againſt 
a butcher, who had diſpleaſed the citizens in not ſelling 
at their own prices. This is rather a violent way of 
marketing, and would be conſidered in theſe days as a 
breach of the peace ; but the rulers of that country 
determined, that this exerciſe of authority was neceſ- 
ſary in the ſtate to curb diſorder.” - | 
We paſſed through the ſtreet oppoſite to that in 
which we were, and found ourſelves in a large ſquare, 
ſurrounded by ſome hundreds of people. At the end 
of it, on a ſcaffold, ſtood a horrid figure, and near it 
the appearance of a criminal kneeling as in the act of 
prayer. We are fortunate,” I obſerved to my con- 
ductor, “ in this city having met its ruin at a mo- 
ment when a public execution, which appears to have 
been upon the point of taking place, affords us an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the mode of 
puniſhing criminals.” “If you conſider yourſelf for- 
tunate in this particular,” ſaid he,“ you are miſ- 
taken, There is no time, during the laſt preceding 
years, at which the hand of Fate could have tallen on 
France, when the ſame ſaene would not have been 
acting on this ſpot. That inſtrument which you ſee, 
and which was called a guillotine, was an invention 
12 expedite the deaths of thoſe who were offenſive to 
tie men in power. The preſent victim had been 
guilty of the high offence of doubting whether the 
armies of his country would be the conquerors of an 
army of thrice its number of ſoldiers, He was tried, 
condemned, and executed, within twelve hours after 
the commiſſion of the crime; for juſtice, whatever 
may have been its delay in other countries, did not in 
this proceed claudo pede. “ You ſhould rather ſay 
juſtice,” I replied; “ as, from your expreſſion, 
ihould underſtand that the moſt trifling fault, na 
VOL. II. * CV 
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even mere caprice, ſubjected men to the higheſt pu- 
niſhment,”—* True,” ſaid my conductor; “ and ſv 
univerſal were thoſe faults, that this machine would 
have continued in motion to the preſent day, if it had 
not been arreſted in its operation by the cataſtrophe of 

which you are a witneſs,” | 
Upon my expreſſing a deſire to ſee the ſovereign of 
this country, my guide led me to a large hall, where 
a number of perſons, apparently of the loweſt order, 
were ſeated. I ſuppoſed they were aſſembled for the 
purpoſe of receiving alms, from the miſery that was 
diſplayed in their dreſs and their appearance in gene- 
ral. But my conductor ſoon undeceived me. © Be. 
hold,” ſaid he, © the ſovereignty of France, which 
reſided in this body of men, who very properly ſtyled 
themſelves Sans Culettes. Their object was perfect 
equality, in which, however, as is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, they failed. Obſerve,” continued he, “ that 
little man, whoſe countenance in its preſent inanimate 
ſtate is terrible, like that of Catiline, of whom his 
hiſtorian has told us, that when found in the field of 
battle, he was diſtinguiſhed from the multitude by 
that ferocity of countenance, which he retained even 
in death. His name was Robeſpierre, and his man- 
ners, when living, were ſuch as to juſtify the impreſ- 
ſion which I ſee his ſavage looks have made upon 
vou. By profeſſing an enthuſiaſtic attachment to a 
republican form of government, he deluded the people 
into confidence, and he availed himſelf of that conh- 
dence to attain to a power which he had before de- 
clared deſtructive of the happineſs of France, In 
ſhort, if we are not diſpoſed to be captious about 
names, Robeſpierre was King of this country. It 
would have been, perhaps, his lot, in the courſe of 
time, to have undergone the fate of its laſt monarch ; 
but His vigilant cruelty procraſtinated a death, which 
the benignity of Louis only ſerved to haſten.” He 
WAS 
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was proceeding to relate the hiſtory of Louis XVI.; 
but the ſtern and piercing eye of the demagogue, by 
alarming, arouſed me from my meditation; and J was 
happy to perceive that J was fecure in my arm-chair,, 
though vexed and diſappointed at finding that the pe- 
trifaction of our enemies was but a vifion, 

Jam, Sir, yours, -&c. 

SOMNICULOSUS. 


—— 
Ma. HASTINGS's VERSES ro JOHN SHORE, Ese. 
(NOW LORD TEIGNMOUTH.) 


Imitated from Horace, Book II. Ode xvi. 
 OTIUM pivos RYGAT,. &Cc. 


June 19, 1794. 


From the European Magazine.] 


OR eaſe the harais'd feaman prays, 
When equinoctial * tempeſts raiſe 
The Cape's * ſurrounding waves; 
When hanging o'er the reef he hears 
The cracking maſt, and ſees or fears 
Beneath his wat*ry grave. 


For eaſe the ſtarv'd Maratta + ſpoils, 
And hardier Seik + erratic toils, 
And both their eaſe forego : 
For eaſe, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie 
The cover'd heart, beſtow. 


For neither wealth, nor titles join'd, 

Can heal the ſoul, or ſuff ring mind. 
Lo! where their owner lies ! 

Perch'd on his couch Diſtemper breathes, 

And Care, like ſmoke, in turbid wreaths, 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 


1 


„ „ 


— 


* It was written at ſea neat the Cape of Good Hope, about the- 
21ſt of March 1785. 
+ Barbarous tribes of the Eaft. 


Y. 2. 


He 


He who enjoys (nor covets more) 

The lands his father own'd before, 
Is of true bliſs poſſeſs'd: 

Let but his mind unfetter'd tread 

Far as the paths of knowledge lead; 

And wile as well as bleſt; 


No fears his peace of mind annoy, 


Leſt pointed lies his fame deſtroy, 


Which iabour'd years have won; 
Nor pack'd committees break his reſt, 
Nor av'rice ſend him forth in queſt 
Of lands beneath the ſun. 


Short is our ſpan ; then why engage 
In ſchemes for which man's tranſient age 
Was ne'er by Fate deſign'd? 
Why Jigtt the gifts of Nature's hand? 
Wh.t «aad'rer from his native land 
E'er left himſelf behind? 


The reſtieſs thought and wayward will, 
And ifcontent, attend him ſtill, 
Nor quit him while he lives. 
At ſea Cate follows in the wind; 
At land it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the poſt-boy drives. 


He who would happy live to-day, 

-ould laugh the preſent ills away, 
or think of woes to come: 

ror come they will, or ſoon or late, 

>ince mix'd at beſt is man's eſtate 
By Heav'n's eternal doom. 


To ripen'd age Clive liv'd renown'd, 
With lacks enrich'd, with honour crown'd, 


His vaiour's well-earn'd meed;: 
Too long, alas! he liv'd to hate 
His cnvied lot, and died too late, 

From life's oppreſſion freed. 
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An early death was Elliot's “ doom 
I ſaw his op'ning virtues bloom, 
And manly ſenſe unfold, 
Too ſoon to fade! I bade the ſtone 
Record his name *mid hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give 

(I wiſh they may) in wealth to live, 
Flocks, herds, and fruitful fields : 

Thy vacant hours with mirth to ſhine; 

With theſe the Muſe, already thine, 
Her preſent bounties yields. 


For me, O Shore! I only claim, 
To merit, not to ſeek for fame, 
The good and juſt to pleaſe; 
A ſtate above the fear of want, 
Domeſtic love, Heav'n's choiceſt grant, 


Health, leiſure, peace, and eaſe. 


LITERATURE. 
[From the Telegraph.] 


ALTHOUGH the profeſſed intention of a newſ- 

paper is to convey information on fubjeQs of a 
political tendency, yet, perhaps, the full pvr; ofe of 
a paper is not anſwered, unleſs it occai.onally ad- 
ver: to the ſtate of the arts, ſciences, public g muſe- 
ments, and general literature. With a view to this. 
object, which we are conficeat will uct be diſayrceable 
to gur readers, we ſhall o2caſior y rake notice of 
ſuch literary publications of mri: as come from the 
preſs, and offer an opinion, ſuch as we trult will be 
con:iſtent with the candid principles of the I BLE= 
GRAPH. 


— 


r —_— _ 
— — 


* Brother to the preſent Lord Minto, 2 
1 3. The 
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The following are very recent won, and ſeem to 
require our firſt notice: 


The Conqueſt of France. A Dream. By WILIIIAUẽ 
Pirr, E/q. Crown Octavo. 


This is a very ſingular publication, and leaves the 
reviewer at a loſs to know whether the author be moſt 
rogue or fool, Certain it is, that the deſign and the 
execution are equally lame, abſurd, and impotent, 
The author, we ſhould ſuppoſe, is ſome young man, 
whoſe vanity has led him to an undertaking which 
would be impoſlible if it were attempted, and would 
be fooliſh if it were poſſible. There is an evident 
blunder in the title-page ; A Dream! Surely no man, 
but our ſagacious author, would ever dream of the 
Conqueſt of France. 


The Demolition of Dunkirk, humbly attempted and 
illuſtrated, By ALEXANDER WEATHERBEATEN, 
Engineer to the Court of Chancery, 


This author has well entitled his work an humble 
attempt. It required, indeed, no ſmall degree of 
humility to uſher into the world ſo crude and indi- 
geſted a performance. The illuſtratians, however, 
unfortunately leave us quite in the dart; and, upon 
the whole, we are of opinion, that the author has 
miſtaken his trade. The ſtyle is neat, but not very 
well calculated to produce many converts, 


Hanging made Eaſy: in Three Cantos. To which is 
added, An Ode to Sleep. By an EMiNenT SoLl- 
CITOR. 


Tedious and diſguſting encomiums on a very dif- 
agreeable ſubject. If the author has found hanging 
lo eaſy, he might have kept the ſecret to himſelf with- 
out any injury to the public. We have not ſo high 
an opinion of his talents as tv wiſh him to obtain a 
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natent, although he ſeems to inſinuate, that he was 
encouraged by ſome perſons of very high rank; The 
Ode to Sleep, if he meant it to be read, ſhould have 
been placed firſt. 


In Epitome of Logic, adapted to National Purpoſes. 
By WiLLIaM WINDHUM, of QUIBERON, Eſq. 


This is principally a republication of the quibbles 
and conundrums in children's books, and which have 
appeared often in the Magazines, under the form of 
rebuſes, ænigmas, &c. &c. It may be ſuited to the 
capacity of children, but in perſons farther advanced 
can only excite contempt ; and whatever amuſement 
children may derive from it, it is nor very wiſe to 
teach them the arts of deceit and prevarication. 


The May to be Rich and Reſpectable. By G. Ros. 
Volume Firſt. 


This work muſt not be confounded with one of a 
ſimilar title, publiſhed ſome years ago, and attributed 
tothe pen of Dr. FRANKLIN, The preſent work is 
upon a very different plan. The rules our author Jays 
down are, firſt, to get money how you can; wud ſe- 
condly, to get money when you can. He adviſes the 
uſual arts of ſervility, boring, cringing, lying. preva- 
ricating, bribery at elections, and doing every kind of 
dirty work; and aſſerts, that in his own -xperience 
he has never known theſe to fail. So much for the 
Hay to be Rich, which takes up the whole of this Firſt 
Volume. He promiſes a Second, on the way to be 
reſpeFable;, but if we may form a judgment froin the 
work before us, the public will wait in vain for it, 
as his genius lies entirely in the art of getting riches, 
without the ſmalleſt conſideration of the means. 


The 
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The near View of an Fternal Wirld — A Sermon, W/' 
preached by the REV. Mr. STORMONT, of Hamp. He 
STEAD, S 


Although the feebleneſs of the author's powers be 
in uniſon with a ſubjeQ which is generally choſen at 
the cloſe of life, yet what he calls a view. of eternity 
is .very diſtant indeed; the whole diſcourſe turning 
upon the duty of old men in amaſſing riches to the 
laſt, that they may not leave their families deſtitute, 


An Eſſay on the Utility of Paper Currency in the Support 
of the Conſtitution. By ABRAHAM NEWLAND, Eſq, 
With NorzEs. 


An excellent defence of our preſent glorious con- 
ſtitution, as veſted in Pitt, Secretaries, and Common 
Clerks. The influence of paper currency is admirably 
illuſtrated, and the notes, we have little doubt, will be 
found peculiarly uſeful, as affording the beſt and in- 
deed the only Herling arguments in favour of the pre: 
ſent juſt and neceſſary war. 


'F Travels in France by Mr. FREDERICK, accompanied by 
1 | ſeveral Gentlemen of Rank, 


It does not appear that our author went far into 
France, and therefore much information cannot be 
derived from the work, We learn, however, that the 
Frencii were every where in full force, although he 
never remained long enough in any one place to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of their reſources, Thoſe, WF , 
however, to whom expedition is neceflary, will find 


'N this a pleaſant poſi-hajie ſketch. 
| Ie RoBBERS; or a Biographical Account of the So vt · Nin 
| | REIGNS OF POLAND, N Author's Name. crif 


This, we are told by the anonymous author, is in- Nis 
tended as a continuation of Johnſon's Lives of th: Ne 
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{ighwaymen, publiſhed ſome years ago. A curious 
account is given of a religious ceremony in Ruſſia, 
where the performers ſang Te Deum with their hands 
reeking wh innocent blood. This may be a fiction, 
but it is admirably drawn up, and powerfully illuſtrates 
the bleſſings of religion when defended by courts. An 
edition of this work is printed in octavo, to bind up 
with the Life of Averſhaw, or the Annals of Newgate. 


Seaſenable Hints on the Impolicy of keeping bad Company; 
with a melancholy Inſtance. By Mr. MAacwiLLlam, 
lately of Ireland. 


The miſeries which flow from the ſource men- 
tioned in the title of this work have been often ex- 
poſed by divines and moraliſts ; nor will the preſent 
caſe, we truſt, loſe its effect. The object was a man 
of good reputation, who, deſpiſing the advice of his 
beſt friends, joined a ſet of public depredators, who, 
after they thought themſelves ſecure of him, turned 
him adrift to ſhift for himſelf. The reader will not, 
however, feel that pity for his caſe which he perhaps 
may expect; for this man evidently knew the cha- 
raters of thoſe he was to join, and had for many 
years treated them with the contempt they deſerved. 
It is with a very bad grace, therefore, that a man 
comes to complain of misfortunes as unexpected, which 
common ſenſe muſt have ſhown him were unavoidable 
in ſuch a connexion, | 


4 Treatiſe on Mental Imbecility. By WILLIAM Sa- 
SCULL, A. D. 


This conſiſts ſimply of a caſe that lately occurred 
in the Houſe of Incurables, Weſtminſter. A man ſa— 
crificing the reputation of a long line of anceſtry, and 
his own character, for a place under a man whom he 
deſpiſed, and by whom he is ſo much deſpiſed, as not 
'2 be truſted with any other duty than to ſign the ad- 

vertiſe- 
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| ]N the youthful days of this unfortunate ſufferer ſhe 
5 ö 
healthful, ſtrong, aud vigorous, a perfect ſtranger to 
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vertiſements which are ſtuck upon the walls. The 
caſe is very well drawn up, but the author is obliged 
to confeſs that he is totally ignorant of the cure ; and 
indeed it would be difficult to find a cure while the 
original cauſe of the diſorder ::mains. 


a — — 


A DEPLORABLE CASE, ol 
[From the Morning Chronicle.) 


The deplorable Caſe of an unhappy Patient, humbly 


ſubmitted to the Conſideration and Care of the 
Septennial Phyſicians in this Kingdom. 


oſſeſſed a glorious and excellent conſtitution, was 


all diſeaſes and diſtempers, full of blood and ſpirits, en. 
was lively and active, and enjoyed ſo robult a frame, H.. 
that ſhe fancied herſelf proof againſt the infirmities of. 
age and the injuries of time. But her proſpects have 

been gradually darkened; her conſtitution, once the, 


admiration and envy of all mankind, has become dif-: In. 


ordered; her head has been ſtupified, her heart vitiated, MM . 
and her blood corrupted ; and add to this, that alarms 
have lately ſo ſhattered her nerves, that ſhe labour 
under an almoſt univerſal palſy : her diſorders have 
been increaſing on her for years, and though ſhe has 
from time to time had recourſe to every able phyſician 
ſhe has heard of, all ot whom pretended to under- 
ſtand her caſe, and promiſed a ſpeedy cure, yet to her 
great diſappointment and ſorrow, ſhe finds they only 
gave her fallacious hopes, in order to ſecure theit 
ees, and either could not or would not reſtore her t 
health ; aud dear-bought experience has convinced het, 
that too many of them were ignorant quacks ; ſt Mit 
even dreads her deſperate ſituation will oblige * to 

ar 
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. The 
obliged 
e; and 


hile the 


ive recourſe to the YVulnus immedicabile enſe reci- 
indum.” She has for ſome time been attacked by 
e St. Anthony's, otherwiſe St. George's, fire, which 
as ſpread over her whole body ; and which, added to 
er other diſeaſes, threatens to complete her diſſolu- 
jon, unleſs the new phyſicians, who are ſoon to aſ- 
ſemble in Weſtminſter to conſult on her caſe, ſhall 
ompaſſionate her ſituation, and diſintereſtedly preſcribe 
ſome remedy for the unfortunate 


BRITANNIA, 
humbly mmm 


of the THE LONDON MAREETS. 
[From the Morning Poft.] 


erer ſhe THE price of pews in St. Stephen's Chapel has fallen 
Ws conliderably, ſince the Houſe of Commons has ſup- 
nger to pong Mr. P1TT through thick and thin; and it is 
ſpirits, Wien dreaded that there will ſoon be no other pur- 
Tramechaſers than ſchool-boys, briefleſs barriſters, and 
ities of dankrupts. 

As hae Fier Snarrs among the ladies have had a mon- 


bee - ſtrous riſe in value, ſince ſhort warfts, ſhort petticoats, 
me 4 and bare necks, have been run upon. Lady CHAR- 
u- „ Sg CAMPBELL was the firſt ſpeculator in theſe 
alarm 


articles, and ſhe has already accumulated an immenſe 


labous B11 of admiration. Mrs. JorDAan has alſo been 


rs have very ſucceſsful, particularly in the ſhort perticoat ; for 
the ha Hno one has been able to bring a better ancle to market. 
ly . It muſt however be remarked, that the run upon theſe 
under 


articles has ruined many an honeſt dealer. Such a 


t to Net general ſtock of hip and ſhoulder pads, boſom friends, 
cy only unchy watſis, and gummy heels, &c. &c. has been laid 
e then in, that many cannot now appear upon Shape Ex- 
, 2 ange, ſince Nature has been demanded as a ſample. 

E 5 


PoriricAL HonesTy has fallen very much, ſince 
* has been found political knavery is better reliſhed by 


is ; ſhe 


have 
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the public. Meſſ. Pirr, Duxpas, and Grenvitkiy, 
have made enormous fortunes by their ſpeculations in 
this way; but Meſſ. Fox, SHERIDAN, Grey, Lau- 
DERDALE, &c. have almoſt ruined themſelves by a 
fooliſh notion, that PoliTical HONESTY muſt be 
the ſtaple commodity in the nation, 

LIBERTY has inc: ſed in value all over Europe, 
There was a great ſcarcity of this article in France 
about two years ago, though that was the market at 
which it was chiefly expected to abound. PLEvTy 
has ſince returned in France ; but in England the ſtock 
has diminiſhed, particularly ſince two great conſumers 
appeared in the market, called Treaſon and Sediticr 
Bills. 

NATURAL COMPLEXIONS have been oradually on 
the decline among the ladies ſince the introduction of 
Rouge and White Lead; there was, however, a tolerable 
: ſupply of them laſt Sunday in Hyde Park, brought in 
| by a ſharp breeze. 

OrDER, RELIGION, GovazznuznT, C1viL So. 
CIETY, ANARCHY, CONFUSION, &c. c. have be. 
come Dead Steck on hand : they were very ſaleable 
j articles in the beginning of the war, but the public] — 
| 14 have found themſelves much deceived reſpecting them, 

"Bi The O11 of INFLUENCE increaſes in price daily; 
ö 0 it is one of the moſt ſtaple commodities brought to 

| market: there is at preſent a very great demand tor it, 
as many gentlemen are laying in a ftock with which 
'Y; to greaſe the Conſciences of the voters at the enſuing 
General Election. 
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VILLE, ODE*, 
10NS in [From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 
„Lau- VW HITHER, o Baccavs, in thy train, (i) 
8 by a Doſt thou tranſport thy votary's brain 
ault be With ſudden inſpiration ? 
Where doſt thou bid me quaff my wine, 
,urope, And toaſt new meaſures to combine 
France The Great and Little Nation ? 
rket at Say, in what tavern TI ſhall raiſe (2) i 
LENTY My nightly voice in CuARLE 's praiſe 
e ſtock An — 0g of future glories, ? 
When F—x, with falutary ſway 
A (Tron the Order of the Day), 
w—_— Shall reign o'er K—ng and Tories? 
My mighty feelings muſt have way ! (3) 
* * A toaſt I'll give a thing I'll tay | 
| As yet unſaid by any, — | 
lerable « Oun Soverticn Loxp!”—let thoſe who doubt | 
1ght in My honeſt meaning, hear me out— þ 
„HIS MaIESTY— TAE Many!” ö | 
as * Plain folks may be ſurpeie'd, and flare, (4) | 
; s much ſurpris'd—as B—B AD—R | 
aleable At Ruſſia's wooden houſes; g | 
public Wh — R * 3 | 
them, HOR. LIB, III. CARM. 25. | , 
daily; DITHYRAMBUS, | 
vght is (1)—Quo me Bacche rapis, tui 1 
| tor n, Plenum? que nemo1a, aut quos agor in ſpecus, 
| pee 
which Velox mente nova? 
A ſl . (2)— Quibus 
NLuIns Antris egregii Cæſaris audiar 


Eternum meditans decus 
Stellis inſerere, et conſilio Jovis? 
(3)—Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc 
Indiftum ore alio. 
(4)--Non ſecus in jugis 
Exfomnis ſtupet Evias, 
Hebrum proſpiciens. 


| * This Ode appeared in the Anti-Jacobin ſhortly after the Puke of 
Notk had givea “ The Sovereignty of the People, as a toaſt at 
ie Whig Club. | 
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And Ruſſian ſnows, that lie ſo thick; (5) 
And Ruſſian boors * that daily kick, 
With barbarous foot, their ſpouſes. 


What joy, when drunk, at midnight's hour, (6) 
_ To troll through Covent Garden's bow'r, 
Its various charms exploring ; 
And, midſt its ſhrubs and vacant ſtalls, 
And proud Piazza's crumbling walls, 
Her trulls and watchmen ſnoring ! 


Parent of wine, and gin, and beer, (7) 

The nymphs of Billingſgate you cheer ; 
Naiads robuſt and hearty ; 

As Brooks's chairmen fit to wield 

Their ſtout oak bludgeons in the field, 
To aid our virtuous party. 


Mortals! no common voice you hear! (8) 
M111Tia Colonel, PREMIER PEER, 
LIEUTENANT OF A County! 
T ſpeak high things! yet, God of Wine, 
For thee 1 fear not to reſign 
Theſe marks of royal bou nty. 


(5)—Et nive candidam 
Thiacen, ac ede barbaro 
Liſtratam RRhodopen. 
(6)—Ut mihi devio 
Rupes, et vacuum nemus 
Mirari libet! 
(7 - Naiadum potens 
Bac charumque valentium 
Proceras manibus vettere fraxinos. 
(8)—N!! parvum, aut humili moto, 
Nil mortale loquar Dulce periculum eſt, 
O Lene, ſequi deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 


# There appears to have been ſome little miſtake in the tranſlator 
here. ithodope is not, as he feems to imagine, the name of a we 
man, but of a mountain, and not in Rasta. Poflibly, however, tit 
tranſlator may have been miſled by the inaccuracy of the travelle 
here alluded to. 
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From the St. James's Chronicle.] 


Cet you gone, raw-head and bloody-bones ; 
Here's a child don't fear you. NuRsEe's SONG. 


TO THE PRINTER, 


SIR, 

A DOGGED ſort of induſtry which defies all obſta- 
cles, and obtrudes itſelf into every kindof labour, is a 
chief ingredient in the compoſition of a critic, I have 
alrcady been indulged with the inſertion of two letters 
in the St. Fames's Chronicle, but I ſhould think myſelf 
unworthy of juriſdiction in literature if I ſhould con- 
clude my correſpondence from any regard to the fa- 
tigue of yourſelf, or your readers. Of the attention 
ot the female part of them I conſider myſelf ſecure when 
they ſhall be told that I am ſoliciting it for a hint on 

Novel-writing. | 
The prerogative of poets, in being exempted from 
—— the dominion of truth, was formerly confined within 
certain limits, and no one preſumed to invent who did 
not bring forth his fiction in verſe ; to ſhow that his in- 
tention was to amuſe, and not to deceive by imitating 
hiſtory. The firſt man who hazarded the creature of 
his fancy in plain proſe, far from obtaining the praiſe 
which we beſtow on works of imagination, was pro- 
bably regarded in no other light than a retailer of 
falſehood. This claſs of writers had, however, the 
grace to try to expiate, by the moral of their book, the 
ceviation from morality of which they had themſelves 
tranſlat been guilty ; nor is there to be found a romance which 
of a we i does not give repoſe to virtue after all its oppreſſions. 
ever, — Thus the end was conſidered as ſufficiently good to 
For ſanction the means; and when Romances grew ſuper- 
annuated, their offspring, Novels, were tolerated for the 

oO VII-. crit of their parents. 
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What a Novel ought to be, both with reſpect to its 
conduct, and to its object, has been ſhown by Johnſon, 
The difficulties inſeparable from an attempt to delineate 
characters, the originals of which the reader has every 
day an opportunity of obſerving, are ſet out fo ſtrongly, 
that the effect produced by his repreſentation has been 
very great, though not, I am inclined to think, ſuch 
as he deſired. — I he claims of hunger are too imperious 
to be ſilenced by criticiſm, nor has the fear of miſcar- 
riage diminiſhed the number of authors; it has, how- 
ever, altered their ſtyle, and what was formerly a por- 
trait is now become a landſcape. The avarice of the 
father, deſirous of aſſociating beauty with old age, the 
mixed virtues and follies of the youth who endeavours 
to counteract his efforts, and whoſe ſucceſſes, and miſ- 
carriages, conſtitute the fable, have given place to 
gloomy caverns and impenetrable foreſts. From the 
exordinm of a modern Novel an inexperienced reader 
is led to conclude, that the hiſtory before him is that of 
birds, or beaſts, when he finds the ſcene laid ſo remote 
from the haunts of men, He is, however, ſoon un- 
deceived, conducted through the pathleſs wild to a 
ruined caſtle, and entertained with objects calculated 
to © harrow up the ſoul.” Here terror is the order of 
the day; ſwords, axes, poniards, daggers, knives, ſabres, 
all the inſtruments of offenſive cutlery, the poiſoned 
bowl, and the ignominious halter, are ſcattered with a 
profuſion at which even Borgia would ſhudder. Blood 
and mangled limbs, whole ſkeletons, aſſiſt the plot, and 
lead to the cataſtrophe, which is either a murder, or an 
execution, and a wedding; for even theſe creatures 
dare to love, nor does the author bluth at traiisferring 
in a moment the attention of him whom he has fa- 
tigued with theſe barbarous ſpeQacles to ſoft and gentle 

amours; and, like Medea, he mingles the tender paſſions 

with homicide and cruelty. 
Though this ſtyle of Novel- writing is not ancient, 
yet 
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yet it has already made a conſiderable progreſs, and its 
evils are by no means trifling. It is ſaid of the ſharks 
of Angola, that until they have eaten human fleſh the 
ſailor may bathe in the ſeas there with ſecurity ; but 
that once having taſted blood, they ſet no buunds to their 
appetite for it. I ſhould be ſorry to apply this to my 
fair country-women in their literary taſte; but the in- 
crealing demand for the terrible at the circulating li- 
braries gives me great uneaſinels. A friend of mine, 
whoſe life has been ſupported by attending to the follies 
of mankind, is ſo ſenſible of the general inclination to 
be frightened, that he is preparing a work in which the 
guilletine, by a general ſweep, is to ſuperſede the labour 
of individual aſſaſſination. He has read in Bracton, 
our old law writer, that to conſtitnte fear it is neceſſary 
that it ſhould be founded upon circumſtances at which 
even a brave man might tremble. He has-conſulted 
me, and | agree with him in thinking, that nothing is 
ſo well calculated to ſpread general terror as that from 
which, when imminent, neither valour nor prudence 
can reſcue us. He has, therefore, bound in the ſilken 
ties of affection, twenty herocs in the prime of their 
lives, to twenty blooming virgins, ail of whom, male 
and female, atter having eſcaped the puny attack of 
the ſword and the javelin, undergo the common fate of 
the good and the bad in France. IIe means to preſent 
this book to the world with the ſpeech of Tomvyris, 

Queen of Scythia, to Cyrus, for a motto—“ Satia te 
fanguine quem fitijit.” 

But the terroriſt does not confine himſelf to the evils 
incident to frail mortality. The elements are rendered 
tributary to him, and he empinvs them to ſpread 
alarm; as our great adverſary for gerly is repreſented 
to have done, by Milton. As there is more ſtag trick 
than horror in this, 1 am willing to concede to him 
ſtorms, tempeſts, hail, wind, lightning, and thunder; 
and that he may not complain that his materials are 

43 few, 
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few, I ſhall refer him to the eighth book of the AEneid 
for a ſpecification of the items neceſſary to a thunder- 
bolt. The paſſage has been tranſlated by a great ge- 
nius, and is in plain proſe as follows: „ Three rays 
of a twiſted ſhower, three of a watery cloud, three of 
red fire, and three of the winged ſouth wind; then 
mixed they with their work terrible lightnings, and 
found, and fear, and anger, with purſuing flames.“ 


Momus CrITICORUM, 
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PICTURE OF HIGH LIFE. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


ADVANTAGES OF AN EQUIVOCAL CHARACTER, 


6 HANS your fixed principles,“ ſaid Lady RAx- 
DANN: ©* what are they good for but to narrow 
the opportunities of life? An accommodating ſpirit, 
that bends cheerfully to every overture, is ſurely more 
likely to profit trom the chances than the faſtidious tem- 
er that ſeeks to reconcile its purſuits to conſiſtency, — 
Look, forth into the wide theatre of life, and tell me 
ingenuoufly if you do not find the moſt thriving ſtateſ- 
men, divines, and lawyers to be thoſe who, in the gra- 
dation from impoſing humility, to its object, exaltation, 
were not reſtrained by any embarraſſing regards to cha- 
rater from courteouſly embracing the expedient in 
preference to the right, | 
« You ſee, my Lords and Ladies,” continued her La- 
dyſhip, with that frankneſs which faſhion ſanctifies in 
the ſucceſsful; “ you ſee I make no ſecret of the doctrine 
of which my hiſtory is an illuſtration. You know that 


my hopeful huſband, Sir Rover RAN DANN, fur- 
niſhed me with the evidence of ſome youthful infidelities 
that enabled me to profit from the confiderate laws of 
that wiſe people, who, in their provident kindneſs 0 
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the miſerable, cut the hymeneal knot as eaſily as they 
tie it; and I fairly druorced him, 

« Thus a new field was opened to us both. He 
carried a ſhowy figure and an ancient title to the cit 
market; and | became, in the eyes of your half- formed 
bucks, the moſt attractive of all objets—a widow be- 
witched, I out-chattered the lawyers at Edinburgh—T 
out-ſcandalled the tabbies at Bath—I outſhone even 
opulence and beauty in that hemiſphere where compe- 
tition is a foe to pretence, the welt end of the town in 
London—and, by the formidable weapon of raillery, I 
ſickened thoſe whom I could not ſubdue :—the women 
left me the field; and even wits gave me credit for 
talents! | 

Thus, by a pretended diſdain of diſguiſe, I was 
completely en maſque. I have had at my levee, in the 
ſame morning, a reſpectſul lover—and a forward gal- 
lant; I have had on my toilette an offer of marriage 
and an offer of a ſettlement; I have been honourably 
courted by a Peer of the realm—and by a Jew broker; 
J have had in my train of admirers the moſt poliſhed 
Prince of Europe—and the moſt mauvais ſujet, and I 
have given them both equal encouragement; I have 
practiſed levities for the ſake of diſrepute—and have 
written lampoons to be involved in the ſcandal. Where- 
ever I came, I diſordered the ſenſes -I defied ſcrutiny 
II put every paſſion into tumult—and, waging hoſti- 
lities with decorum, I triumphed by the ſacrifice of 
manners! | 

Here,“ continued Lady Ra N DANN, “ you ſee the 


efficacy of my ſyſtem; for you ſee me, at length, ſplen- 


didly ſettled—-in full poſſeſſion of the beſt circles—mar- 
ried again and again unmarried! with two huſbands 
alive, neither of whom is my huſband—courted by 
both, though they are both married to others; flattered 


by both—controlled by neither; with every thing that 
matri- 
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matrimony confers but its reſtraints—and every thing 


that fortune can enjoy but its inconſtancy,” 
Such are the advantages of an equivocal character! 


THE PLACEMAN'S CREED. 
[From the Morning Poſt.] 


I BELIEVE in King George the Third, and in Wil- 
liam Pitt, his chief miniſter, who was neither born 
nor begotten, but came directly from Heaven, ſent for 
the expreſs purpoſe of ſaving this drooping ſtate, and 
of exalting it to the higheſt pitch of human grandeur; 
inſtantly upon his deſcent he aſcended into the Admi- 
niſtration, and ſitteth at the head of the Treaſury ; 
from whence he ſhall pay all thoſe that vote as they are 
bid. I believe in the purity of Lord Loughborough's 
political attachment; tne ſanctity of the Biſhops; the 
independency of the Lords; the integrity of the Com- 
mons; the certainty of annihilating the French Re— 
public; and in the diſcharge of the public debts. 


AMEN, 


BOTANY-BAY ECLOGUE. 
[From the Monthly Magazine 


EDWARD AND SUSAN. 
Time—Ecvening., 
SUSAN, 


vary, Edward, hangs thy head in ſilent grief, 
Why will thy ſtern repentance ſhun relief? 
Still heaves thy reſtleſs boſon: with the ſigh? 
Still dwells on vacancy tay rigid eye? 
Lov'd cf my ſoul, from fruitleſs ſorrow ceaſe, 
And let thy Suſan footh thy ſoul to peace. 


EDWARD, 


BOTANY-BAY ECLOGUE, 


EDWARD. 

Oh fly me, fly me! leave me to my fate, 
Repruach me with my crimes, and learn to hate! 
Leave me each woe ſo well deſerv'd to prove, 

But do not, Suſan, wound me with thy love.— 
Why, heavenly juſtice! muſt this angel ſhare 

The anguith 1 alone deſerve to bear? 

Why was ſhe doom'd to tempt the dang'rous ſea, 

Or why united to a fiend like me? 

Ye blaſting tempeſts, ruſh around my head ! 

Ye heav'n-wing'd lightnings, ſtrike this monſter dead! 
Spirits of hell! come end this life of woe, 

Come drag your victim to the fires below ! 


SUSAN, 

Nay, Edward, ſink not thus in vain diſtreſs, 
Tort'ring my heart with needleſs wretchedneſs; 
Hadſt thou been doom'd, an outcaſt wretch, to go 
W here endleſs winter piles the plain with ſnow, 
J would have lull'd thee even there to reſt, 
Pillowing thy ſorrows on thy Suſan's breaſt. 

Or were we left to ſojourn on ſome ſhore, 
Where the woods echo to the lion's roar, 
Though danger ſcream'd in ev'ry paſſing wind, 
Still J were bleit it Edward were but kind. 
Here we are ſafe; on this pacific ſhore 

No tigers prowl, no mighty lions roar, 

No howling wolf is heard, nor ſecret brake 
Conceals the venom of the coiling ſnake; 
Indulgent Heav'n a milder brooa beſtows, 

A milder clime to ſooth the exile's woes. 

Soft as in England, ſmile the ſummers here, 
As gentle winters cloſe the dying vear; 

Nor here is heard th' autumnal whirlwind's breath, 
Nor vernal tempeſts breathe the blaſt of death. 
Could I one ſmile on Edward's face but ſee, 
his humble dwelling were the world to me. 


EDWARD, 

Ah, Suſan! humble is indeed this cot, 
And well it ſuits the outcaſt's wretched lot; 
Well ſuits the horror of this barren ſcene, 
A mind as drear as comfortleſs within. 


'Tis 
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"Tis juſt that I ſhould tread the joyleſs ſhore, F 
Liſt to the wintry tempeſt's ſullen roar, EF 
Plough up the ſtubborn and ungratetul ſoil, A 


Earn the ſcant pittance of a felon's toil, 

And ſleep fcarce ſhelter'd from the nightly dew, 
Where howls around the diſmal! kangaroo. 
This I have merited, but then to know 

Suſan partakes her barb'rous huſband's woe, 
Unchang'd by inſult, cruelty, and hate, 
Partakes an outcaſt's bed, a felon's fate 

To ſee her fondly ſtrive to give relief, 

Forget his crimes, and only thare his g 1ef— 
And then on all my actions paſt to dwell, 

My crimes, my cruelties—'ts worſe than hell, 


| | SUSAN, 

Oh ſpare me, ſpare me! ceaſe to wound my, breaſt z 
Be thou eontent, and we ſhall both be bleſt, 
What are'to me the idle's gay reſorts, 
The buz of cities and the pomp of courts? 
Without one vain regret to call a tear, 
To wake one wiſh, I feel contented here; 
And we ſhall yet be happy: yonder ray, 'F: 
The mild effulgence of departing day, 


WA 22 — 2 22 1 


As gayly gilds this humble dwelling o'er, thoſ 

As the proud domes on England's diſtant ſhore ; by 4 

As brightly beams in morning's op'ning light, pear 
| As faintly fading ſinks in ſhadowy night, met: 
. EDWARD. Clol 
| Sink, glorious ſun! and never may I ſee endu 
| Thy bleſſed radiance rife again on me! of di 
| There was a time, when cheerfully thy light teric 
þ Wak'd me at morn, and peace was mine at night, imme 
Till I had laviſh'd all! till mad with play, with 
4 J turn'd a villain, from the villain's prey; b 
N Till known «nd branded Oh that heaven would hear tere: 
My heart's deep wiſh, my laſt and only prayer! of t] 
| Soon would I change exiſtence with delight, has 1 
| For the long ſleep of one eternal night. of tl 
| SUSAN, their 
| Ungrateful man! for ever wilt thou be conv 
| The cauſe of all thy Suſan's miſery ? man 


For a co 
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For thee, yon waſte of waves I travers'd o'er, 
For thee forſook my friends, my native ſhore, 


And I could here be happy— 


EDWARD. 

—Oh forgive 
Th' impatient guilty wretch that loathes to live! 
Forgive me, Suſan, if my tortur'd mind 
Will dwell on happier ſcenes long left behind: 
The lenient hand of time perchance may heal 
The guilty pai. *;, the deep remorſe I feel. 
And though th, huſband in his happier ſtate 
Thy virtues km, and would not imitate, 
This humbled heart at length may learn of thee 
To bow reſign'd beneath calamity. 


Oxford . W. p 


THE MYSTERIOUS CLOSET. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


THE wonderful effect which the Cave of Tropho- 
nius wrought upon the temper and charaQter of 
thoſe who were admitted into it, ſo humorouſly deſcribed 
by Addiſon in one of his SpeQators, will hardly ap- 
pear fabulous to any one who conſiders the aſtoniſhing 
metamorphoſes produced by the celebrated- political 
Cloſet, or Cabinet, in Street. As the Cave was 
endued with the power of changing the utmoſt gaiety 
of diſpoſition into the moſt profound gravity, the Myſ- 
terious Cloſet has the quality of completely curing that 
impertinent and ridiculous diſorder called Patriotiſm, 
with which many perſons in this country have at dif- 
terent times been afflited, but which, by the virtues 
of this place, has been almoſt entirely extirpated. It 
has the power of eradicating all the former principles 
of the mind, and ſubſtituting the very contraries in 
their room ; ſo that the moſt flaming patriot will be 
converted into the humbleſt tool of authority, and a 
man of the moſt independent ſpirit made to flatter like 
a courtier, and cringe like a ſpaniel, The Cloſet, 

however, 
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however, is open in general only for the admiſſion of 
Peers and Members of Parliament; but when they are 
once impregnated with the virtue, it can be retained for 
any length of time, and communicated, like an electric 
ſhock, to any number of perſons, merely by the 
touch, The keeper of this curioſity (or rather the un- 
der-keepers) ſometimes chooſes a ſelect number of 
that troubleſome race called Patriots, and introducing 
them into the Cloſet by the operation of ſome invi- 
ſible influence, they immediately become his humble 
ſervants for every kind of work, and render themſelves 
contetnptible to all the world; By this means he either 
renders them uſeful, or deprives them of the power of 
giving him any farther moleſtation. Surpriſing cures 
have, from time to time, been effeted by ſimple ad- 
miſſion into the Cloſet, and ſo deciſive were the in- 
ſtances, that it was ſhr« wdly ſuſpected nobody denied 
the effect but who themſelves wiſhed to make the experi- 
ment, Some years ago a very promiſing young gentle- 
man was, by an odd concurrence of whimſical acci- 
dents, let into the Cloſet, and the effects were quickly 
ſeen upon him. His whole ſyſtem of conduct was in- 
verted, and he was moreover totally deprived of his 
memory. Some likewiſe aſſert, that his heart, which 
before was ſound and good, as if by deviliſh ſorcery and 
incantation, was ſuddenly ſhrunk and ſbrivelled, like the 
arm of Richard the Third; but thoſe who affect to 
know him better, affirm that it was ſo from his birth. 
Be this as it may, the virtues of the Cloſet, for the 
cure of this malady of the mind, have been eſtabliſhed 
by ſome recent examples beyond the power of contra- 
diction, A ſet of men called Whigs, were thought 
to be ſo inveterately afflicted, that all applications would 
be ineffectual. They had been accuſtomed to talk of 


public intereſt, liberty, the Revolution, Bill of Rights, 
virtuous Miniſters, and ſuch-like nonſenſical jargon. 


Theſe are the ordinary ſymptoms of the diſtemper in 
2 every 
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every ſtage; but on its firſt appearance the moſt ſimple 
remedies have ſeldom failed of ſucceſs—two or three 
viſits from the King's phyſician ho after once or twice 
feeling the pulſe of the patient, pronounces him com- 
pletely cured. The molt alarming circumſtance, how - 
ever, in the caſe of theſe gentlemen was, that the 
ſymptoms had for a long period been uniform and un- 
remitting ; and it is generally imagined that, like every 
other ſpecies of madneſs, the longer it continues the 
more difficult it is to remove, They happened to 
quarrel with ſome of their beſt friends about a ſtrange 
event that has ſince made a great noiſe, ſo that it is 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing of it. On this occaſion 
they parted from their old friends in very bad humour, 
after having given them abundance of ill names. This 
difference ſeemed ſo extraordinary among old acquaint- 
ances, that ſome believed they had viſited the Cloſet by 
a back door, or, which often had the ſame effect, had 
been promiſed a ticket of admiſſion ; a conjecture in- 
deed that accounted for all their vapouring, and, from 
what followed, appears not altogether improbable. 
However this matter may ſtand, they one day in a 
body went publicly to try the effects of the Cloſet. All 
the world was on tiptoe to behold if the event would 
ſupport the reputation which the Cloſet had acquired. 
But the change was ſo violent, that nobody could help 
remarking it, and extolling the virtues of the Cloſet. 
They had ſometimes ceaſed to frequent their old par- 
ties and friendly meetings, but they now openly reviled 
them, and ſpoke worſe and worſe of their old ac- 
quaintances. Their old manners were completely al. 
tered, It was whiſpered, that in order to quality them- 
lelves to make a figure at court balls, they had received 
private leſſons from a number of raſcally French dan- 
cing-maſters lately come over, who taught them a ſtep 
that was very faſhionable at the old court of France, 
and ſtill prevails in many European courts, but which 
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had been totally diſuſed for many years in this country, 
Their frequenting ſuch places was the more extraor- 
dinary, as they had been little in the habit of attending 
them, becauſe they diſliked the company who generally 
reſorted thither, and only went to ſhow their reſpect 
to the maſter of the ceremonies, for whoſe perſon and 
office the whole party entertained a great regard. Yet 
the company was preciſely the ſame that they had 
formerly avoided, and it was obſerved that the good 


qualities they now perceived had been diſcovered only 


by means of the virtues of the Cloſet. They now 
formed the ſtricteſt intimacy with a ſet of men whom 
they themſelves once, and all honeſt people belides, 
held to be no very creditable acquaintances. Their 
opinions, principles, language, and actions were aſli- 
milated to thoſe of their new aſſociates, or were, if 
poſſible, worſe. They now ſpoke much of the ho- 
nour and ſafety of the Crown, but flew in a paſſion if 
the rights of the people were mentioned. They talked 
of the Revolution as little as poſſible, and never with 
approbation. They thought the Bill of Rights a ſyſtem 
of licentiouſneſs, and required amendment. In con- 
junction with their confederates, they went ſo far as 
to publiſh a new edition of an old book called the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution, in which they uſed great freedom 
with the text, and even blotted out ſome of the bet 
paſſages. It was very ill received, however, and the 
tirſt impreſſion only had a little ſale, becauſe every one 
of their numerous retainers and dependants was forced 
to take a copy. The old editions were moſt read and 
admired, and it was hoped that the new one would 
quickly be out of print, and ſome honeſt people thought 
that the editor deſerved to loſe his ears. Theſe gentle- 
men were now very eager to engroſs penſions, though 
they had formerly clamoured for economy, and were 
promoted to places which they had aboliſhed as ſuper- 


fluous. In ſhort, they became whatever was moſt op- 
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poſite to what they were before, and the only thing 
wanting was to make other people forget, as they 
themſelves had forgotten, what they had formerly been. 
All loyal and honeſt perſons, ſuch as placemen and pen- 
ſioners, applauded the change, while the majority, 
chiefly people who neither wiſhed nor needed place or 
promiſe, entertained of them a thorough contempt. 
This, however, they had the magnanitnity to deſpiſe, 
as it is one of the effects of the Cloſet to render the 
mind callous to all puerile impreſſions of ſhame. 
Henceforth it is thought that no one will be ſo ſceptical 
as to doubt the virtues of the wonderful Cloſet. The 
only difficulty that remains 1s to account for the pheno- 
menon by natural cauſes. Some think that the change 
is produced by a vapour which ariſes in the room ſimi- 
lar to that by which the prieſteſs of Delphos was in- 
ſpired with prophecy, and to which the Oracle owed the 
ſucceſs of its impoſlures. Many incline to think that 
the patient is cured by a copious draught of aurum po- 
tabile, adminiſtered upon his entrance into the Cloſet, 
Others affirm that a blue riband is bound round the eyes, 
which has the effect totally to derange the mental op- 
tics. The majority agree that places, penſions, pro- 
miſes, titles, and baubles, are the whole materia me- 
dica, by a juſt compoſition of which, and a due atten- 
tion to the conſtitution of the patient, theſe wonderful 
cures are performed, But it is thought that this im- 
portant phyſical or metaphyſical queſtion can only be 
ſolved by the kindly aſſiſtance of the gentlemen of he 
Royal Saciety, | | 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN A MINISTER OF STATE AND A BOROUGH= 
MONGER. 

| [From the Telegraph.] 
THE following curious Dialogue, ſhowing the man- 
ner of obtaining a Place, will afford a true picture 
of that power which, in corrupt times, attaches to 
AA2 Fo parlia- 
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parliamentary intereſts ; and, if ſuch a ſubje&t were 
admiſſible upon the ſtage, might be worked up into a 
very laughable ſcene. It took place as follows: 
Upon a vacancy of Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard by death, the late Lord Falmouth applied to Mr. 
Henry Pelham, the then Miniſter, to be appointed to it 
and ſomething very like the following ſingular conver- 
ſation is ſaid to have taken place upon the occaſion. 
Lord F. Upon the information I have jult received 
of the death of „I am come, Mr. P. to aſk for 
the place of Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
Mr. P. Indeed, my Lord, it gives me the greateſt 


concern that I ſhould be obliged to deny you any thing; 


but, upon my word, it is already promiſed to Lord 
A In any thing elſe your Lordſhip may com- 
mand my very belt ſervices, | 
Lord F. To be candid with you, Mr. P. and to 
come to the point at once, I muſt acquaint you that I 
have long ſet my heart upon this poſt, and you very 
well know that in my family, and by my influence, 
you have ſeven good parliamentary friends. There 
are ſeven of us, Mr. P. 
Mr. P. I am truly ſenſible, my Lord, of your 
owerful and numerous connexions: J am alſo equally 
fenſible how much Government is indebted to you, for 
a very firm, continued, and moſt reſpectable ſupport. 
Yet what can be done? A promiſe is gone forth, and 
cannot be recalled. 
Lord F. There are ſeven of us. 
Mr. P. If anabſolute promiſe had not been given, 
matters might have been accommodated to your Lord- 


ſhip's wiſh ; and nothing, I am ſure, could equal the 


ſatisfaction I ſhould have had in ſhowing a moſt ready 
compliance with your Lordſhip's vitae: | 

Lord F, There are ſeven of us. 
Mr. P. It is really a moſt unfortunate buſineſs. 


If you had done me the favour to have written to me 
| as 
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as ſoon as you had notice of the vacancy, I might 
have been prepared to put aſide the propoſal which my 
brother, the Duke of Newcaſtle, made to me in fa- 
vour of Lord A, when the vacant place was ab- 
ſolutely given to him. 

Lora F. There are ſeven of us, Mr. P. 

Mr. P. | truſt your Lordſhip, who is known to 
have ſo juſt and ſo nice a ſenſe of honour, would ne- 
ver urge me to violate a ſacred engagement, which 
muſt not only injure me as a Miniſter, but as a man, 
and throw an equal diſgrace upon my political and 
moral character. 

Lord F. There are ſeven of us. 

Mr. P. Permit me, my Lord, ſeriouſly to point 
out to your Lordſhip, in what an unreſpectable light, 
to ſay no worſe, I muſt appear to the noble Lord to 
whom this poſt has been promiſed, ſheuld I forfeit my 
word to him in your favour. I hope, nay, J am ſure, 
that Lord F. is more my friend than to be inſtrumental 
in placing me in ſo diſtreſſing a predicament. 

Lord F. Mr. P. there are ſeven of us. 

Mr, P. Indeed, my Lord, I cannot expreſs my 
concern upon this occaſion. Is there no poſſibility of 
obliging you in ſome other ſhape? Only do me the 
favour to name any other object of your Lordthip's 
wiſhes, and the whole power of Adminiſtration ſhall 
be united to obtain it for you. Surely there are poſts 
at court equally worthy your Lordſhip's ambition with 
that which is the object of your preſent ſolicitation. 
Perhaps, my Lord, the profits of the place would be 
equally ſatisfactory, if it was diſburdened of the trou- 
ble of attendance. If this ſhould be the cafe, an equi- 
valent to the income of it is at your Lordſhip's com- 
mand. I will venture to pronounce that ſuch a deſire 
of Lord F=—'s will be immediately gratified. 

Lord F, Mr. P. I came to ſolicit tor the place of 
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Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, and not for a 
— J again repeat that there are — of us. 
Mr. P. I hope you will reflect a moment upon the 
diſgrace which is thrown upon his Majeſty's ſervants, 
and the general proceedings of Government, by the 
manner in which your Lordſhip has thought proper to 
urge your requeſt, If fuch a converſation as this 
ſhould get abroad into the world, the dignity of the 
chief officers of the ſtate would be lowered in the opi- 


nion of the whole kingdom, and they themſelves 


would never be able to appeaſe, without being inſulted 
by the cry and hooting of the mob. Beſides, my Lord, 
if I were to comply with your requeſt at this time, 
and the manner in which my conſent was forced from 
me ſhould be known, the enemies of Adminiſtration 
would have every reaſon for exultation, and it would 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the Miniſter was ſo weak, 
as to be really alarmed at the revolt of half a dozen 
votes in the Houſe of Commons, 

Lord F. I have but one argument, Mr. P.—there 
are ſeven of us. 

Mr. P. My Lord, you came here to aſk a kindneſs 
of me ; do permit me, on the contrary, to beg and 
ſupplicate you to withdraw your preſent requeſt, and 
receive the faithful promiſe of my beſt ſervice on any 
and every future occaſion, At preſent it is impoſſible 
to comply with your Lordthip's wiſhes: with real con- 
cern I declare it to be impoſſible; and I am diſpoſed 
to flatter myſelf, that when your Lordſhip has reflected 
coolly upon the matter, you will not blame me for 
adheripg to my engagement to Lord A. which I ſhould 
moſt afturedly have kept inviolable, if it had been 
made to your Lordſhip. 

Lord F. Well, Mr. P. ſince there appears to be 
an impoilibility of obtaining my requeſt, J muſt ac- 
quieſce ; but remember, Sir, I again repeat to you, 
that, by G- d! ere are SEVEN of us, 

2 Here 
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Here the converſation ended: but in ſpite of pro- 
miſes, diſgrace, and impoſſibilities, his Lordſhip's ar- 
guments prevailed, He was appointed to the polt, 
and enjoyed it to the hour of his death, Who would 
not be a borough-monger ? and where can be the rea- 
ſon for a parliamentary reform, while ſuch things are? 


PIOUS ADVICE 


TO SUNDRY VERY WORTHY GENTLEMEN WHEN UPON 
THE EVE OF DISSOLUTION, 


[From the St. James's Chronicle. ] 
MAKE up your affairs, and calculate how much 


you are worth ; but it is not neceſſary you ſhould 
examine how much good you have done. 

Viſit your friends in the country—aſk the men to. 
dine with you twice or thrice—give the ladies a ball 
—and viſit the women in their hovels. Kiſs and ſlab- 
ber their children—don't mind-your clothes—they will 
ſay, Zauns what a woundy koind gentleman is our 
parliament-man!“ 

Promiſe all that is aſked—and more if you can think 
of any thing offer to build a bridge, or a church, or 
a play-houſe, or any thing they like deny nobody 
and frank as many letters as you Can. 

In town—get yourſelf upon all the ftewardſhips 
public charities, and down with your ten pounds—ten 
in capital letters. 

Get up frequently, and make ſpeeches rail againſt 
taxes of all kinds, exciſe, cuſtoms, turnpikes, and bad 
harveſt weather. 

If any charity be going forwards, be at the top of 
it ; provided it is to be advertiſed publicly if nor, it is 
not worth your while. None but a fool would hide 


his talent in a napkin on ſuch an occaſion. 
| T hele 
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Theſe few directions, properly attended to, will 
make you meet the awful moment of di//slution with 
bravery and ſpirit—and when you come to life again, 


why, a fig for the ſnotty children, the promiſes, the 


bridges, the churches, the taxes, the charities, and the 
ſubſcriptions, 
PROBATUM EST, 


TRANSLATION OF A LATIN ODE. 


[From the Morning Chronicle. ] 


MMA, fetch ink, and pen, and paper: 
And mend that fire, and light this taper: 
Then ſhut the door, | pray 
Muſe macaronic, deign to bring 
Thy wonted aid !—T mean to ſing 
A very pretty lay. 
By Jove, I'll emulate, in rhyme, 
The ſong ſonorous and ſublime 
Of the great 'Theban bard: 
T'll try, moreover, to infuſe 


The ſweetneſs of the Sapphic muſe: 
Which will be mighty hard! 


For whom, O Goddeſs, ſhall we tune 

The ſoft Jew's-harp, or rough bafſoon-— 
Or Iriſh bag pipe ſhrill ? 

And of what flow'rs ſhall we compoſe 


A wreath to deck our hero's brows '— 
Goddeſs, I wait thy will. 


Begin: Of liquids, 'tis confeſs'd 

That water water is the beſt! 
At leaſt, ſo Pix DAR ſays; 

And gliſt'ring gold unrivall'd ſhines, 

'Midſt other metals in the mines 
Like a nocturnal blaze. 


But, Oh! dear heart! as, in the ſky, 
No ſtar, however bright, can vie 


With 
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With Sol's ſuperior rays: + "Wn 

So, never hope, or wiſh to hit | | 

On a King's MinisTER like PITT— 
In theſe degen'rate days. 


With what rare talent ſhall we ſtart ? 
His modeſt, pure, and virgin heart— 
If virgin hearts there be! 
Venus, avaunt !—not Hecla's ſnow, 
Which fire itſelf can never thaw, 
Is half fo cold as us! 


Yet, ſtrange to tell! Dux ps maintains 
That BiL1.y, monk: like, ne'er abſtains 
From viands, or from wines: 
But daily pays devotion due 
To Ceres, and to Bacchus too, 
At their reſpective ſhrines, 


Say, ſhall we, Goddeſs, rather ſing 
His memory—ſo rare a thing 
In Miniſters of State? 
He can remember what ne'er was, 
And yet forget what came to pals 
Before him, in debate ! 


His flux of words, replete with ſenſe— 
And that bewitching eloguence, 
Which faſcinates our ſenate, 
Claim next our macaronic lays, 
Although they be above our praiſe; 
For, ſure, there's magic in it! 
See fifteen ſcore of wiſe compeers, 
With gaping mouths and prickt-up ears, 
By his almighty nod 
Move ev'ry way that he requires, 
Squeak aye or no, 2s he defires— 
As puppets do, by G-p'! 
He can, with eaſe, turn black to white, 
Turn night to day, and day to night 
Make falſehood ſeem a truth: 
Not Joxas' ſelf, the famous Jew, 
So many wondrous tricks could do— 
As can our matchleſs youTa! 


— — 
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How ſhall the Muſe her taſk fulfil, 


When ſhe attempts to ſing his ſkill 


In planning wars and battles ? 
Our foes themſelves his praiſe proclaim; 
And nations tremble at Prrr's name 
As wh s at watchmen's rattles. 


He, with a ſingle blaſt of air, 
Made Ruſſia's tyrant ſtamp and ſtare— 
Yet cede her high pretenſion! 
With one ſmall frowning of his face 
He forc'd the proud Iberian race 
To make a quick convention! 


The French, a bold, but atheiſt crew, 

He, doubtleſs, would have vanquiſh'd too 
And to the Devil have ſent em, 

If for the plans that he had given, 

To execute, propitious Heaven 
Had better gen'rals lent him. 


But, tremble yet, ye godleſs race, 
Who, void of ſenſe, or ſhame, or grace, 
An impious warfare wage 
On ſacred Kings, the Sons of Goo 

Dread BitLy PiTtT's uplifted rod, 


And Heav'n's avenging rage. 


We've ſeen, in war how great the Boy: 


Next let us, Muſe, our ſtrains employ, 
To tell in peace how great !— 

During the peace, we all well know, 

He made the royal cheſt o'erflow— 
And paid the nation's debt! 


And yet, how ſmall the tax we paid ! 

Which on the poor was chiefly laid— 
That vile, ignoble body! 

What loyal tongue will not agree 

To ſay, with Horace, Bu RRE, and me— 
Profanum YVulgus odi *? 


* 


— 7 - * 


* That is, I hate the Swiniſh Multitude. 
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A P1TT in war, in peace a SULLYy, 
Is, certainly, our Heav'n-born B1IIYx— 
That cannot be denied: 
But that's not all hear greater wonders! 
Our BiLLy 1s, of law-expounders, 
The very pink and pride ! 


Of crimes the fainteſt ſhades he ſees, 

In all their aſpects and degrees; 
No guilt ſoever ſlim, 

As to eſcape the ſcrutiny 

Of his Cycæan, poring eye: — 
Cokk was a mole to him! 

Thoſe latent treaſons he detected, 

With which the nation was infected, 
Againſt our Sov'reign Lord: 

By means of his informing crew, 

He dragg'd the traitors forth to view 
And loyalty reſtor'd. : 


Nor ſhould it ever be forgot, 
That az deſcried the pop- gun plot 
(No plot was ever ſtranger!) 
O GEORGE, how kind has Fortune been, 
To give thee ſuch a MAN, to ſcreen 
Thy royal head from danger! 


Yet muſt not PitT alone engroſs 
Our praiſe—as if the reſt were droſs, 
Of all the royal minions: 
One {tar another may exceed 
In light; yet ev'ry ſtar, indeed, 
Is part of light's dominions. 


Duxvas, like Urſa Major, leads 
The way; Boötes him ſucceeds 
The ſleek and flow-pac'd Ros; 
And then that fly and paw#y lon, 
The ſenior ſophiſt of the G00 
Whom ev'ry body knows. 


Tis true he once abus'd his wit, 
To counteract the deeds of Pirr— 
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And wiſh'd him in a halter: 
And may P1TtT's foe become again, 
If luſt of pow'r or luſt of gain 

_ His ſupple foul ſhould alter. 


Theſe Northern ſtreamers paſt, *we look 
For Southern ſtars—behold a Duke, 
The glory of the nation! 
While R1icumonD wields the nation's thunder, 
*T would be, indeed, a mighty wonder, 
To ſee a F rench invaſion. 


The watchful Cu ATHAM next appears, 

In wiſdom old, though young in years, 
The pole- ſtar of the main: 

While by his light our navies ſteer; 

No wicked Frenchmen dare come near, 
Our commerce to reſtrain *. 


What, though in Lx EDS we loſt a ſtar, 

We till can carry on the war, 
Without its ſcintillation : 

See greater names our phalanx join, 

And leave the phalanx Jacobine, | | 
With royal approbation ! A 


See princely PoxTLAN D, born and bred 


A flaming Whig, of Whigs the head, - o& 
By BiLLy's pretty ſtory, too 
Of private plots, and public ſpeeches, alk 
To force our Peers to wear no breeches, wet 
Become a flaming Tory! laat 
See MANSFIELD, like a ſchool divine, doul 
With ichle art and labour twine man 
A rope of yard-· long words: oh! 
With which he's ever on the watch, We 
To fetter if he can but catch the 
Our democratic Lords ! + Bic 
See Winvnan, Prince of thoſe who vend „frier 
Rare logomacbies, without end, " BCho 
5 — adde 
Whic 


* Vritten before the appointment of the preſent Firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty, N 
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Though erſt the people's friend; 
Is now, converted to the ſteeple, 
A brave deſpiſer of the people, 

And their moſt fiery fiend! 


Why need I, in a tedious lay, 
The reſt of loyal names diſplay 
Who ſerve their King and PitT? 
For, though they're wits, and great, and good— 
] wiſh to have it underſtood — 


They ciphers are—God wit! 


Merlinian Muſe, ſuſpend thy ſtrain ; 
Emma, take to their place again 
This paper, pen, and ink. 
Boy, bring,' to cheer my drooping ſoul, 
Of royal punch a ſpacious bowl— 
For I muſt largely drink. 


CURIOUS STORY. 


From the True Briton. ] 


A YOUNG Pariſian, travelling to Amſterdam, was 

attracted by the remarkable beauty of a houſe near 
the canal. He addreſſed a Dutchman, in French, who 
ſtood near him in the veſſel, with, “ Pray, Sir, may I 
aſk who that houſe belongs to?“ The Hollander an- 
ſwered him in, his own language, „I kan niet ver- 


flaan (I do not underſtand you).“ The Pariſian not 


doubting but What he was underſtood, took the Dutch- 


man's anſwer for the name of the proprictor. “ Oh, 
oh!“ ſaid he, © it belongs to Mr. Kaniferſtane. 
Well, I am ſure he mult be very agreeably ſituated ; 
the houſe is molt charming, and the garden appears 
d. lictous, I don't know that I ever ſaw a better. A 
iriend of mine has one much like it, near the river 
Choiſe ; but I certainly give this the preference.” He 
added many other obſervations of the ſame kind, to 
which the Dutchman made no reply. 
When he arrived at Amfterdam, he ſaw a moſt 
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beautiful woman on the quay, walking arm in arm 
with a gentleman ; he aſked a perſon who paſſed him, 
who that charming lady was ? But the man not under. 
ſtanding French, replied, 1k lan niet verſtaan.— 
« What, Sir,” replied our traveller, “ is that Mr, 
Kaniferſtane's wits whoſe houſe is near the canal? 
Indeed this gentleman's lot is enviable; to poſſeſs ſuch 
a noble houſe, and ſo lovely a companion.“ 

The next day, when he was walking out, he ſaw 
ſome trumpeters playing at a gentleman's door, who 
had got the largeſt prize in the Dutch lottery. Our 
Pariſian wiſhing to be informed of the gentleman's 
name, it was ſtill anſwered, “ I kan niet verflaan.”— 
« Oh!” ſaid he, “ this is too great an acceſſion of 
good fortune! Mr. Kaniferſtane proprietor of ſuch a 
fine houſe, huſband to ſuch a beautiful woman, and to 
get the largeſt prize in the lottery ! It muſt be allowed 
that there are ſome fortunate men in the world,” 

About a week after this, our traveller walking 
about, ſaw a very ſuperb burying. He aſked whoſe 
it was? „ I han niet verſtaan, replied tic perſon of 
whom he inquired, © Oh, my God!” excl21ined he, 
« poor Mr, Kaniferſtane, who had ſuch a noble 
houſe, ſuch an angelic wife, and the largeſt prize in 
the lottery. He mult have quitted this world with great 
regret ; but I thought his happineſs was too complete to 
be of long duration.” He then went home, reflecting 
all the way on the inſtability of human affairs. 


KNOCKING. 
[From the Morning Herald.] 


MX. EDITOR, 
1 BEG leave to addreſs you on a ſubject in which my 
ſelf and my fraternity are very much intereſtec 


You cannot, Sir, have failed to obſerve, among tht 
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many perſons of diſtinction whom you viſit, that the 
principal part of a footman's duty is to be able to knock 
well at a door. So much depends upon this, that ſince 
diſtinctions in dreſs have been given up, and the man is 
better dreſſed than the maſter, a proper ſtyle of knocking 
is now the only difference between the great and the 
vulgar. Now, Sir, as I have turned my hand to this 
ſubject for many years, I wiſh to be of ſome uſe to 
my brethren, and purpoſe to give leſſens on knocking 
according to the ſtrict principles of rank and quality. 
I ſhall hereafter ſend you an advertiſement for my 
courſe of lectures; and I have no doubt I ſhall be able 
to make ſome noiſe in the world. In the mean time, 


that you may be able to give me a good word, I hall 


mention a few particulars relative to the ſcience of knack« 
ing, which I hope will ſhow that I am not, like many 
«x 9045 th unacquainted with the ſubje& I have taken 
in hand, 

In knocking, the great buſineſs is to give a ſuitable 
idea of your maſter's conſequence ; the knock, there- 
fore, muſt not be ſingle, but a ſeries of knocks, ariſing 
one above another in loudneſs ; ſufficient not only to 
give notice to the porter (for if that were all, one ap 
would be ſufficient), but to ſhake the nerves of the 
company, and prepare them for ſomething grand. 

I have often thought of a ſcale of knocks that ſhall 
diſtinguiſh the different ranks of the peerage, from the 
Baron up to the Blood Royal—but it won't do; for, in- 
dependent of the ſtupidity of my brethren, (a lament- 
able thing!) I never could find a Baron who was will- 
ing to knack under to any Duke in the land ; nay, Sir, 
what is worſe, the merchants of the city, and the 
bankers, ever ſince they forſook Lombard-ſtreet for 


Bedtord-ſquare, have reduced knocking to ſuch a ſtate of 


anarchy, that I know not whether I ſhall ever be able 
to arrange the number of taps in a proper ſeries. 


It is neceſſary, however, to keep off the mob ;—I 
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therefore reſtri all perſons who come to deliver meſ- 
ſages, aſk favours, or viſit the ſervants, to one ſingle 
tap, and no more. Nor will I permit wo taps to any 
curate, half-pay officer, author (you'll excuſe me, Sir, 
this is a matter of ſcience), or other needy perſon. I 
withed to have kept /ed-captains to the ſame ſtandard ; 
but I don't know how it is, that theſe fellows have as 
much impudence {almoſt) as ourſelves, 

There are a ſort of genteel viſitors, diſtant relations, 
and ſixteenth couſins, whom my Lord aſks now and 
then to take a bit of dinner, when he is ſure nobody 
elſe will be there ;—they may be allowed two or three 
taps, becauſe it may be uſeful to them in the way of 
their buſineſs ; but they mult not go ſo far as to alarm 
the neighbourhood. 

My own proficiency in #nocking is now ſo well eſta» 
bliſhed, that my Lady will never venture abroad with- 
out me ; and, as ſhe pays a great number of viſits, at 
all which I do her #nacks, ſhe very generouſly conſiders 


it in my wages. When we have company, and one of 


fhe clumſy new-caught Yorkſhire footmen (fellows 
that belong to country gentlemen) attempt to knock, 
ſhe cxelaims, * Lord! only hear ſuch a horrid /yle of 
knicking—1]'d die before I would enter a houle after 
ſuch a knzck !” 

I am fo tenacious of my &nzcher, that I never fail 
to be very angry if any viſitor preſumes to ule it im- 
properly. It was but the other day, a poor devil of a 
parſon's wife, ſome diſtant relation, gave three knocks 
at our door; I told her pretty ſharply, that that was 
not the way we did things in London, and warned her 
in future to content herſelf with one knock, Indeed, 
my heart relented a little when ſhe mentioned her be- 
ing a widow, with fix helpleſs children; but you 
know, Sir, if we were to give up this point, there 
would be an end of all rank and quality, and it worn 

g 
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be impoſſible to know who were at the door before 
we opened it. 

[ have taken the liberty to ſend you theſe few re- 
marks, merely as preliminaries to my Courſe 'of Lec- 
tures, the terms of which will be advertiſed in all due 
time ; and I have no doubt that before next winter,. 
when the town fills, I ſhall have reduced knocking to a 
perfect and regular ſyſtem, in ſpite of that levelling 
principle which ſeems to threaten knockers : for if ““ all 
men are equal, all knockers muſt be equal too; and 
leave you to judge what fine work that would make 
among people of rank. h 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
Servants Hall, Joan: 
St. James's Square. 


P. S. I have ſome fault to find with the peſman, and 
ſhall addreſs a letter to the Comptreo/ler-general on the 
ſubject. Theſe fellows ſometimes knock 7wice, but 
our porter knows them ſo well, that he always bids- 
the maids open to them. 


A. CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
[From the Telegraph.] 
TO. THE MANAGERSs- 


GENTLEMEN,, 
you will probably ſmile at'my propoſing a caſe of 

conſcience to you, and ſay, « Why do not you 
apply to your. paſtor?” The truth is, I have applied 
to my paſtor, and can get no ſatisfaCtion. . 

The caſe. is this; we are at war for religion (among 
other things), and we have repeatedly prayed and faſted, . 
but the ſucceſs has been on the fide of our enemies, 
who neither pray nor faſt. . This is bad enough, to be 

BB 35 ſures. 
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ſure, But what is worſe, Gentlemen, our allies are 
for the moſt part Papits, and pray to ſaints, which we 
hold to be downright popery, and a ©* mark of the 
bealt.”—Now, Gentlemen, if our prayers are heard, 
it is all very well; but if heirs ſhould be heard, if, 
for inſtance, St. Januarius ſhould really drive the 
French from Naples, what a fine ſituation we fight- 
ing Proteſtants might be in! How is all this to be ſet- 
tled? 

Many circumſtances have occurred to prevent the 
allies from ſucceſs ; and even the ſupporters of the war 
allow that there was a want of concert among them, 
Of this I do not pretend to be a judge; nor can I 
conceive why three or four nations, who aim at the 


ſame object, may not fight together very ſucceſsfully ; 


but, I muſt ſay, I cannot ſee how it is poſſible that 
they can pray together ; and, unleſs you inform me bet- 
ter, I muſt perſiſt in my opinion, that want of concert 
in our military devotions has been very prejudicial. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, 
OLD ORTHODOX. 


TO OLD ORTHODORX., 


SCRUPULOUS SIR, 

THE caſe of conſcience you have propoſed is not ſo 
new as you ſeem to conſider it, and it has been ſatiſ- 
factorily anſwered before, although you probably may 
not think it any ſatisfaction to be referred to / prac- 
tices, and the urgency of. exiſting circumſtances. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe, with you, that the want of con- 
cert in the prayers of our allies may have been of 
ſome detriment, if I could get over another difficulty, 
namely, that their obje&s were, at leaſt profeſſedly, fo 
extremely different, that I do not ſee how they coutd 


pray together without putting one another out, But 
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will tell you a ſhort ſtory, and allow you to make the 
application, if you think it can apply to the caſe in 
hand. | 

Some years ago—I ſhould ſuppoſe a great many 
years ago, for the people of this country are now ſo 
much enlightened, that the only danger is, leſt the glare 
of illumination ſhould totally blind them, as is the 
caſe with people who are ſuddenly brought out of a 
dark room into the light of the ſun :—but, Sir, I ſay, 
ſome years ago, a candidate for a Welſh borough told 
his conſtituents, that if they would ele& him, he 
ſhould take care that they ſhould have any kind of 
weather they liked beſt. This was a tempting offer, 
and they could not reſiſt chooſing a man, who, to uſe 
their language, was ©* more of a Cot Almighty than 
Sir Watkins hurſelf.”—Soon after the election, one of 
his conſtituents waited upon him, and requeſted ſome 


rain. Well, my good friend, and what do you 


want with rain? Won't it ſpoil your hay ?”—He an- 
ſwered, it would be very ſerviceable to the wheat, &c. 
and as to his hay, he had juſt got it in.“ But has 
your neighbour yonder got his in? I ſhould ſuppoſe 
rain would do him ſome miſchief.” —<©< Why, aye,” 
replied the votary, © rain would do him harm indeed.“ 
“ Aye, now you ſee how it is, my dear friend; I 
have promiſed to get you any kind of weather you 


like; but if I give you rain, I muſt diſoblige him: 
fo your beſt way, I think, will be to meet together, 


all of you, and agree in the weather that will be beſt 
for you all, and you may depend upon having it. But 
my buſineſs is not to ſet you together by the ears, by 
giving a preference to one over the other.” . 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
YOUNG HETERODOX. 


A CONSO- 
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A CONSOLATORY ADDRESS TO HIS GUN. 


BOATS. 
BY CITIZEN MUSKEIN. 


[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


Imitated from the 14th Ode of the 1ft Book of Horace, 
O navis referent in mare te novi fluctus. 


GENTLE Gus-BZoars, whom the Seine 
Diſcharg'd from Havre to the main; 
Now leaky, creaking, blood-beſpatter'd, 
With rudders broken, canvaſs ſhatter'd 
O tempt the treach'rous {ea no more, 
But gallantly regain the ſhore. 

Scarce could our guardian Goddeſs, REASON, 
Enſure your timbers through the ſeaſon. 
Though built of wood from tam'd Marſeilles, 
Well mann'd from galleys, and from jails, 
Though with Leveaux's and REvBELL's aid, 
By PLEVILLE's ſkill your keel was laid; 
Though lovely S rAEIL, and lovelier SroxE *, 
Have work'd their fingers to the bane, 


And cut their petticoats to rags 


To make you bright three-colour'd flags; 


Yet ſacrilegious grape and ball 
Deform the works of SToNE and STAEL, 


- 


O navis referent in mare. te novi 
Fluctus -O quid agis ?—fortiter occupa. 
Portum : Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio latus, 
Et malus celeri ſaucius Africo, 
Antennzque gemant? Ac fine funibus- 
Vix durare carinæ 
Pofiint impetioſus 
Aquor ? Non tibi ſunt integra lintea 
Non Dii, quos iterum prefia voces malo; 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silvæ filia nobilis, 


— 


— 


* SroxE-better known by the name of WILLIAMS 


And 


And 
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And trembling without food or breeches, 
Our failors curſe the painted F. 
Children of Musk EIx's anxious care, 
Source of my hope and my deſpair, 
GuN-BoaTs—unleſs you mean hereafter 
To furniſh food for Britiſ laughter 
Sweet GUN-8B0ATS, with your gallant crew, 
Tempt not the rocks of SAINT Margov ; 
Beware the BavGtx's bloody pennant, 
And that d—d invalid LiEuTENANT ! 


— 


Jactes & genus & nomen inutile. 
Nil pictis timidus navita pußpibus 
Fidit. Tu niſi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
Nuper ſollicitum que mihi tædium, 
Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis, 
Interfuſa nitentes | 
Vites zquora Cycladas. 


TRANSLATION OF A GREEK EPIGRAM. 
[From the Morning Poſt.] 


HE following tranſlation of a beautiful Greek 

epigram, ſuppoſed to be written by Archias, may 

furniſh a hint to the painter, as much as the original 
ſpeaks to the feelings of every claſlical reader. 


————Cloſe to the dizzy edge 
Of Criſſa's cliff, that overhangs its baſe, 

On hands and knees the giddy babe had crept : 
Lyſippe ſaw—with agony too great 

To ſpeak—feeling as mothers feel, ſhe ſtood 

All motionleſs with grief—what could ſhe dare? 
To ſtir was death, and not to ſtir—Great God! 


* 


+ We decline printing this rhyme at length, from obvious reaſons 
of delicacy; at the ſame time that it is ſo accurate a tranſlation of 
pittis puppibus, that we know not how to ſuppreſs it, without doing 
Mme utmoſt injuſtice to the general ſpirit of the poem. 


Sure 


— 
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Sure 'twas thyſelf who didſt into her foul . 
Inſpire the ſudden thought ſhe bar'd her breaſt, 
Still motionleſs with ho he well-known teat 
Caught the child's eye—Lyſippe ſoftly ſtepp'd, 
And ſeiz'd her boy.—Still, Nature's ſofteſt food, 
Thou art a mother's bribe to fave her babe. 
H. S. J. B. 


REASONS WHY THE PRESENT AbMINIS TRA. 
TION SHOULD NOT BE CHANGED, 


[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


BECAUSE they have directed the operations of Go- 
vernment with the moſt enlightened policy, and 

rendered the Britiſh nation happy at home, and re- 

ſpeed abroad, | 

Becauſe they have not wrung enormous revenues 
from the labours of the poor, to ſupport unjuſt and 
unneceſſary wars. . 

Becauſe the commerce and finances of the country 
are flouriſhing beyond all former example. 

Becauſe they are conjurers, and their reſources are 
inexhauſtible: they can turn even paper into money / 

Becauſe it muſt be of the greateſt advantage to a 
country to have a Miniſter who can talk a great deal 
to a Houſe of Commons without being underſtood, 
and render what he has ſaid {till more unintelligible 
by explanations, 

Becauſe, by the aid of their beſt agents, INFLU- 
ENCE and CONFIDENCE, they have reduced the pro- 
ceedings of the Legiſlature to that order nd regularity 
which ſuit the intereſts and the dignity of a free 
country, 


Becauſe the ſans- culottiſb example of a crop admt- 


nitration would ruin all the hair-dreſſers in the three 
kingdoms, 


Becauſe they have not yet provided for all their rela- 
tions, 
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- 


tions, friends, and dependants, to the third and fourth 
generation. 

Laſtly, but chiefly, becauſe „hey chooſe to keep their 
places. | 


TAX ON WINE. 
[From the Telegraph.] 

TO THE MANAGERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
PERFEZCTLY agree with a correſpondent of 
yours, in (I think) your paper of Monday, who 


objected to the new tax upon wine, as impolitic. 


Were I in the ſituation of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, who, to uſe a moſt felicitous word, im- 
poſes taxes upon the people of this country, had 1 
his ſchemes to purſue, and his general ſyſtem to fol- 
low, whatever freedom I might take with the dreſs, 
and the furniture, and even the eatables of my 
ſubjects, I would certainly leave their drink un- 
touched. 

It will not require many arguments to evince the 
propriety of this, under the circumſtances in which 
I ſuppoſe myſeif placed. The natural and phyſical 
effects of wine will ſufficiently anſwer. Its natural effect 


is, to make people do fooliſh actions; and its phyſical ef- | 


fect is, to ill them off before they have time to re- 
pent. Now, to increaſe the duties on liquors to ſuch 
a degree as to compel the people to keep ſober, is, 
to ſay the leaſt, abſolutely unfitting them for all 
the purpoſescf a juſt, neceſſary, and ſucceſsful war: 
whereas, if they can get drunk cheaply and com- 
pletely, they will ſee things in their proper light 
what | pleaſe ſhall be juſt and neceſſary, and all my 

ſucceſſes will appear double. 
In 1792, wine and ſpirits were at a moderate 
price, 

1 
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price, and we went ding-dong into a war of which we 
could ſee neither the end nor the means. —This 
could never-have happened if wine had been at three 
and ſixpence a bottle. No man, ſoberly, would have 
ſtumbled into the road to Paris. No man that was 
not more than half ſeas over would have projected 
the capture of Dunkirk; and I humbly think that 
the man who would not negotiate, when negotiation 
was practicable, muſt have loſt his ſpeech. To what 
have the ſucceſſes of the preſent war been owing ?— 
to what are all our brilliant victories, all our bene- 


ficent contracts, our immenſe loans, and our benevo- 


lent ſubſidies owing, if not to the ſingle circumſtance, 
that we were 1 far gone to be able to land? and it is 
well known, that thoſe who cannot fend will be eaſil) 
perſuaded to lie. | 

You perceive, Gentlemen, that I object to this 
tax merely upon the ſcore of prudence. I have no- 
thing to do with any other objections, ſuch as the 
chance of diminiſhing its conſumption, and upon that 
account not bringing ſo much to the revenue. In any 
other caſe that might be a valid argument, but in the 
preſent it is of no conſequence, becauſe, according 
to the principles of ſome men, in proportion to its 
truth it will be diſregarded. It is the diminution that 
I think, upon another ground, the worlt part of the 
buſineſs ; for what will be the conſequence it thoſe, 
who have been for the laſt four years intoxicated 
with the ſucceſſes of a juſt and neceſſary war, 
ſhould at length come to their ſenſes? I have heard 
it ſaid, that getting drunk is very eaſy ; all the dith- 
culty is in gelting ſober, And difficulties innume- 
rable we ſhall have, if the effect of our ſobriety ſhall 
be te conclude a war of ſo much ſucceſs with a regicide 
peace, and enter into terms of amity with jacobins, 
republicans, levellers, atheiſts, cut-throars, &c. &c- 
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No, Gentlemen: if we had been diſpoſed towards 
a ſober ſyſtem, theſe things might have been prevented, 
but then we ſhould have loſt the reputation we have 
ſo juſtly gained for wiſdom in conduQing the war, 
ſucceſs in protecting our allies, fortitude in battering 
the walls of Paris, and humanity in projecting expe- 
ditions ; for, ſoberly, none of thoſe glo:i9us traits of 
character would have been viſible. But I hope better 
things. I hope we will not haſtily depart from the 
ſyſtem of prudence we have hitherto purſued, and that 
the projected tax will be laid on a commodity leſs ne- 
cellary to the ſupport of our religion and property, If 
not, and it be {till perſiſted in, I think the conſe- 
quences will be very unpleaſant. We may affect to 
go about a peace-treaty ſoberly, but, depend upon it, 
the queſtion will be 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


How CAME YOU $0? 
Thurſday, TaikRD BOTTLE. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS-DAY, 
From the Morning Herald. ] 


MR. EDITOR, 

WH ATEVER complaints your citizens may make 

of the dylneſs oft a modern Chriſtmas, I can 
aſſure you that I have ſpent mine in mirth and feſtivity. 
I was invited to the country reſidence of a worthy 
Baronet, not a little diſtinguiſhed for his piety and 
wit—yet ſtill more for his practice of old Engliſh hoſ- 
ality. 

Ae was determined upon having good cheer diſ- 
played at this dreary ſeaſon, the Cook's Armoury was 
accordingly brightened up ;—the /pits looked as ter- 
rible as the lances with which the ancient Britons 
tought. The brew-houſe had been well employed ; 
and every tenant, labourer, and ſervant, had it in con- 

VOL, Il, So templation 
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templation for ſeveral weeks before, to get drunk 
with the Baronet / 

At length the important day arrived :—the crew 
was muſtered, horſe and foot, — that is, poſtillions, ſtable- 
boys, and plough-boys ; chamber-maids, and dairy-maids 
—and a jolly crew they were! The coachmen aſ- 
ſumed the office of Lord SALisBURY on the occalion, 
and headed the corps to church ;—and ſome fun, it is 
true, they had on the way, but it was intended for 
a merry day. They however returned the ſame road 
quicker than they went. — The ſermon proved a long 
one—but it was intereſting —ſomething about the 


ſexes, and was well delivered by the Baronet's bro- 


ther. ; 
On their return, one of /Yefley's hymns was ſung ; 
—this was followed by 


« Young Roger threw Margery down on the floor :” 


which was encored by the two brothers with much 
glee ; but before it was finiſhed, notice was given 
that the pigs and gecſe were all unſpitted, and ready to 
face the company whenever they pleaſed. 

Every body devoured as if they thought that being 

voracious was the only way to ſhow politeneſs. Toaſts 
and ſentiments went round with ſpirit, and now and 
then a proverb from Solomon by the Baronet, was op- 
poſed by Miller's Muſic,” or ſomething equally 
good, by the Prieſt. 
A ſong was now called for—but Roger Gubbins, the 
threſher, inſiſted on ſinging a new hymn that he had 
juſt learnt from a field-preacher.— Will Jaſtle, the 
groom, was next knocked down for 


& I ſing of a damſel juſt turn'd of fifteen.” 


A ſong and a hymn was alternately chaunted ; and thus 
from the ſpiritual chorifters, and the Friſky Song fer, 
reciprocally contributing to the recreation. of the 


day, the gueſts ſeemed in a ſort of Romiſh purgatory, 
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or in a ſituation midway between heaven and hell, 
And now the humming brown beer going round 
pretty freely, the girls got merry, and propoſed play- 
ing at Hunt the Slipper ;—and for certain there was a 
little fqueaking on the occaſion. Blind- man's Buff 
next ſucceeded ; and though no glue, there was no 
occalion to complain of a ſcarcity of buff—but no 
matter for that. | : 

The next diverſion was Creſe-gueſtions, at which 
the wenches ſeemed more delighted than ever, and 
very ſucceſsfully played into each other's hands ;— 
when, on a ſudden, Humphry Ginger, the cock-feeder, 
overſet the benches, and tumbled the girls /9pſy-turvy : 
—by this accident the candles were put out—and ſuch 
a confuſion of ſqualling from the women followed for 
a little time, as put it 'out of my power to ſay pre- 
ciſely what happened, | 
Yours, &c. 


Portman Square. A VISITOR» 


| —— 
THE PROSTITUTE. 


BY MR. LISTER, 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


POOR profligate ! 1 will not chide thy ſins: 
What, though the coldly virtuous turn away, 

And the proud prieſt ſhall ſtalk indignant by, 

And deem himſelf polluted, ſhould be hold 

A moment's converſe with thy guilty ſoul— 

Yet thou ſhalt have my tear.—To ſuch as thou, 

Sinful, abas'd, and unbefriended, came 

The world's great Saviour: from his gentle lip 

No word of high reproof or bitter ſcorn 

Fell chilly ; but his exhortation mild 

Bade the meek radiance of celeſtial hope 

Beam on the faded brow : © Who firſt ſhall throw 

Againſt this woman the accuſing {tone ?” 

Sullen behold the envious Levite ſhrink 
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Whiſp'ring his mutter'd curſe of angry ſhame, 
While buſy conſcience ſlumbers now no more. 
Hear this, ye bard reprovers of mankind, 

Ye to the charms of taſte and fancy dead. | 
Who through the world's tumultuous paſſage keep 
Your cold and even tenour : hear and bluſh, 

Ye unkind comforters, who, as ye pour 

The nauſeous poiſon of the keen reproof 

In phariſaic foleen, are ſtudious more 

To boaſt the virtues of your own proud hearts, 
Than medicine with hope the trembling wretch 
Thar calls on you to bleſs his parting breath. 

Yes, hapleſs outcaſt, thou ſhalt have my tear : 
Thou once wert fairer than the morning light, 
Thy breaſt unſullied as the meadow's flow'r 
Waſh'd by the dews of May. What if thine eye, 
Once eloquent to ſpeak the ſoul's pure thought, 
Dart with inſidious leer the luſtful glance? 

What if thy breaſt, which in thy morn of life, 
Juſt kindling to the infant thought of love, 
Trembled in ſweet confuſion, rudely now , 

Pant with fierce paſſion and more fierce deſpair ? 

W hat if thine alter'd voice, no longer ſoft 

Or plaintive, hoarſely meet the ſtartled ear 

With horrid imprecation ? Not on thee 

Shall fall the curſe of Heaven, but on the wretch, 
Fell as the lion on Numidian wilds, | 
That with blood-ſtreaming fangs and briſtling mane 
Growls o'er his human banquet—on the wretch 
Who, dreſs'd in ſunny ſmiles and April tears, 
Won on thy virgin heart, and having cropt 
Briefly the luſcious flow'r of thy young love, 
Soon left thee as a poor and naked ſtall, 

Now worthleſs, to abide the wintry blaſt, 

The chilling tempeſt of the world's proud ſcorn, 

Say, when with falt'ring tongue and downcaſt eye, 
He ſpake delicious mufic, and thine heart 
Suſpected not deceit, and as he preſs'd 
Thy throbbing boſom to his burning lips, 

O'ꝰer all thy frame the ſoft delirium ſtole; 
Oh! could thy cheated fancy dare to think, 
That one ſo dear to thy deluded heart, 
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So prodigal of vows, could coldly turn, 
And ſmile on thy undoing, as the theme 
Of vouthful triumph ?—Yes, he left thee thus, 
Thy parents' curſe, the world's unpitied ſcorn, 
To earn the fleeting wages of diſgrace, 
Thy ſad remains w life to linger out 
In hopeleſs proſtitution. Dead to ſhame . 
And penitence, which all would now reject 
And ſhun thee as the peſtilential blight, 
No hope awaits thee, but in Him alone 
Who knows each ſecret ſpring that moves the heart, 
And with no narrow juſtice rules the world, 
Farewell, poor profligate! and as I give 
The trifle to avert to- morrow's want, 
Should no licentious drunkard make thee rich, 
Oh! could J to that boſom's hell impart _ 
One ray of that pure light of virtuous thought, 
Which, ere the foul ſeducer ravening came, 
Glow'd with mild radiance in thine angel face! 


ROYAL LIVERY STABLES; 
OR, GRAND POLITICAL MANEGE. 
[From the Couriet.] 


« Ring the alarm-bell! blow wind, come wrack, 
At leaft we'll die with harneſs on our dud.” 77 


HE breaking of the horſes lately, purchaſed for 
theſe celebrated ſtables goes on with the greateſt 
ſucceſs. The animals themſelves look ſleek, feed 
heartily, and are moſt of them in capital condition. 
There is every reaſon. to believe that they Will get 
completely rid of all their old habits, except that of 
carrying bad heads, . which many of them have really 
been in the practice of ſo long, that it is ſuppoſed to 
de incurable. | | 
The body-coachman, who is famous for the num- 
vers he can drive in hand, gave orders ſome little 


ume ago to clap a few of theſe. nags into the ſtate 
cc3 coach. 
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coach. It muſt be owned they ſeemed a little awk. 
ward in traces, moſt having never been in any thing 


but leading-ſtrings before :—however, Coachy thinks 


this will go off in time; and as they are willing, and 
draw kindly, it does not much ſignify, he ſays, whe- 
ther they go very cleverly to work or not; eſpecially 
as all the world muſt ſee they are no more than job 
horſes. 

Among other leſſons, he is evidently at the greateſt 
pains to teach them a readineſs in taking either the 
left or the right of the pole, as he happens to be in- 
clined ; having found, by repeated experiments, that 
the habit of continually keeping to one fide is both tire- 
ſome and exceedingly inconvenient in long journies, 
The principal poſtillion, one Harry Shameface, from 
the North, is quite of the coachman's opinion in this 
reſpect; indeed they are ſuch firm friends, that it is 
generally believed Shameface would as ſoon loſe his 
place as diſagree with Coachy in any.thing. This 
honeſt fellow has the care of the oats, and, among 
other qualifications, is ſuppoſed to underftand the art 
of carrying, at leaſt, as well as any of his country- 
men. To ſerve a turn, he thinks nothing of hauling 
you the coach through the worſt roads without aſſiſt- 
ance: and to tell the truth, this is now likely to be 
as much the taſk of the active rogue as ever it was; 
for it is found impoſſible to allow the new horſes to 
take a ſtep without being led, and Harry has this la- 


borious office aſſigned to him. X 


Beſides occaſional exerciſe in harnefs, Coachy ride 
his nags with great aſſiduity. This is rather the buſi- 
neſs of the groom, to be ſure ; but, in fact, few men 
underſtand horſemanſhip better than the coachman : 
indeed, the manner in which he keeps his ſeat is ſome- 
times altogether amazing. One peculiarity in his 
ſtyle of riding every perſon muſt have remarked, 
though, comparatively ſpeaking, it was but very little 
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known before his time: he has a way of hitching 
himſelf forward, whether the horſe perceives his in- 
tention or not it does not fignity, till at laſt he gets 
fairly upon the neck of the poor aniinal, This he 
declares to be by much the moſt proper and convenient 
ſeat, and does not deſpair to ſee the ſaddle univerſally 
fixed upon it before he dies. Harry indeed will have 
it, that this faſhion is as good as eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land already. Whether the rogue 1s in jeſt or not, 
we cannot ſay; but there is every reaſon to believe 
that it was with a view to ſetting up a riding-ſchool 
on the above excellent principle, that ſome Heſſian 
hacks, who are always beſtrode in the manner we 
have mentioned, were lately brought over here: and 
we underſtand their being thrown back on the dealer's 
hands ſo ſoon after was entirely owing to its being 
diſcovered that there were quite enough of horſes at 
home to anſwer the end propoſed, 

Another peculiarity which diſtinguiſhes the coach- 
man, is a method he has got of making his horſes 
ſtart at any thing he has a mind, however little they 
may be really terrified, With a view to this, every 
nag admitted into the ſtable is taught to feem afraid of 
his own ſhadow; and there are even certain words 
which the horſes muſt never hear pronounced without 
the utmoſt ſigns of alarm and conſternation. This, 
to a ſpectator, is one of the moſt entertaining parts os 
the diſcipline that goes on in the exerciſing-ground, 
where a ſtarting-poſt has been erected ſolely for the 
purpoſe. Social Order! cries Harry: Civil Society! 
adds the coachman : Religion! ſays Harry Shameface, 
tipping the coachman a wink: Reform ! cries,Coachy, 
returning it, 

Here the obedient and attentive animals, having 
trembled piteouſly as each word was uttered, ſtand 
aghaſt, with open mouths, eyes fixed, and erected 
manes, and entitle themſelves either to a double feed 

upon 
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upon the ſpot, or to having a piece of blue, red, or 
2 ſilk put under their ſaddles, which has been 
ound of wonderful effect in making their girths ſit 
caly. bf | 
Having deſcribed the exerciſes of the ſtables, it may 
not be amiſs' to add a ſhort account of ſome of the 


principal a 


One of the firſt ſtalls, as you enter, is occupied by 
a courſer of Dutch extraction, who generally goes by 
the name of Dupe, alias Cat-paw. He. threw out 


and kicked a good deal when the firſt attempt was 


made to lead him into the ſtable ; and it is really ſup. 
poſed the coachman would never have got him taken 
in, if it had not been for an old Iriſh horſe, that 
went through the ceremony of admiſſion before him, 
Upon the whole, it may be ſaid of Cat-paw, that owing 
to a vicious education he is perhaps ſomewhat difficult 
to mount; but when once on his back, he is perfectly 
manageable; indeed a child may ride him. 

The name of the Iriſh horſe, of whom we have 
made honourable mention, is March-hare. T his 
horſe cannot hear a mouſe ſtirring,. without kicking 
up ſuch a noiſe in the {table as terrihes the reſt of the 
horſes out of their ſenſes (if we may ſay ſo). He ex- 
cited ſuch an uproar one day, on an occaſion of this 
fort, that many perſons in the neighbourhood were 


ſeriouſly alarmed at firſt, and really thought the ſtable: 


was coming down, to the great delight of the coach- 
man, who had planned the joke, and, as ſome ſay, 
actually put the mouſe. with his own hand into March- 
hare's manger. 

A law · boned Scotch rip, whoſe pedigree: we cannot 
anſwer for, occupies another capital ſtall. He is ſup- 
poſed to have been a hunter for ſeveral years paſt, and 
is now called Featherneſt. Bully Brows, the former 
horſe in this (tall, was turned off, becauſe it was 
thought he held his head too. high, . which is.the on 
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fault the coachman cannot put up with. Thero is no 
danger that his ſucceſſor will be diſmiſſed on this ac- 
count; for he has no objection to ſtoop as low as can 
be required, and may therefore be ridden with as high 
a hand as the coachman has a mind. Featherneſt 
gave the poſtillion very little trouble in breaking; in- 
deed the firſt time he propoſed riding him, the docile 
creature is ſaid to have got down on his knees to fa- 
cilitate mounting. 

The two horſes, who ſtand together a little farther 
down in the ſtable, are ſo nearly matched, that if they 
were run againſt each other a hundred times, we are 
confident the niceſt judges would never be able to 
diſtinguiſh more than half a head betwixt them. The 
one is of the Rockingham breed, though it would be 
the laſt thing we ſhould ſuſpect; the other is a roan- 
coloured animal, dam by Spencer. When Dupe was 
purchaſed, theſe poor dumb beaſts were found tied to 
his tail, and, after a little haggling, the coachman had 
them both into the bargain. 

The next horſe worth any particular notice is named 
after a renowned and ſucceſsful commander in the 
Auſtrian ſervice, though of late ſomewhat in the 
ſhade, Field Marſhal Funk. He was bred at St. 
Omer's, the monks of which place parted with him 
with great regret : indeed, he had become ſuch a fa- 
vourite, that he might almoſt be looked on as one of 
themſelves, The effects of this capuchin education 
are ſtill very obvious, particularly in a jeſuitical pro- 
penſity to fear and trembling, which this horſe poſ- 
ſeſſes in a moſt enthuſiaſtic degree, no doubt from ob- 
ſerving the manner in which the holy brotherhood 
worked out their ſalvation, The Field Marſhal is a 
good deal given to neighing ; but on theſe occaſions it 
is impoſſible for any one to make out what he would 
be at, and ſome ſay he ſcarely knows-himſelf. 

This horſe has lately been ſelected to take the _ 


depended upan. 
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of all thoſe of his brethren connected with the army; 
but if we may be allowed to offer an opinion, this 


. was by no means fair ; for there is a young colt 1n the 


ſtable, called Paris-taker, who was certainly much 
better entitled to the honourable appointment. This 
will readily be confeſſed by thoſe who are in the leaſt 
acquainted with the amazing ſtretches of this young 
brute, One of theſe being meaſured, he was found 
to have taken at a ſingle leap an extent of country 
which filled the coachman himſelf with aſtoniſhment 
and admiration. Indeed the facility with which this 
moſt hopeful creature gets over the ground has been 
the wonder of all good judges ; and beſides this, it 
ought not to be forgotten that young Paris-taker is in 


one reſpect an hereditary charger; for it is well known 


the getter of him was engaged in almoſt every review 


during the laſt war. 


Theſe are a few of the principal horſes belonging 
to this ſtable : the number of thoſe not worth men- 
tioning is immenſe; among theſe may be included 
the poor Scotch thing ſent ſome time ago on a gooſe- 
chaſe to Toulon, Having been obliged to turn tail 
from thence, the laſt accounts place him in that moſt 
rich and powerful iſland ſo happily united to this for- 
tunate country, if King Theodore's London creditors 
do not put in a preferable claim. 

N. B. The body-coachman remains ſole proprietor 
of the invaluable receipt for making work-horſes and 
others carry any burden that can poſſibly be laid upon 


their backs; if from Scotland, ſo much the better. 


There is no truth in the malicious report, that the 
back of the work-horſe will give way at laſt; 

Harry the poſtillion continues to break ladies“ pads 
at private hours ; he can have recommendations from 
the firſt families in the North. PunCtuality may be 
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LETTER FROM PETTER PLACID. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


MR. EDITOR, 

] AM ſurpriſed that a paper ſo judicious in all other 
reſpects as yours is, ſhould admit ſo many and ſuch 

ſevere {triEtures upon the conduct of our Adminiſtra- 

tion, reſpecting principally the origin, progreſs, and 

probable concluſion of the preſent juft and neceſſary 

war. 

You cannot ſurely ſuppoſe, that this is the way to 
mgratiate yourſelves with a wiſe and upright Adminiſtra- 
tion, who have raifed their country to @ degree of 
ſplendour and opulence that is unexampled in the an- 
nals of Great Britain, and who would undoubtedly 
carry it much farther in the ſame way, if they were 
not interrupted by the captious cavillings of dillationed 
men, 

When, for example, you tell us that this war was 
entered into without a ſpecific object, that few people 
knew what we were going to war for, and that it is 
Impoſſible a war thus begun, thus blindly entered upon, 
could be ſucceſsful, do you _ think that the Mi- 
niſtry are obliged Io yo? 

When you tell us, that it has already coſt an hun— 
dred millions of money, and that although it were to 
be terminated this month, twenty or thirty millions 
more will be wanted, do you apprehend they are 
pleaſed to hear all this? 

When you aſſert that we have failed in every object, 
avowed or not avowed; that we have been driven from 
the Continent after the loſs of ſo many thouſands of 
drave men, who periſhed in the field, or by cold and 
fatigue; and that, inſtead of aſſiſting our allies in keep- 
ing off the French, we have drawn them into ſcrapes 
from which they are obliged to eſcape which way they 

can; 


' 
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can; do not you ſeriouſly ſuppoſe that this is a a very un. 
pleaſant way of talking ? 

When you aſſert, that the combined powers engaged 
in war, either to reſtore monarchy in France, or to 
partition off the French dominions among themſelves; 
that they deſpiſed the French as a beggarly crew of 
republicans, Jacobins, cannibals, and fellows without 
breeches or money ; and that nevertheleſs the moſt 


formidable of thole powers have been ſo humbled by 


theſe very republicans, as to accept what terms of 
peace they pleaſed; do not you think is is mighty rude 


and unmanly ? 
When you, at great length and in ſevere terms, 


- contend, that the combined powers have not been able 


to render monarchy more reſpected, and old eſtabliſh- 
ments more permanent ; that, on the contrary, they 
could not have fallen upon means better calculated to 
overturn the preſent order of things in Europe; do you 


take upon you to ſay, that all this is agreeable to certain 


perſons ? 


When you review the actual ſtate of the country, 
and find that taxes have increaſed until it becomes im- 
poſſible to increaſe them farther; that houſe-rent, pro- 
viſions, clothes, and all kinds of neceſſaries, are riſen 
in price, ſo as to be out of the reach of the poor, 
and even of the middling claſſes of life; do not you 
think that the Miniſter would juft as lief that you ſais 
nothing at all about the matter? 

When you draw a picture of the ſtate of the coun- 
try five years ago, and compare it with its preſent 
ſtate, as to its commercial opulence, and the high 
point at which it ſtood on the ſcale of nations, are 
you not perfectly aware that ſuch compariſans arc 
odious? 

When you repeat theſe things often, with a view 
to rouſe the ſpirit of the country, to incline the people 


to ſee with their own eyes, and hear with their own 
ears 
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ears, to review the paſt, and boldly look their preſent 
ſituation in the face, to withdraw their confidence 
from men who have uniformly deceived them, and 
beſtow it upon thoſe who have uniformly predicted 
every thing that has happened, and have uſed every 
means to prevent it ; when you remind them of the 
duty they owe to themſelves, to their king and con- 
ſtitution, both endangered by the war, and that nothing 
can ſave our country, its liberties, commerce, and 
property, but a reviſal of the paſt, a condemnation of 
what has been wrong, and a ſerious intention of fu- 
ture amendment; do you not think that this is a very 
diſreſpertiful way of glancing at a change of men and mea- 
ures © | 
I am ſure you will agree with me, that it is not 
pleaſant for men in power to hear their conduct found 
tault with; if you do it gently, they do not mind it; 
and if you do it harſhly, why, it only irritates them; 
and you may recollect, that when men are irritated they 
do not know whether their heads or their heels are up- 
permoſt, Yet, notwithſtanding this, I am ſorry to 
ſe that you go on from day to day, ſaying things 
which may perhaps be true, (what is that to the pur- 
poſe 7) but which are very teazing ; and would, I am 
ure, provoke the wrath even of a BISHOP. 
I am, Sir, in all mildneſs, your friend, 
PETER PLACID. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
[From the Telegraph.) 
MR. EDITOR, 


LTHOUGH the ftudy of antiquities be very 
much the object of ridicule, and all « old things" 

re in danger of being“ done away,” yet I am neither 
orry nor aſhamed to avow, that I am one of the 
a who ſtill retain ſtrong prejudices in favour, of 
VOL. 11. D D a pur- 
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a, purſuit which has frequently inſtructed me in the 
wiſdom, the genius, and the manners of paſt ages; 
and being advanced to a time of life when novelties 
ſeldom delight, and bleſt with a happy memory, I am 
become myſelf a tolerable kind of antique, and am 
enabled to impart that knowledge which I formerly 
ſought from others. It is not my intention, however, 
to enter into a detail reſpecting myſelf, farther than 
giving you ſuch a hint as may induce you to pity the 
garrulous habits of an old man, and beſpeak attention 
to this communication. 

Among other ſubjects which have employed much 
of my obſervation and reſcarch, there is one which 
has drawn upon me a good deal of ridicule—I mean 
my having reſerved and recorded all the alterations 
which have taken place, ſince I could remember, in 
the S1G6Ns OF THE T1iMEs, Now, Sir, I ſhould 
perhaps deſerve this ridicule, if, by the figns of the 
times, I meant a parcel of queer and odd conceits 
drawn from Ezeliel and the Revelations, applied to the 
events of the preſent day, as has been done by many 
very great prophets, particularly a late prophet, who 
proves, in a manner as convincing as it is learned, 
that the whe horſe in the Revelations is the b/ack horſe 
at Charing Croſs ; and that the man of ſin is the whore 
of Babylon. No, Sir; by the S1Gns of the times, I 
mean literally the figns either fixed to houſes, or ſuſ- 
pended from poſts. It is in the revolutions of theſe 
that I have been converſant ; and it is in them that I 
have been enabled to read the ſtate of politics of this 
kingdom. | 

To communicate all that I have colleQed on this 
ſubject, would occupy a great deal more of your paper 
than J apprehend can be ſpared at preſent from mat- 
ters of greater importance, *I have therefore ſelected 
only a few remarks from my memorandum-book, 
which I hope will be acceptable, and convince your 
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readers that this ſubject deſerves more attention than 
has been uſually paid to it. 

In the firſt place then, Sir, I have obſerved that 
Kincs' HEADs have decayed very much of late years; 
many of them are ſo disfigured and worn out, that 
you can ſcarcely perceive any thing like the face of 
man, and the fellows who live under them have not the 
ſenſe to mend them, though it might be done at a very 
trifling charge; whereas, by delaying it, they mult 
either be at the expenſe of new ones, or do without 
one altogether. A very ingenious artift in Harp Alley 
told me the other day, that he had a great quantity 
on hand, but nobody would buy them. „ There, 
Sir,” ſays he, © is one of them which would not diſ- 
grace the firſt houſe in the kingdom; yet I cannot 
even get the money it coſt me; I would willingly ſell 
it for eighteen pence, and I am ſure the wood about 
it is worth more! Obſerving a very well painted 
one in the corner of the room, I aſked if that hung 
upon his hand too?“ Oh, no, Sir; that's a Saracen's 
Head; I make a great many of them; people like them. 
full as well as the other.“ 

Beſides the information JI received from this excel- 
lent artiſt, J learned that there had lately been a great 
loſs ſuſtained by the dealers in KING's ARMS. Want 
of ſucceſs had tired them out, and they were trying 
to continue their buſineſs by olive-branches, horns of 
plenty, and ſuch like. Theſe, they ſaid, were eagerly 
bought up by the poor people, who ignorantly fancied 
them applicable to the times. I do not, however, 
ſuppoſe that theſe poor people were ſo very ignorant, 
although it was apparent that they were going upon 
a ſtrange ſpeculation, | 

The OLD Dukes, I obſerve about town, are all 
gone to decay; but in lieu thereof, it was with plea- 
ſure I obſerved a great many Dukes of York and Dukes 
of Clarence* Heads, as fine as painting could make 

D 2 them; 
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them ; and while it pleaſes Providence to preferve 
ſuch heads, we ought to be very thankful, and make 
the beſt uſe of ſuch bleſſings. The, Ord Duxts 
New REvIVED, although there are a few about town, 
are but miſerable things, and not one of them of oak, 
which they ought to be: | 


Ex quovis ligno non fit— 


Of the ſigns which marked our naval and field 
victories, ſcarcely any thing is to be ſeen. A few 
worn-out Hawkes and Vernons about Wapping ſeem 
to ſay, that “ ſuch things have been ;” but except a 
very good Howe, and one or two ſecond-hand Rad- 
neys, there is little in the weſt end of the town to re- 
mind us of glorious times. As to the Marlboroughs 
and Eugenes, there is ſcarcely one viſible ; and what 
is very extraordinary, no ſubſtitutes have been thought 
of. Stars and Garters, indeed, have been propoſed ; 
but they are ſo common that any body may have them, 
and it is rather diſgraceful to ſee the Roſe and Crown 
indicating no better fare than ripe and cow-heel ! Some 
advantage, indeed, has been attempted to be taken of 
the paſling events, but very unſucceſsfully: an inn- 
keeper, for inſtance, ſet up a coach called the Dunkirk 
Expedition, which broke down the firſt day; and ano- 
ther has the ſign of the Quiberon Hero, a paltry houle, 
where they ſell b/ood-puddings, in Butcher-row. 

Sir, the time was when the ens ſerved all the pur- 
poſes of an annual regiſter, recording our victories 
and our heroes. It was comfortable then to eat beef 
and pudding under the Old King, or talk of the good 
of one's country with Old Pitt in our eye ; but now 
we perceive nothing but the Tuns, or the Rummer—ligns 
without the thing ſignified. Surely, Sir, this is not 
for want of merit in our preſent race of heroes and 
ſtateſmen. Fallen, indeed, muſt our great political 


characters be, if they cannot guide us into an alehouſe; 
unſkil- 
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anſkilful muſt our heroes be, if they cannot frown at 


the entrance of a ſkittle-ground. Shops of all ſorts 


require ſome diſtinguiſhing ſign ; ſome of them might 
indicate a place where proviſions are ſold in ſmall guan- 


tities, Some of the projectors of continental expedi- 
tions might direct us to thoſe uſeful houſes where 
« angling is done here.“ Why might not a barber live 


at the ſign of the Loan? In my opinion, Sir, the 
merits, virtues, and talents of our preſent race of po- 
litical great men, would entitle them to be excellent 
ſubſtitutes for ſuch ſigns, as“ The Dog's Head in a 


Porridge-pot—The Cat and Bagpipes—T he Tall Boy— + 


The Judas“ Head,” &c. &c,—and the poor, I am 
certain, would gladly commemorate the relief which 


Gooſe and Gridiron, 

Theſe are a few curſory remarks I have extracted 
on the preſent occaſion : ſhould they be acceptable, 
may be induced to continue the ſubject in a future 
paper, particularly if I ſhould live long enough to ſee 
any figns of wiſdom, virtue, peace, or plenty. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
ANTIQUARIUS» 


CHEVY CHASE. 
[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner. 


G proſper long our noble King, 
Our lives and ſafeties all: 
A wotul ſtory late there did 
In Britain's iſle befall.. 
D-KE Su- THSs-xN, of N-th-mb-rl-nd, }. 
A vow to Gob did make, 
The choiceſt gifts in fair England, 
For him and his to take. 


« Exciſe and cuſtoms, church and law, 
I've begg'd from Maſter Rosk; 

The Garter too—but ſtill Z, Blues 
I'll have, or P'll oppoſe.” 


DD 3 % Now 


the 5. gow afford them only by a general difplay of the 
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«© Now God be with him,” quoth the KI NG, 
Sith *twill not better be ; 

I truſt we have within our realm 
Five hundred good as he.” 


And ſoon a law, like arrow keen, 
Or ſpear, or.curtle-axe, 

Struck poor D-KE SM-THas-N to the heart, 
In ſhape of Powder Tax. 


Sore leaning on his crutch, he cried, 
« Crop, crop, my merry men all; 
No guinea for your heads I'll pay, 
Though Church and State ſhould fall.“ 
Again the Taxing- man appear'd— 
No deadlier foe could be; 
A ſchedule, of a cloth yard long, 
Within his hand bore he. a O 


« Yield ye, D-KE SM-THs-N, and behold 


The aſſeſſments thou muſt pay ; , 
Dogs, Horſes, Houſes, Coaches, Clocks, Cal 
And Servants in array.” 6 
« Nay,” quoth the Duke, “ in thy black ſcroll 1 
Deductions I eſpy— 8 

For thoſe who, poor, and mean, and low, 
With children burden'd lie. "4 
« And though full ſixty thouſand pounds \ 
My vaſſals pay to me, b 
From Cornwall to Northumberland, Alt 
Through many a fair county ; 8 
& Yet England's church, its King, its laws, | / 
Its cauſe I value not, 0 
= Compar'd with this, my conſtant text, 5 
1 A penny ſav'd is got. Fo. 
| No drop of 3 P- x c v's blood 
N Through theſe cold veins doth run; 1 
q With Hot/pur's caſtles, 5/azon, name, 5 
| I ſtill! am poor SM-TUs-N. Anc 
* Let England's youth unite in arms, | To 
And ev'ry liberal hand 8 

With honeſt zeal ſubſcribe their mite, 


To ſave their native land: 


(«6 J at 
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& T at St. Martin's veſtry-board, 
To ſwear ſhall be content, | 
That I have children eight, and claim | 
Deductiont, ten per cent.” | 
God bleſs us all from factious foes, 
And French fraternal kiſs ; 


And grant the KinG may never make 
Another Deke like this. | 


— -——_©_— 


THE ASS. 


A FABLE. 
[From the Courier.] 


9 


ONCE on a time a naughty boy 
Beheld a patient aſs a-grazing, 
And eager for the glorious fun of teazing, 
Call'd to his play-mates with malicious joy: 
« Here, mount, my boys, ſee what a ſtupid beaſt ! 
He'll carry half a ſcore of us, at leaſt ; 
Get up; but as the brute I firſt eſpied, 
*Tis fit I foremoſt on his back ſhould ride.” 


„ Agreed!“ cried they; then up at once they ſkipt, * 
Whilſt Balaam quietly jogg'd on, 
Nor ever kick'd, nor utter'd groan, 

Although they whipt and ſpurr'd, and ſpurr'd and whipt. | 


Soon they o'ertook of boys at leaſt a ſcore, 

And bade them mount, as they had done before : 
“Get up, my lads! get up! he'll bear us all.” 

So up they got, when Balaam gave a bound, 

Tumbled his riders to the ground, | | 
And made them for crackt ſhins and noddles ſquall. [ 


They curs'd the afs, call'd him untoward brute, | 
But honeſt long- ears bade them all be mute; 
And ſaid (for oft we've heard an aſs declaim), | 
Why did you ride at ſuch a helliſh rate? 
To bear ſuch loads, even patience were to blame : | 
50 never prate. | 


L 
— 


| 
| 


« Compell'd 
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Compell'd by hardſhip, to reſiſt at length, 


Raſcals, I've kick'd you do un know my ſtrength ; one 
And if I ſuffer you again to ride, lea! 
Though whipt and ſtarv'd, I 
Say I'm right ſerv'd, clea 
And gratify your malice c on my hide.” ME 
I 

that 

HOW TO CRY! Fre 

[From the Morning Herald.}] | _ 

And fo we wept, and they were the firſt gentleman-like tears ¶ PEO! 
that ever we ſhed.” Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. crie 
« Look ; the good man weeps?” Henry FILE. day 
fain 


II. is a great happineſs that the diſcharge by the eyes, cry 
which is certainly as neceſſary as any other natural I muſ 
diſcharge, is now likely to have vent in politics. The I 
tragedies of modern times have ſo little to cauſe tears, I fron 
that we are more diſpoſed to laugh at them. The Ia g. 
« pearly drops of ſenſibility” will now, however, Non! 
decorate the modeſt and fair cheeks of manly orators ; ſto f 
and a bill for the good of the nation will ſwim from pub 
Houfe to Houſe, upholden by a tide of patriotic FN vice 
tears | cam 
How pathetic! how perſuaſive ! to deal out argu- ure 
ments, not in the % way of logic, but diſtilled, my 
by drop, and received on a white handkerchict ! 
Mr. Editor, I am a junior member, and not yet 
acquainted with the forms of the Houle; but, as I 
have not been very long from ſchool, I preſume can 
make a cry, if I can't make a ſpeech. But I would 1 
fain know the proper times for political crying ; for 
as there are fome ſtages of a bill more proper than 
others to comment upon it, ſo I ſhould be glad to 
know whether we are to cry on the firſt or ſecond 


reading; or whether, on ſuch occaſions as the late IIIis 
one; 
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one, I might not venture .to report progreſs, and aſk 
leave to cry again, 

[ truſt, however, that theſe matters will be placed 
clearly before our eyes, and that no perſon will have 
occaſion to pretend ignorance. 

I conceive, Sir, and almoit with tears in my eyes, 
that this crying faſhion has been imported from the 
French, who in the whole buſineſs of the revolution 
have ſhown themſelves great maſters of ſtage effect. 
—When the Queen appears before “ her beloved 
people,” . ſhe cries; pinches the Dauphin, and he 
cries, and then they all cry—and it was but the other 
day that M. Fayette went a ſtep farther, and actually 
fainted! "This probably was becauſe he could not 
cry ; for the doctors ſay, that in all ſuch caſes, you 
muſt do one or the other, We 

I am now beginning to collect precedents of crying 
from the acceſſion of Oliver Cromwell (and that made 
a great many cry) until the battle of Canada, fought 
on May. the 6th, 17991. —Theſe I ſhall arrange, ſo as 
to form “ A Complete Syſtem of Political Weeping,” a 
publication which I am certain will be of great ſer- 
vice, even to trade, by increaſing the conſumption of 
cambric handkerchiefs, and promoting the manufac- 
ture of ſmelling-bottles, g 

Yours, &c. 
WEETINCGC WiLLOw: 


GRAND ORDER OF PROCESSION 


AT THE FIRST FORMAL ENTRY OF LOUIS XVII. INTO 
HIS CITY OF PARIS, 
April 1 (A. D. not yet poſitively determined). © 
[From the Telegraph.] 
Hatchet-men, crowned with laurel ; 
[lis Serene Highneſs the Duke of Brunſwick at 
their head, 


ROYAL 


' 
f 
1 
«| 
| 
{1 
1 


ao 
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ROYAL LEGION, 
Cooks, dancing-maſters, and fiddlers, 
Court-buffoons, ten abreaſt. 
The beautiful animal, called 
A FAVOURITE, - 
male and female. 
Demireps, four and four ; 
Interſperſed with Princes of the Blood, 
Dignified Clergy, 
and Emigrant Nebleſſe. 
Drunken Monks, linging Te Deum. 
Voluntary Nuns, 
conducted by their fathers, 
with the aſſiſtance of repes. 
A Parifian, comme il faut; 
chapeau bras, laced coat, paper ruſfles, 
ne'er a ſhirt, 
A troop of married women : 
eſcorted by Ab; at 
their huſbands at a reſpectful diſtance ; 
h « CIVIL SOCIETY” 
in a wreath over their heads. ati 
An Opera Girl mounted on 
A Minifter of State, 
A Prieſt at top. 
«© SOCIAL ORDER” 
brayed OS, 
by Mr. Cannixs, elegantly dreſſed 
in a ſuit of fu/tan, with a beautiful plume 
of parrot feathers. 
Emblems of Agriculture ; 
viz. a broken plough, drawn by one lean cow, 
| and an aſs, 1. g 
Statue of Commerce, hiding her face. 
Right Hon. Mr. WIND HAM ſupporting a label, 


« Redeunt Saturnia Regna,” . « F 
The 


—_* 
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The Cardinal Virtues 
compriſed in a ſingle figure, finely executed, 
though not after the antique; 
his knee bent, and head upon the ground. 


Portraits repreſenting 
The Arts; 
(of Boring, ſcraping, cringing, lying. ) 
A Gentleman Penſtoner with a Cornucopia. 
Grand painting, 
ſupported by Tax-gatherers, richly decorated; 
the ſubject taken from lite, 
viz. Want ſhowering rags on Induſtry. 
Beautiful "Tranſparency, 
The Ba/lile riſing from its ruins, 
ſurmounted by the words 
Lettres de Cachet, 
in coloured lamps. 
The SoLIiciITOR GENERAL, 
in a poppy ſuit, with a garland of Totums, unveiling 
Treaſon. 
A fanciful figure, ſtuffed with ſtraw, 
in a vaſt patch-work covering, compoſed entirely of 
party-coloured ſhreds. | 
Grand chorus of Spies, 
reciting, with enthuſiaſm, the moſt wonderful 
diſcoveries, and ingenious inventions 
of this, or any other century. 
Mr. REE Es, ſupporting a label, 
& Auricular Confeſſion.” 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Grand Inquiſitor, Explorator feliciſſimus, 
&c. &c. &c. 
carrying a flag; on one ſide 
.« Half an hour's ſuſpenſion to all Friends of 
bel Freedom.“ 
1 2 On the reverſe, 
Thel © Eternal ſuſpenſion to all proviſions in its favour.” 
: The 
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The Duke of PoxTLANxp, The Earl of Maxsr1tty, 
dreſſed out with ribands, ſhonting, 
proclaiming Indemnification ; 
Security. His ſon, the young Auditor, 


poke in his arms, 
A Triumphal Car 
drawn by Spaniels completely harneſſed ; 
Mr. Pirr, 
ſeated majeſtically 
in a ſuperb ſuit of changeable filk : 
the young Monarch on his knee; 
the EM PEROR and King of PRUss1A, one 
on each hand, 
careſſing the great War Miniſter ; 
The Sardinian potentate from behind ;— 
all of them ſtriving 
who ſhall make the moſt of him. 
Waggons of Britiſh Coin; 
an inſcription over each, 
« Every one that aſketh, receiveth; and he that 
ſeeketh, findeth.“ 
Regiments, compoſed of troops 
Juſt releaſed from the rod, or reſcued from 
the rope, 
forming the main body of the Britiſh army ; 
preceded by the flower of ditto, 
Viz. A company compoſed entirely 
of Colonels in their teens; 
Maſter JEnKins0N, ſenior in command. 


M. T. 


BENEFITS OF TAXATION. 


[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


MR. EDITOR, | 
N theſe times of difficulty, danger, and certainly cf 
ſome diſtreſs, it becomes neceſſary to prevent thoſe 


feelings of deſpondency, which are in themſelves iy” 
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firſt of human evils, from deſtroying the enjoyments 
of the many remaining comforts which- the moſt de- 
termined croakers will not deny we {till poſſeſs. Let 
us, for this purpoſe, conſider whether the very evils 
we complain of, may not, in ſome, if not in a great 
degree, carry with them their attendant good, as 1 
have been always taught to believe was the caſe of 
moſt human evils, 

The firſt and loudeſt of our complaints is poverty ; 
and this in proportion to the different claſſes of ſo- 
ciety,—I am one of thoſe who have both the inclina- 
tion and means of aſſociating with various ranks of 
perſons, and I ſend you, as briefly as I can {tate it, 
an account of the effect this pretended poverty has 
produced on each of them. 

Soon after the aſſeſſed taxes were impoſed, I dined 
with a perſon of about 6000/, per annum. He railed 
vchemently againſt them; declared he muſt make 
great reforms, reduce his eſtabliſhment, keep fix 
horſes leſs, have four diſhes inſtead of eight, in cach 
courſe, and be troubled himſelf to ſuperintend the 
management of his affairs, —I viſited his principal 
tenant, who, in his turn, complained, that he could 
no longer afford to keep his daughters at a genteel 
boarding- ſchool, and that they mult now come home, 
and ſupply the” place of the ſervant-maids who take 
care of his pigs, poultry, and domeſtic concerns 
that he ſhonld be forced to withdraw his name from 
the farmers! hunt, and diſmiſs his greyhounds; and 
he particularly inſiſted on another hardſhip, that the 
collector would not conſider the horſe with which 
he uſed to hunt and courſe as one employed in huſ- 
bandry, but affeſs it as one kept for pleaſure, 

Little as I am given to queſtion the acts of Go- 
vernment, I began to think that a meaſure which 
thus overſet the comforts of every ſpecics of indivi- 
duals, muſt be a bad one; and I was ſtrongly con- 
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firmed in this opinion, when calling on my friend 
Mr. SARSENET, the great haberdaſher, I found him 
in the act of penning an advertiſement to diſpoſe of 
his elegant villa at Clapham, his poſt-chaiſe, and ſide- 
board of plate, I went home almoſt a democrat, or 
at leaſt an anti-Pittite ; till an hour ſpent by my fire- 
ſide brought to my mind the following reflections: 

It has often been a ſource of complaint, that the 
luxury of the times has ſo pervaded all ranks of 
people in England, that every individual now terms 
hardſhips what were formerly conſidered as the dulies 
of his particular ſituation ; and that by each claſs hav- 
ing riſen a ſtep in their own eſtimation, the 4% of 
theſe claſſes (excluſive of day-labouring perſons) has 
been nearly annihilated. Menial ſervants of late have 
thought it neceſſary, not merely to be well clothed 
and fed, but to be pampered alſo like my Lady's 
woman, or my Lord's gentleman ; and theſe, in their 
turn, are no longer ſatisfied with their whiſt and ſwab- 
bers, but have their regular routes, and are only diſ- 
tinguiſhed from their maſters and miſtreſſes, by being 
better dreſſed, and often better fed. Farmers daugh- 


ters are now above their work, and indeed incapable, 


from the education which their parents' vanity has 
beſtowed on them, of contributing, by their labours, 
to the benefit of their family; and it is unneceſſary to 
ſay, that this want of induſtry to acquire, and of eco- 
nomy to preſerve what they had acquired, has often 
been the ruin of the family in general, and has in- 
volved in infamy the female part of it. 

All this has been matter of juſt complaint with the 
rational part of mankind, and the reſult I draw from 
it, and the.preſent cry of ruin and poverty, is this ;— 
that the very evil of which we now are ſo ready to 
complain, may ſerve as a remedy to that we before fo 
juſtly lamented, viz. that the preſſure of the times 


mult neceſſitate, in all ranks of people, an attention 
to 
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to their pecuniary concerns, which will naturally re- 
place them in the true ſituation for real comfort and 
happineſs, that of a well- regulated and prudent eco- 
nomy; with ſufficient means to ſupply the comforts 
and real enjoyments of life, and ſufficient occupation 
to give a reliſh to theſe enjoyments; nor is it neceſſary 
to add, that the conſequence of ſuch a reform as this, 
mult be, to mend the manners and morals, and conduce 
eſſentially to the happineſs of individuals, and of courſe 
to the general maſs of proſperity of the whole country. 


Jam, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
AGRICOLA, 


ODE 


ON THE GLORIOUS VICTORY OBTAINED BY 


ADMIRAL NELSON, 


AUGUST 1, 1798. 


[From the Sung 


: (TY; 


WW AFTED on many a fav'ring breeze, 
What ſhouts of triumph greet the ear? 
What diſtant ſhores, what wond'ring ſeas, 
BRITANNIA's awful thunders hear? 
What Hero on her recreant foe 
Inflicts the deepeſt, deadlieſt blow? 
What Vicrok her ecſtatic joy renews? 
The joy of ev'ry heart—the theme of ev'ry muſe. 


11 


"Tis He! th' intrepid chief, whoſe name, 
Long known tor high heroic deeds, 
Now fills the loudeſt trump of Fame, 
To valour prompts, to glory leads! 
Diſtinguiſh'd o'er the martial train, 
He nobly bled—nor bled in vain— 
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Bright Conqueſt her propitious flag unfurl'd 


High on his burniſh'd prow, to cheer th' afflicted world. 


. 

Nor luſt of pow'r, nor pride of vain applauſe, 
(That bright but unſubſtantial crown, ) 
Inſpires her ſons to win renown, | 

Wliene'er the righteous ſword BxiraNnNria draws, 
To tame the proud, the vanquiſh'd ſpare, 

Th' oppreſs'd from cruel wrongs to fave— 
Theſe objects claim her gen'rous care; 
Theſe trophies beſt adorn the truly brave, 
When fierce tyrants widely ſpreading 
Their baneful pow'r bid ruin ſtalk around, 
Oſt her gentle mercy ſhedding 


Its ſweet refreſhing dews, has heal'd the deadly wound. 


II. I's 


Thou mighty ſtream, whoſe ſecret ſource 
Has mock'd the toil of many a ſage, 
Whoſe waters, from their ſeven-fold courſe, 
Ruſh forth with wild tumultuous rage! 
Though godlike heroes on thy ſands 
Have rang'd their proud victorious bands, 
Say, haſt thou heard a fiercer combat roar ? 
Did e'er a nobler chief adorn thy fabled ſhore? 


. . 


Did juſter honours deck the creſt 
Of Ammon's ſon, when crown'd with ſpoils, 
On thy lov'd banks he deign'd to. reſt, 
And paus'd awhile from vict'ry's toils? 
When mighty Cæſar, calmly brave, 
Siemm'd with his breaſt th' oppoſing wave, 
And, fate in valour, mock'd each hoſtiie dart, 
Say, did he then diſplay a nobler, firmer heart? 


* | 
Ah no!—Each daring chief's aſpiring mind 
Was lur'd by falſe ambition's charms, 
The love of wide-deſtroying arms, 
The impious hope to ſubjugate mankind. 


V 
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Far juſter crowns, more laſting praiſe, 
BriTANN1aA's matchleſs ſons adorn : 
A grateful world its voice ſhall raiſe, 

And bid their valour live to ages yet unborn. 
Bid the muſe, with tranſport viewing 
Our gen'rous chiefs, the joyful notes prolong, 

And, her fav'rite theme purſuing, 
Record their glorious deeds, immortaliz'd in ſong. 


; | 0 


For combat arm'd, the wary foe, 
In well-rang'd order, firm array, 
(Forewarn'd to meet th' impending blow,) 
In tow'ring ſtrength, exulting, lay: 
Vain confidence!—from Ec veT's ſhores 
In vain th” aſſociate thunder roars: 
In vain her threat'ning rocks, her ſhoals, withſtand 
Britain's impetuous ſons, and guard the hoſtile band, 


III. 2. 


Collected, in his native might, 
Our dauntleſs chief maintains his courſe, 
Awhile forbears the promis'd fight, 
Prepar'd to ſtrike with ten-fold force. 
At length he ſtrikes !—The deadly blow 
Lays haughty Gallia's honour low : 
Pierc'd with wide wounds, or wrapt in hoſtile fires, 
Each ſhatter'd veſſel yields, or in a blaze expires! 


Al. 3. 


Ye ſouls of heroes, gen'rous, juſt, and brave, 
Through many an age to ev'ry ſhore 
Who BriTain's naval thunders bore, 

And fix'd her empire o'er the ſubject wave! 

Oh! with propitious ſmiles look down, 

While the glad victor's brows to ſhade 
His country weaves the nobleſt crown ! 


The crown of modeft worth, that ne'er ſhall fade, 


From her heavenly throne deſcending, 
Let Juſtice ratify the doom of Fame; 
And her glory, never ending, 
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With BairAlx's deareſt ſons enrol her NRELSOR's name. 
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„ 
POETICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN 
PETER PINDAR AND DR. HARRINGTON. 


[From the Morning Herald.] 


* 


From Peter Pindar, on ſeeing a recent muſical P- abies by 


Dr. Harrington, of Bath. 


WIEN people borrow, it ſhould be their care 
To ſend things back again—it is but fair; 
To gratitude and manners this is due : 
Therefore, good Doctor, to the Gop of ſong 
Return his lyre—you've really had it long; 
Others muſt be oblig'd as well as you. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS; 
OR, INNOCENCE DEFENDED. 


Dr. Harrington, to Peter Pindar, E/7. 


A lvre, indeed! he borrow'd no ſuch thing, 
But ſports a ſtick, with bladders and a ſtring; 
A louſy Hedge. -nymph's Aurdy gurd; 
Sculking about from door to door, 
Squalls beggars” ballads by the ſcore, 
But not a penny gets—as ever yet was heard. 


"Twas thievmeg Pindar, tis well known, 
Swindled his Godſhip's old Cremone ; 

But fo vamp d up—he ſcruples not to ſhow it; 
For what wita varniſh, ſound-poſt, filver ſtring— 
*Tis ſo improv'd—he plays before the King, 

In tone ſo ſweet—his Godſhip does not know it. 


By Peter Pindar, on reading a literary Production of 


Dr. Harrington, 


Doctor, I much your principles admire; 
Apollo very kindly lent his lyre; | 
And you, the molt refin'd of grateful men, 


* 


To quit the obligation ſtole his pen. ö 


ALARMING 


[ING 
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ALARMING SYMPTOMS OF DEMOCRACY. 
[From the Courier.] 


ROM the communications. of various correſpond- 

ents we learn, - that DEMOCRATIC ſentiments, 

for the eternal baniſhment of which this glorious war 

was undertaken, have been lately revived, and are, 

at this moment, ſuppoſed to prevail in a manner which 

muſt appear very alarming to every ſupporter of the 
ſyſtem of exiſting circumſtances, 

Some of theſe communications we think it our duty 
to lay before the public, that they may be on their 
guard againſt the diſſemination of principles which 
threaten to overturn every thing that is DEAR to us. 

A Correſpondent, who dates from Pall Mall, aſſures 
us, that the people in that diſtri&t care no more for 
a SCOUNDREL who rides in a coach, than they do 
for one who rides in a car/—a circumſtance that, in our 
opinion, goes a very great way to overturn ſome of the 
proudeſt diſtinctions eſtabliſhed in civil ſociety. 

Another, who ſigns himſelf Common Senſe (with what 
propriety, let our readers determine), aſſerts that he 
knows a great many . perſons, not altogether of the 
loweſt claſs, who never inquire what any man's father 
or grandfather was, but what he is in himſelf, and who 
ſeem to value nothing in any human being, but inde- 
pendence of conduct, and thoſe virtues of former days, 
which are now, pretty generally, objects of ridicule, 
He adds, that he is convinced, from very good authority, 
that this is neither more nor leſs than a damnable he- 
rely, which muſt one day or other cut up all hereditary 
virtues and privileges by the root ; and ſeems to hint, 
that the time may come, when a man ſhall care no more 
who was his father, than he can contrive who ſhall be 


his ſon, 
A third, 
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A third, who expreſſes great anxiety for trade and 
commerce, complains that ſundry low-minded perſons 
in and about the city of London, do ſpeak with a con- 
ſiderable degree of contempt of the character and con- 
duct of ſome opulent bankers and contractors, and ſigh 
with regret at the mention of ſuch names as GRESHAM, 
FiRMIN, and BARNARD; nay, ſome have been heard 
to go ſo far as to ſay, that the title of Britiſh merchant, 
which was once ſo honourable, is now degenerated into 
that of Speculator, Fobber, Loan-dealer, and ſundry 
others, ſome of them very rough names, with which we 
ſhall not ſtain our paper. | 

Several letters have alſo reached us from various parts 
of the country, in which the writers give it as a very 
prevalent opinion, that during the general election, not 
a few perſons have ſucceeded by means which, however 
common formerly, are now conſidered in the moſt de- 
grading light. 

Nay, one correſpondent, probably a little touched 
by the diſtreſſes of the times, although he dates from 
St. James's Square, declares, that every one of the 
ladies of faſhion who have been threatened with the pil- 
lory, amply deſerves it; and that he has very good 
reaſon to think, that in the caſe of certain men of rank, 
whom he mentions by name, a rope round the neck 
would be a more meritorious reward than a 7:/band over 
the ſhoulder. | 

Four or five very induſtrious Bailiſ complain that 
they have lately got into ſcrapes by arreſting the wrong 
parties—that they are no longer able to know a gemman 
from a ſcoundrel, nor a creditor from a debtor. The 
ſame complaints are confirmed by ſome of the officers 


of the police; who inform us, that ſuch is the levelling 


principle of the times, that a daſhing fellow who wiſhes 
to ſwindle, forge, trick or cheat, always takes in the 


flats, by calling himſelf a Lord or a Baronet, and ” 
they 
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they ſeldom fail of ſucceeding—until they are worth 
taking up. 

All theſe circumſtances agree ſo well with the evi- 
dence of the Government reporters, who get their bread 
by watching plots, that we have little doubt there is a 
deſign to promote democratic principles. This was 
not long ago ſuppoſed to be the deſign only of one party; 
but when we find them joined by the other, we cannot 
doubt of their ultimate ſucceſs; for between two ſtools, 
&c, &C, 


OF THE ART OF SINKING IN PROSE. 
[From the European Magazine.] 


(CCONSI DERING the ſucceſs which the treatiſe 

ITEPI BAOOTY, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, of 
my deceaſed friend and much- honoured maſter, Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, hath had; what numerous diſciples 
have proceeded from his ſchool; what excellent ex- 
amples of his precepts theſe latter days have produced, 
and how wonderfully his labours have guided and im- 
proved the (ſtyle of modern poetry; it has been matter 
of much ſurpriſe-to me, that no one hath hitherto put 
forth ſome ſimilar treatiſe on the profund in proſaic com- 
polition ; more eſpecially, conſidering the divers ap- 
polite illuſtrations which might eaſily be produced from 
writers of the paſt and preſent ages. Something of this 
kind has indeed been attempted, and ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted, reſpecting one ſtyle of proſaic bathos, that is to 
ſay, the Lexiphanic, by the deceaſed Doctor Kenrick 
ol vituperative memory, So far as his tractate “ ex- 
tendeth, it is ſufficiently well performed, and may pre- 
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Ihe rraft entitled © LExIPHANES” was net written by Dr. Ken- 


W. Port 


clude 
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clude the neceſſity of any other to the ſame purport ; for 
which reaſon the Lexiphanic in proſe ſhall be left either 
unnoticed, or {lightly and collaterally touched on, in what 
IT ſhall ſay concerning the proſaic diviſion of the pro- 
found. My worthy predeceſſor, Martinus Scriblerus, 
hath well proved, that there zs an art of ſinking in po- 
etry; and all his general arguments are ſo much to the 
purpoſe of proving allo that there is an art of ſinking in 
proſe, that it is unneceſſary tor me to repeat here in 
Teſs elegant diction, what hath been alreadv ſo difertly 
and irrefragably urged by that learned man. I ſhall 
therefore proceed io enumerate, deſcribe, and illuſtrate 
the various ſtyles of the profund, ſo far as the ſaine re- 
ſpects proſaie compoſit ion. And herein, as I purpoſely 
touch not on the Lexiphanic, for reaſons betore alleged, 
I go on to the ſtyle more immediately adjoining thereto, 
that is to ſay, the nebulaſe or obumbratory ſtyle By the 
aſſii:ance of this ſpecies of the bathos in proſe, à plain 
ſubject is obſcured, ſimplicity is. clothed! with p oP, 
and a nothingneſs of idea puts on the garb of myiterjous 


learning and profound reſearch. In this (tylc is the de- 


finition which Hobbes has given us of a ©& Cauſe,” 
« Cauſa eſt ſumma five aggregatum accidentium om- 
nium tam in agentibus quam in patiente, ad propoſitum 
effectum concurrentrum quibus omnibus exiſtentibus 
effectum non exiſtere, vel quolibet eorum uno abſente 
exiſtere, intelligi non poteſt.” „That is,” ſays Doc- 


tor Echard*, „ a Cauſe is a certain pack or aggregate of 


trangams, v hich being all packed up and corded cloſe 
together, they may then truly be ſaid in law to conſtitute 
a complete and eſſential pack: but if any one frangam 
be taken out or miſſing, the pack then preſently loſes its 

ackiſhneſs, and cannot any longer be ſaid to be a 
pack.” Similar thereto is the elaborate definition 
which the ſame anthor (maſter Hobbes) affordeth of an 


— 


: * Works, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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aſſertion or propoſition. In common language, this 
may be termed the affirmation of one thing concerning 
another, and be well underſtood; but a writer well 
{killed in the Bathos will think this the leaſt qualification 
of his compoſitions, and nobly aim at ſomewhat more 
praiſeworthy. In this ſpirit, a propolition is ſaid to 
he “ Oratio conſtans ex duobus nominibus copulatis 
quæ ſignificat is qui loquitur concipere fe nomen poſte- 
rus ejuſdem rei nomen eſſe cujus eſt nomen prius.“ 
This is well likened to what Zacutus ſaith in his Trea- 
tiſe of a Spoon; which he defines, *Inſtrumentum 
quoddam concavo-convexum, quo poſito in aliquod in 
quo aliud quiddam diverſum a poſito ante poſitum fuit 
et retro poſito in os ponentis, concipitur is qui poſuit 
primum poſitum in ſecundum ex his poſitis aliquid con- 
cludere,” Wherein, by the way, mark well, as a great 
beauty, the concluding pun concluded by the ſaid de- 
fnition. Howbeit theſe inſtances are notable in their 
way, yet have they nothing new in their ſtyle; ſeeing, 
that more multifarious examples - abound not only 
among the ancients, particularly Plato, Ariſtatle, Apu- 
leius, and Plotinus (ſetting aſide the grammarians and 
philologiſts among the ancient Greeks) ; but more 
eſpecially, they are to be found among the ſchoolmen 
and divines of the middle ages. Nevertheleſs is Hobbes 
much to be praiſed, for his keeping alive the embers of 
a ſtyle in his day almoſt extinguiſhed; though I ſhrewdly 
ſuſpect, conſidering how very ſeldom he has excelled 
in the nebulsſe or obumbratory ſpecies of the bathos, that 
he was driven thereto by the reproaches and attacks of 
his antagoniſt Biſhop Bramhall. That ſome inſtances 
may not be wanting of this ſtyle among the writers of 
the middle ages, I thall inſert ſome brief notices, which 
one or two of thoſe authors have given us concerning 
their ens Or ve oy, and their materia prima. Specimens | 
[rom the ancients above enumerated, I ſhall have occa- 
lion to quote in a future part of this my treatiſe, Speak- 


mg 
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ing of being or exiſtence, the great Burgerſdicius aſſerteth 
(Inſt. Met. I. 1. c. 2. $ 11.), „Proprius aQtus entis 
eſt He. Nam omne ens eſt, et quicquid eſt, ens eſt: 
ſicuti et quicquid non eſt, non eſt ens. Tntelligitur 
autem efe, ſecundo adjectum, quod eſt gfe ſimpliciter, 
non eſſe tertio adjectum, quod eſt a7 7+; competit 
enim id et non enti et 20 nihil, veluti cum dicitur nihil 
eſt non ens, cxcitas eſt privatio. Communio igitur 
entium quæ objectum eſt, communis illius conceptus 
eſt cauſa unitatis in illo conceptu, et ſita eſt in communi 
ratione & . All this might indeed, if it were ne- 
ceſſary, be ſufficiently expreſſed by ſaying, that all be- 
ings agree in the common circumſtance of exiſtence: 
but how obvious, how naked does this appear, when 
ſet by the ſide of the preceding quotation! This author 
farther obſerves, Deinde cum ens ſumitur ut parti- 
cipium pertinet ad queſtionem & « «5+: at cum ſumitur 
ut nomen, referendum ad queſtionem 4 «54%. Hine 
ſit ut ens quod aliquid eſt, opponatur 2 nihil, fed non 
immediate. Ut enim ſubſtantia non eſt nihil, et tamen 
multa ſunt quæ neque nihil ſunt neque ſubſtantia. Ita 
quoque licet ens non © nihil, quædam tamen dicuntur 
quæ nec ens ſunt ne omnino nihil, ſed aliquid inter 
ens et nihil interjectum, ut accidentia inter ſubſtantiam 
et nihil ſunt interjeta.” How delightfully unintelli- 
gible is this! Nor indeed is it very diflimilar in ſtyle to 
the queſtion which young Montinus was accuſtomed to 
agitate: An præter eſſe reale actualis eſſentiæ fit 
aliud eſſe neceſſarium quo res actualiter exiſtat? Much 
of the ſame kind are the accounts we receive of the 
materia prima, or that which is generally called matter, 
when conſidered independently of its properties, Of 
this, although modern philoſophy, with common con- 
ſent, acknowledges utter ignorance ; yet as properties 
cannot be conceived to exilt without ſome ſubſtratum 
to ſupport them, or ſubject in which they may inhere; 
and as this is all which is uſually meant by matter ; the 
idea 
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dea is perfectly plain and comprehenſible. For this 
reaſon an adept in the bathos will take great care ſo to 
expreſs bimſelf in delivering his conceptions on this ſub. 
je to his readers, that it ſhall be extremely doubtful 
what 1s meant, or whether any thing be meant, or whe- 
ther the writer knows aught about it, or whether the 
reader is intended to be inſtructed, —And yet ſhall this 
be done with ſuch ſemblance of profound thought and 
deep reſearch, and in ſuch a crowd of learned terms of 
uncertain meaning, that, as the poet ſaith, each one 
ſhall exclaim, that 


« More is meant than meets the ear.“ 


In conformity to this rule, the ſchoolmen, as Sir W. 
Blackſtone obſerveth *, currently defined their materia 
prima to be © neque quid, neque quantum, neque 
quale, neque aliquid eorum quibus ens determinatur.“ 
Adrian Hereboord moreover aſſures us, that “ materia 
prima non eſt corpus neque per formam corporeitatis 
neque per ſimplicem eſſentiam: eſt tamen ens et qui- 
dam ſubſtantia, licet incompleta : habetque actum ex 
ſe entitatiorem, et ſimul eſt poten'ia ſubjectiva.“ 

The great maſters of this art, owever, are neither 
confined to the ancient nor middle ages ; they flouriſh 
alſo in our own time, and upon various ſubjects. Even 
] myſelf remember, when attending anatomical lec- 
tures for the purpoſe of diſcovering, God willing, whe- 
ther the inſiniteſimal particles of the nervous ſyſtem of 
the fœtus in utero were affected with ſyachronous and 
iſochronous vibratiuncles, our inſtructor began with the 
external teguments of the dead ſubject, and the patho- 
logy thereof. Fearing we ſhould not be able to com- 
prehend, that though corns were a di um of the ſcart- 
kin, yet warts were nervous excreſcences from the 


irue ſkin, he declared that he would ſo expreſs himſelf, 
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| that we might never hereafter be at a loſs to underſtand 


the difference; and to that end aſſured us, that the veruca 


or axgoxvedwy was none other than a preternatural elon- 


gation of the villary proceſs of the derma; while the 


clavus pedum or Tva%; was entirely incarcerated in the 


ſuperior tegument, and perfectly epidermoſe. And 
now that we are upon the ſubject of anatomy, a very 
admirable paſſage in the nebulgſe or obumbratory ſty le of 
deſcription occurs to my remembrance, which will ſtill 


Farther prove that we are not without ſome great maſters 


in proſaic bathos, even in this our day. The late 
Doctor Fawcett, of Dublin, informs us in his poſt- 
humous Treatiſe. on Midwifery, lately publithed, 
$ DVIII. that “upon the fore and external part of the 
thorax, on each ſide of the ſternum, lies a large con- 
glomerate gland, the interſtices of whoſe lobules being 
filled with fat, aſſiſt in raiſing it into a beautiful, round, 
ſmooth, projecting, conoid tumour, knoryn by the name 
” This is doubtleſs a conveniently good 
exemplar of the ſtyle we are diſcourſing of; but I much 
doubt whether the learned author did not write aipoſe 


fecretion inſtead of fat, and inſert what the negligence 


of his editor hath certes. omitted, that is to ſay, the 
property of compreſſibility or elaſticity, which, as every 
one knoweth, is competent thereto in the young ſub- 
Jet. But haſte we now to other inſtances in other au- 
thors, and on other ſubjects, that no endeavours of ours 
may be wanting to inſtruct our readers in the perfect 
knowledge of this important part of fine writing, A 


nobleman of our day, of great learning, and one of our 


moſt perfect examples of the bathos in compoſition z 


who, among other things, has perfectly proved to his 
own ſatisfaction, that a ſtate of nature among men is a 


ſtate neither pacifical nor bellical, but quadrupedal and 
caudal; that a great many gentlemen, well known to 


his literary acquaintance, never had more than one eye, 


which they found equally ſerviceable with our two; that 
theie 
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their progeny alſo were like themſelves monopous; that 


men have conſtantly degenerated in mental and bodily 
faculties ever ſince they left off galloping up and down 
upon all-four, laſhing their ſides with their tails, and 
feeding like good king Nebuchadnezzar on the graſs 
of the field; this great man, I ſay, who has been at 
the pains of inſtructing the world in theſe important and 
indiſputable particulars, aſſures us alſo in a philological 
treatiſe, ** that the man who opines muſt opine ſome- 
thing; therefore the ſubject of an opinion is not no- 
thing.” To render this aſſertion (till lefs liable to con- 
troverſy, he gives us the authority of Plato to the ſame 
purpoſe. Nota bene, of Authorities I ſhall diſcourſe 
more fully hereafter. Another learned gentleman of 
congenial ſoul, whoſe works undoubtedly furniſh the 
completeſt inſtances of this ſpecies of the profund which 
modern literature can any where fupply, having to de- 
fine a conjunction and ſettle its clafſification, tells us, that 
it is a part of ſpeech devoid of ſignification itſelf, 
but ſo formed as to help fignification, by making two or 
more ent ſentences to be one ſignificant ſen- 
tence®*#*, Some of them indeed have a kind of obſcure 
ſignification when taken alone; and they appear in 
grammar like zoophytes in nature, a kind of middle 
beings of amphibious character, which, by ſharing the 


attributes of the higher and lower, conduce to link the 
whole together.” This gentleman had already defined 


a word (or part of ſpeech) to be “ a found ſignificant.” 
But what common reader would ſuppoſe that this col- 
lection of high-ſounding phraſeology and learned allu-- 
ſion means neither more nor leſs, as Mr. Horne 
Tooke f obſerves, when put into common expreſſions, 
than that a “ conjunction is a ſound ſignificant, devoid 
of ſignification, having at the ſame time an obſcure 


1 Letter to Dunning, p. 19. 
F r 2 kind 
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kind of ſignification, and yet having neither ſignification 
nor no {ignification, but à middle ſomething between 
ſignification and no fignification, ſharing the attributes 
both of ſignification and no ſignification, and linking 
fignification and no ſignification together?“ This is, of 
a truth, truly philoſophical language, and “ a perfect 
example of analyſis; ” but ſomewhat too ſimilar indeed 
to the 50 and the 7 nihil of Burgerſdicius. Very ſkil- 
ful alſo was this ſame gentleman, Mr. James Harris, 
in that figure not utterly unknown, but which appeEr- 
taineth to this diſtrict of our treatiſe on the Art of Sink- 


Ing in Proſe; the © explanatio ignoti per ignotius,” 


or the explanation of a plain word or ſentence into an 
obſcure one. Thus, „ 'tis a phraſe often applied to a 
man,” ſays he, * that he ſpeaks his mind; as much as to 
ſay, that his ſpeech or diſcourſe is @ publiſhing of ſome 
energie or moticn of his ſoul.” So again, “ for what in- 
deed is to aſſert, if we conſider the examples above al- 
leged, but to publiſh ſome perception either of the 
ſenſes or intellect ?“ In a ſtill more profound ſtyle of 
phraſeology does this author prove that the time preſent 
is neither the time paſt nor the time future: Let us 
ſuppoſe,” ſays he, © for example, the lines AB, BC, 


B » 


A * 


I ſay that the point B is the end of the line AB, and the 
beginning of the line BC. In the ſame manner let us 
ſuppoſe AB, BC, to repreſent certain times, and let B 
be a naw or inſtant, In ſuch caſe, I ſay, that the in- 
ſtant B is the end of the time AB, and the beginning of 
the time BC, I ſay likewiſe of theſe two times, that 
with reſpect to the new or inſtant which they include, 


the firſt of them is neceſſarily paſt time, as being pre- 
vious 
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vious to it, the other is neceſſarily future, as being ſub- 
ſequent.” Highly delighted, as he well might be, 
with this moſt ingenious device for proving ſo import- 
ant a propoſition, he introduces in another place of the 
ſame treatiſe, a variation of this mode of proof. In 
the firſt place,” ſays he, © there may be times both.paſt 
and future, in which the preſent now hath no exiſtence ; 
as for example, in yeſterday and to-morrow.” 

« Again, the preſent now may ſo far belong to time 
of either ſort as to be the end of the paſt, and the be- 
ginning of the future, but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poſſible, let us ſup- 
pole C the preſent now included 


. 


—_ 


within the limits of the paſt time AD. In ſuch cafe 
CD, part of the paſt time AD, will be ſubſequent to 
C, the preſent now, and ſo of courſe be future. But 
by the hypotheſis it is pa, and ſo will be both paſt and 
future at once, which is abſurd. In the ſame manner 
we prove that C cannot be included within the limits 
of a future time, ſuch as BE.” Now ſaving, that by 
the aſſiſtance of his firſt diagram he has proved that the 
preſent time, the ro wy, mußt neceſſarily, and in the latter 
diagram that it neceſſarily muſt not, be included within 
the limits of the paſt and the future, nothing can ex- 
ceed the Bathos excellence of theſe paſſages. Many 
other appolite examples this rare treatiſe, which the au- 
thor in the true nebuloſe phrafeology hath entitled. 
Hermes, might eaſily furniſh; but I content myſelf 
with one other, which the cafual opening of the book 
hath juſt preſented to my eye. Reader, “what is it 
to work and to know what one is about? Tis to have 
an idea of what one is doing: to poſſeſs a FORM 1Ne 
FERNAL, Correſpondent to the EXTERNAL; to which 

FF 3 EXTERNAL 
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EXTERNAL it ſerves for an EXEMPLAR Or ARCHE- 
TYPE.” Herein note alio, the profundity of the capital 
letters; and. if thou needeſt other exemplars or arche- 
types of the true nebuloſe or obumbratory ſtyle of 
proſe-writing, I refer thee to the other treatiſes of the 
ſaid profund author, of whom more hereafter, 


— 


EVERY MAN His OWN JUDGE. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


TO THE EDITOR, 

SIR, 
T7 is with equal ſurpriſe and concern I perceive the 

members of the Oppoſition reſiſting the late appoint- 
ment of committees by ballot, becauſe the Miniſter and 
his friends would then have a chance to be tried by 
themſelves or their abettors. I ſhall not enter here into 
the merits or demerits of the mode of election by ballot, 
though I have always conſidered it as an act of cow- 
ardice proceeding from a habit of corruption ; but I 
ſhall briefly ſhow that the reaſon why the Oppoſition 
have objected to the late committees is the very reaſon 
-why they ought to have admitted them. 


Sir, we have long had ſuch uſeful publications as 


4% Every Man his own Lawyer,” and“ Every Man 
his own Phyſician ;”” and what reaſon can be aſſigned 
why we ſhould not have © Every Man his own Fudge ©" 
Such a practice, I do maintain, is conſonant not only 
to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, but alſo 
to the eternal principles of juſtice. 

Firſt, Sir, when a thief comes to the Old Bailey, by 
whom is he to be tried? By his enemies] No; by 
twelve men of like paſſions and affections with himſelf, 
and by a judge who, ſo far from being his enemy, is 
really his friend, and even acts as his counſel, in caſe 
he ſhould be too poor to employ one. I don't ſay, ky i 
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Mr. Pitt took his idea from the Old Bailey, becauſe, 
although I once ſaw him there, I dare ſay he does not 
recollect what paſſed. 

Secondly, Sir, who can be ſo proper a judge of his 
actions, motives, and intentions, as the perſon accuſed? 


Why is it that our criminal laws are ſo imperfect, that 


they ſo ſeldom anſwer the purpoſe for which they were 


enacted, but becauſe men are tried by perſons who ob- 


tain very little evidence of the action, and none at all 
of the motive or intention © Now, Sir, in the preſent 
caſe, in an inquiry into the cauſes which have made 
ruin impend over our heads, do you ſuppoſe that a com- 
mittee, any how choſen, would ever be able to diſcover 
what the Miniſter's intention was? How, would they 
ſet about the inquiry? By judging from his actions? 
No—if you can mention any two of his meaſures that 
had any relation the one to the other, it you can point 
out any ſcheme that had been ſucceſsful, and was con- 
ſequently followed up by another as ſucceſsful, ſo that 
we can make a rationale of the whole, I will forfeit 
all pretenfions to common ſenſe. I will even allow 
that Mr. Dundas is modeſt, and the war neceſſary.— 
Whoever reviews the tranſactions of the laſt four years, 
muſt be convinced that none but the authors of them 
can unravel their myſterious appearance. Any other 
nquirer would only diſcover that cauſe and effect have 
been divorced, and that in lieu of a train of reaſoning, 

we have only a train of penſioners and placemen. 
Thirdly, Sir, a man 1s not only the beſt judge in his 
own cauſe, but he has alſo the moſt proper notion of 
puniſhment. It is a principle in the law of England 
to lean to the merciful ſide, and no men can lean more 
tenderly to that fide than thoſe who are judges in their 
dun cauſe, For theſe reaſons, therefore, you muſt 
perceive the propriety of the Jate proceedings. I am 
crtain you will find what I have advanced to be com- 
pictely ſatisfactory. For my part, I place as implicit 
confidence 


cannot be deemed improper. | 
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confidence in the reaſons now advanced, as I do in thoſe 
well-founded arguments, in which bankruptcy is ſtated 
as a ſign of proſperity, and a deficrency the beſt proof 


4 


of a ſurplus. 
T am, Sir, yours, 
A WINDAMITE, 


| — 
TRANSLATION OF THE MARSEILLES H MN. 


E ſons of France! awake to glory, 
Hark ! hark! what myriads round you riſe! 
Your children, wives, and grandfires hoary, 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries. 


Shall hateful tyrants, miſchief breeding, 
With hireling hoſts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and deſolate the land, 

While Peace and Liberty lie bleeding? 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
Th' avenging ſword unſheath ; 
March on, march on, all hearts reſolv'd 
On victory or death. 


Now, now the dang'rous ſtorm is rolling, 
Which treach'rous Kings confed'rate raiſe ; 
The dogs of war, let looſe, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 


And ſhall we haſely view the ruin, 
While lawleſs Force, with guilty ſtride, 
Spreads deſolation ſar and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands embruing ! 


"To arms! to arms! &c. - 


—_— 


„ 


Tt ough this tranſlation, which is far fuperior to the original, and 
has been afcribed ſeverally to Meflis. Sheridan and Holcroft, has been 
often printed, the preſerving of it, by giving it a place in this collection, 
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With luxury and pride ſurrounded, 
The vile inſatiate deſpots dare, 

Their thirſt of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete aud vend the light and air; 


As beaſts of burden would they load us, 
Like Gods would bid their ſlaves adore: 
But Man is Man—and who is more? 

Then ſhall they longer laſh and goad us 


To arms! to arms! 
O Liberty! can Man reſign thee, 
Once having felt thy gen'rous flame? 


Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble ſpirit tame? 


Too long the world has wept bewailing - 
That Falſehood's dagger tyrants wield ; 
But Freedom is our ſword and ſhield, 

And all their arts are unavailiug. 


To arms! to arms! 
— 
LINES 
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OPIED FROM THE WINDOW OP AN OBSCURE LODGING 


IN ISLINGTON, / 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


TRANGER, whoe'er thou art, whoſe reſtleſs mind 


Like me within theſe walls is cribb'd, confin'd, 
Learn how each want that heaves our mutual ſighs, 


A woman's ſoft ſolicitude ſupplies ; 

From her white breaſt retreat all rude alarms, 
Or fly the circle of her magic charms; 

While ſouls exchang'd alternate grace acquire, 
And paſſions catch from paſſions mutual fire. 


What though to deck this roof no arts combine, 


Such forms as rival ev'ry fair but mine; 

No zod4ing plumes our humble couch above, 
Proclaim each triumph of unbounded love; 
No filver lamp, with ſculptur'd Cupids gay, 
O'er yielding beauty pours its midnight ray: 


Let 
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Yet Fanny's charms could Time's flow flight beguile, 
Sooth ev*ry care, and make this dungeon ſmile; 

In her, what Kings, what Saints have wifh'd, is giv'n: 
Her heart is cinpire, and her love is heav'n. 


LETTER FROM AN OLD SOLDIER. 


[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


TO THE EDITOR. 
sik, 
HE parſon of our pariſh, who was in the late 
reign a ſtaunch tory, but is now a zealous loyaliſt, 
hearing me fpeak with a ſoldier's warmth on the 
great, and almoſt wonderful exploits of that general and 
hero, who has kept the world awake and fame itſelf 
in expectation, has lent me a book, containing, as it 
2 ſaid, copies of the hero's intercepted letters from 
| t. | | 
5 who ſerved as a volunteer at the ſiege of Genoa 
in the year 1747, as is natural for an old ſoldier, pe- 
ruſed theſe letters with great eagerneſs and anxiety, 
expecting to have my latent, though not yet extin- 
guiſhed martial ſpirit rouſed by the heroic deeds and 


| gs exploits of this ſecond Alexander. But judge, 


ir, what was my ſurpriſe and diſappointment, when, 
inſtead of ſeeing, or diſcovering by reflection, any of 
thoſe great and illuſtrious virtues and qualities by which 


ſuch characters in all ages have been diſtinguiſhed, and 


by which they have been adorned -] found this modern 
hero (of whom, you, Sir, have recorded ſuch won- 
derful deeds in your paper of the 18th of December— 
ſuch as his having had ſeventy encounters, of which 
ſeventeen were regular pitched battles ; of his having 
taken 120,000 priſoners, deſtroyed five veteran armies, 


&c. &c.) not poſſeſſed of one ſingle virtue, qualification, 


or excellence that conſtifutes a great general, a brave 
1 ſoldier, 
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ſoldier, or an honourable man. I find alſo by theſe 


intercepted letters, that hitherto we have been miſtaken _ 


as to the very name of this hero, which throughout is 
ſpelt Bonaparte ; though, as J am informed by a re- 
ſpectable member of our club, who ſpeaks from the 
beſt authority, the hero himſelf always ſigns Buona- 
arte, This member alſo obſerves, perhaps too mi- 
nutely, that the ſeveral notes in the margin of theſe 
letters do not well accord with the letters themſelves, 
as they. diſcover a greater knowledge of men and 
things in Egypt than do the letters which they are 
meant to illuſtrate. | 

Now, Sir, as I obſerve mention made of your pa- 
per in the preface to theſe intercepted letters, perhaps 
you can ſet us right in theſe matters, and inform us 
why this redoubtable hero is to be deprived of a letter 
in his name. If, indeed, the name was in. itſelf high- 
ſounding and terrific, ſuch as Bellerophon or Chrononbo- 
tmtLologes, perhaps the eliſion might have been allow- 
able : but, ſeeing it is of as eaſy and quiet pronun- 
ciation as it is of gentle and pacific meaning, we are at 
a loſs to account for the defalcation, Our loyal par- 
ſon, indeed, ſays it matters not by what name this 
hero is diſtinguiſhed ; and wiſhes (perhaps with more 
zeal than humanity) that if he is not aſſaſſinated, he 
may be devoured by the crocodiles of the Nile ; which, 
he ſays (for he is, Sir, a punſter), he ſhould take in 
good part, and at which he ſays he ſhould rejoice with 
our MAHOMETAN BRETHREN. 


] am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 
And humble ſervant, 


Kiten, Craven. AN OLD SOLDIER, 


P.-S. Our 'parſon ſays that the Turks are much 
ore likely to become good Chriſtians than the Jews 
or French democrats, Pray, Sir, what is your opi- 
ion? | 


ON 
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ON THE USE OF MIRACLES. 
From the Telegraph.] 


TO THE MANAGERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
II ill becomes perſons in your ſituation, to whom 

the public look up for liberality, as well as inform- 
ation, to ſpeak with either harſh ſeverity, or ludicrous 
indifference of the means which ſome foreign princes 
may have thought proper to uſe, in order to preſerve 
their dominions from the inroads of the French. But 
I truſt, and am perſuaded, that you admitted the arti- 
cles in your late paper, which reflected upon the King 
of Naples, and his ally St. Januarius, rather with a view 
to oblige certain correſpondents, and convince them 
that your paper is open to ſpeculations of all forts, than 
to ſpeak your real ſentiments on the ſubjeQ, 

Gentlemen, with reſpect to St. Januarius, his fa- 
mous head, and the liquefaction of his blood, the real 
ſtate of the caſe is this, It may be expreſſed in a very 
few words. The people of Naples were unwilling to 
ſave themſelves, Now, when that is the caſe, was it 
net a very natural reflection for their King to ſuppoſe 
that nothing but a muracle could fave them © This is the 
whole affair which has given riſe to fo many effuſions 
of wit and ſatire; but which, I humbly apprehend, 
coolly conſidered, will be found to be clear logical de- 
duction and ſound argument, 

For my part, Sir, fo far am 1 from deſpiſing the 
agency of miracles, in the ſalvation of a nation, that ] 
heartily wiſh it were in the power of ourſelves to em- 
ploy them, in order to meliorate-our preſent ſituation, 
I know of nothing that can fave us, but a miracle, or a 

ſeries of miracles ; and why, therefore, they ſhould be 
the topics of newſpaper ridicule, ſurpaſſes my com- 
prehenſion. The moſt zealous ſupporters of the war 
aliow that the events of it have been miraculous, my 

ine 
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the French Revolution was 'a miracle, the defeat of the 


Pruſſiaus in 1792 a miracle, the invaſion of Holland a 
miracle, the train of ſucceſſes in 1795 and 1796 mira- 
tles, and the peace concluded by Spain, Pruſſia, Hol- 
land, Sardinia, and the Pope, all miracles of the moſt 
wonderful kind If ſo, then, Gentlemen, why diſ- 
truſt miracles ? When natural means have ceaſed, why 
not try. thoſe which are preternatural ? 

For example, can any thing ſhort of a miracle per- 
ſuade ſome people that if we had not entered into this 
war, if we had remained perfeQly neutral, we ſhould 
at this time have been the richeſt and moſt reſpected 
nation in Europe ? | 

Can any thing ſhort of a miracle perſuade the ſame 
people, that the war was commenced without ſuch a 
knowledge of the enemy, and their ſpirit and reſources, 
as to enable us to carry it on with advantage ? 

Can any thing ſhort of a miracle perſuade the peo- 
ple, that no war whatever defrays its own expenſes, 
that glory is purchaſed at an enormous expenſe, that it 
is even laſ at an enormous expenſe ; and that, whether 
ſucceſsful or not, all that remains of a war is a heavy 
accumulation of debt and taxes ? 

Can, therefore, any thing but a miracle fix this truth 
deeply on the minds of men, that a war which is not 
tor the pureſt purpoſes of ſelf-defence, is the greateſt 
outrage committed againſt the laws of God, and that 
all prayers and ſupplications addreſſed to him under 
other circumſtances are a downright mockery ? 

Again, Gentlemen—Can any thing but a miracle 
convince the people where lies the remedy of all their 
evils, that the public expenditure is wanton, that uſe- 
leſs places and penſions ought to be aboliſhed, that a 
reform in Parliament is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
preſervation of the ſtate, and that all the infringements 
upon the conſtitution have been made by thoſe who were 
appointed to be its guardians ? 
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Can any thing ſhort of a miracle convince our ruler: 
that the ſteps they have taken to promote the ſentiments 
of loyalty, are calculated to produce the very reverſe, 
and to irritate a people whoſe natural diſpoſition is 
orderly, humane, and peaceabl2? 

Can any thing ſhort of a miracle diſpel: the delu- 
fon, which has long been artfully promoted, that the 
French are leſs capable of preſerving the relations of 
peace and amity, than the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, or Spaniſh 
courts ? | | 

Laſtly, Gentlemen, for I am unwilling to take up 
too much of your time, can any thing ſhort of a ni- 
racle preſerve in this country a reſpect for monarchy, 


and the ariſtocratical branch of the conſtitution, when 
the people are daily ſhocked with a diſplay of the 


groſſeſt enormities, the malt ſingular profligacy, and 
the moſt unfeeling licentiouſneſs in perſons and perſon- 
ages, from whom they have been uſed to expect bet- 
ter things—and when the conduct of the French princes 
and nobles, inſtead of a warning, ſeems to be adopted 
as a precedent * | 

I might accumulate many other inſtances, where I 
think the interpoſition of miracles highly neceſſary ; 
but the above will, I truſt, be ſufficient to prove my 
general doctrine, namely, that where people are either 
unable or unwilling by lawful means to do themſelves 
juſtice, to conſult what is for their beſt intereſts, to 
underſtand who are their beſt friends, to take a retro- 
ſpe of the paſt (not that it may be immediately for- 
got again, but) that they may repair their errors as 


much as poflible, and guard againſt the arts and deceit 


which has betrayed them—in ſuch a caſe, if any thing 
but a miracle can ſave them, I ſhould be glad to know 
what itis; and am, Gentlemen, [a 

Your humble ſervant, 


A FRIEND TO MIRACLES. 
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EVILS FROM A PRIZE IN THE LOTTERY. 
vhs [From the Monthly Magazine.] 


MR. EDITOR, | 
A LTHOUGH no man can more eagerly ſtrive than 
| do, to obey the apoſtolic injunRion, “ Live 
peaceably with all men,” yet there is one reſpect in 
which I rank with the diſaffected part of this nation, 
and have feldom failed, for ſeveral years of my life, to 
oppoſe one of the poſitive laws of my country. I al- 
lude now to the State Lottery, and my mode of oppo- 
ition is this. I endeavour to perſuade all my friends, 
»articularly thoſe who think they would have 
ick, to avoid buying tickets, or ſhares of tickets; 
ind although this be abſolutely flying in the face of 
that government which has, in its wifdom, projected 
and commanded this ſcheme of finance, yet I have 
hitherto contrived to ſteer pretty clear of puniſhment, 
becauſe, although there are many clauſes in the a& 
which conſtitutes and appoints a lottery, there is not 
one which compels us to purchaſe tickets. In my op- 
poſition, therefore, I proceed ſecurely, and, what is 
more, I act fairly; for I never repeat my annual ad- 
monitions unleſs at the cloſe of the drawing. There 
are two reaſons why I act thus; firſt, that I may not 
ſeem factious or invidious; and, ſecondly, becauſe at 
the end of a lottery I find many perſons inclined to 
take my advice, who at the beginning of it would 
not liſten to me, . 
But why, you will ſay, am J ſo hoſtile to lotteries? 


[ will anſwer in few words - Becauſe IT once was for- 


tunate, and from that time had to date the miſeries 
from which I am recovering only by very flow degrees; 
for I ſuppoſe I need not tell you, that a war is a very 
unhealthy time for perſons recovering from loſſes in. 
trade. It is a bad time to prick up, as we ſay—it is 
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like ſending a conſumptive pair of lungs into a ſharp 
air, or curing the ague in the fens of Lincolnſhire. 
But to my ſtory, which has been the burden of my 
ſong for ſo many years. 5 | 
You muſt know, Sir, that J began life in the hum. 
ble capacity of a very reſpeQable tallow-chandler, in 
Whitechapel, and carried on for {ome time a very ſnug 
trade. Beſides families and chance cuſtomers, I fur- 
niſhed two hoſpitals with candles, and frequently had 
the honour to throw light on the many ſubjeRs of po- 
litical ſpeculation, which were agitated in a neigh- 
bouring public-houſe. Things went on then, Sir, ex- 
actly as they ſhould do. My profits, if not great, 
were certain ; and, upon the word of a tallow-chan- 
dler, I declare they were honeſt ; for I made it a rule 
to ſtick to the trade price, and never refuſed at Chrilt- 
mas to give my cuſtomers' maids a few ruſh-lights, in 
order to ſhow them how to play whiſk like their maſ- 
ters. As to politics, I went not a jot farther than the 
Nailer Advertiſer enjoined me; and, like a good ſub- 
ject, I had a heart-felt ſatisfaction in the victories of 
my country, eſpecially when they were ſe great as to 
require the aid of my trade to give them an additional 
brilliancy.—My wife aſſiſted me in my buſineſs, as a 
wife ought ; and if any buſineſs called me from home, 
there was ſhe behind the counter, and as attentive as 
myſelf, I kept one maid ſervant, and a boy to carry 
parcels. My two children had got ſuch ſchooling as 
was thought proper for their expectations. I intended 
my ſon to ſucceed me in buſineſs ; and, as for my 
daughter, ſhe would have made an excellent houſe- 


— 


wife, which is all, in my humble opinion, that tradeſ- 


men's daughters ought to be. I paid all pariſh rates 


with pleaſure, and ſerved pariſh offices ſo honeſtly, 
that I do not think I eat more than ws children in all 
my time, which is ſaying a great deal. As to amuſe- 


ments, we never deſired the expenſive ones. Now 
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and then, in very fine weather, I would treat my fa- 
mily to Sadler's Wells, or Barnaby Spa; but as to 
trips by ſea,. we never went farther than Graveſend, 
and carrying our own provilions with us, and coming 


back by the next tide, you mult allow all this was 


very moderate, . 

In this happy ſtate things went on for ſome years. 
All was ſunthine and broad daylight; aye, and good 
broad humour at night with us. But happineſs will have 
an end. There are many ups and downs in life. The 
devil is never tired of the many pranks he plays us 
poor honeſt folks. It happened one day, Sir, that my 
wiſe received a hand- bill about the lottery, wrapt 
ound an ounce of green tea, which we had bought 
to treat the curate of our pariſh with.. What there 
was in this wicked bill I do not now remember,. but 
the woman would not reſt until ſhe had bought a ticket, 
or a fhare of one. I had not been uſed to contradict 
her, and perhaps the devil might enter into me at the 
ſame time, for I believe he generally. prefers a whole 
family when he can get them. The ticket was bought, 
and I had been happy if it had proved a blank; but in 
few days it was pronounced an hundred pound prize. 
A ſecond ticket followed of courſe, and a third; and 
before the lottery had done drawing,. I was maſter of 
hve thouſand pounds ſterling money. This was a 
ſum of which there is no mention in the records of 
our family for ſeveral generations. 
horn a great man without the help of anceſtors, 

But, alas! this wag the beginning of ſorrows and 
evils. My wife now declared war againſt all buſineſs, 


induſtry, and frugality ; and as it was by her advice 1 


bought the ticket, ſhe took the whole merit of our: 
ſucceſs out of the hands of Dame Fortune, and in- 


liſted that we ſhould lay out our money like people of 


faſhion, People of faſhion! Theſe were her very. 
words ; and ſhe added, likewiſe, that ſhe muſt now- 
G 8 3 ſee 


I ſeemed, indeed, 
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ſee a little of the world, and metamorphoſe me and 
my children after her own way, 

Would you believe it, Sir? I cannot fay that I was 
wholly againſt all this, becauſe I could not help feeling 
how much more comfortable it is to have five thouſand 
pounds, than to be daily toiling to make up as many 
hundreds ; but I declare, that if it had not been for 
this money, I never ſhould have thought of becoming 
a man of faſhion, for I had no other notion of ſuch 
at that time, than that they were perſons who required 
long credit. But to proceed—The firſt ſtep my wiſe 
took, was to diſpoſe of our ſtock in trade, and this 
was ealily done, at the loſs of about three hundred 

ounds, for we were very precipitate ; and the buyers 

nowing we could not for ſhame's ſake keep our ſtock 
on hand, reſolved to eaſe us of it in the genteeleſt way 
poſſible ; and I may truly ſay, for the firſt time of my 
life, that my candles were burnt at both ends. This 
being over, my wife diſcovered that there was ſome- 
thing very pernicious in the air of Whitechapel, and 
determined to leave the place, My leafe had fifteen 
years to run, and I ſoon got a tenant who agreed to 
pay me leſs than I was obliged to pay the landlord; 
but this was nothing to a man who, by the ſale of his 
effects, had added a pretty handſome ſum to the above 

five thouſand. | 
After much conſultation (for we found the whims 
of people of faſhion come very naturally), we hired a 
houſe in one of the ſtreets near Palace- yard, becauſe 
it was only 100). a year rent, and was ſo centrical (as 
my wife called it) to the play-houſes, and the palace ! 
By this you will learn, that ſhe knew as much of the 
centre of the play-houſes as ſhe did about the circum- 
| ference of our fortune. But here, however, we fat 
down, and a diſcovery having been made, naturally 
enough I muſt fay, that the furniture of our old houſe 
was not proper even for the ſervants' rooms of our 
| | new 
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new one, we employed an honeſt broker, who fur- 
niſhed us completely from top to bottom, with every 
article in the neweſt taſte. We had carpets which it 
was almoſt hereſy to walk upon; chairs on which I 
dare not fit down without a caution, which deprived 
them of all eaſe ; and tables which were ſcreened, by 
ſtrict laws, from the profane touch of a naked hand. 
Our diſcoveries had now no end. We found that 
tea was not ſo hurtful to the nerves when drank out of 
a ſilver tea-pot, and, ſome how or other, the milk 
and the ſugar derived certain new qualities from being 
contained in veſſels of the ſame metal. I had ſaved 
ſome pounds of my beſt candles from the general fale, 
as I thought -I could uſe my own goods cheaper than 
if I bought them of a ſtranger, who would of courſe 
treat me like a gentleman. But, lack-a-day ! my wife's 
jungs were immediately ſo affected by the ſmell of the 
tallow, that I was obliged to conſign my wares, the 
work of my own hands, to the uſe of the fervants, 
and order wax-lights in their place. | 
You have now ſeen me removed from Whitechapel 
to Palace-yard, my houſe new furniſhed in a faſhion- 
able ſtyle, as handſome and as uſeleſs as money could 
purchaſe. I had hopes I might now be at reſt, and 
enabled to purſue my old plans, and was one night 
ſtepping out in ſearch of ſome friendly public-houſe, 
where I might ſmoke my pipe as uſual, and enjoy the 
luxury of talking politics, and eating a Welſh rabbit; 
but no ſuch thing could be permitted, What! a man 
of my ſtanding ſmoke tobacco! Smoking was a vul- 
gar, beaſtly, unfaſhionable, vile thing. It might do 
very well for Whitechapel, i or the Tower Hamlets, 
but would not be ſuffered in any genteel part of the 
world. And, as for cheeſe, no cheeſe was fit to be 
brought to table but Parmeſan, or perhaps a little Che- 
ſhire ſtewed in claret. Fie, huſband, how could 
you think of tobacco and Welſh rabbits? I am abſo- 
lutely 
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lutely aſhamed of you: at this rate we might as well 


have been living at Whitechapel. ” 
To do my wife juſtice, however, as ſhe deprived 


me of the pleaſure of ſeeing company out of doors, 


ſhe took care to provide me with a ſufficient number 
of viſitors. There were Miſters and Miſtreſſes, Maſ- 
ters and Miſſes, from all parts of St. Margaret's and 
St. John's pariſhes, none of which I had the ſmalleſt 
previous acquaintance with; but my wife always 
maintained, that ſeeing company was the mark of 
faſhionable life, and things had proceeded now too 
far for me to raiſe objections. Indeed, one day drove 
another out of my head, and I began to be reconciled 
to faſhionable life. I thought it mighty pleaſant to 
have new furniture too good for uſe, and new ac- 
+ quaintances of no uſe at all; to drink wines which do 
not agree with one's ſtomach, and to eat of diſhes 
which one does not know the uſe of. We had like- 
wiſe our card-partics, where my wife and 1 ſoon 
learned all the falhionable games. How we played [ 
ſhall not ſay ; but we diſcovered in no long time, that 
it was not Whitechapel play. | 

My two children, you may ſuppoſe, did not eſcape 
the general metamorphoſis ; the boy was diſpatched to 
Eton ſchool, to be brought up with the children of 
other people of fortune; but the girł was kept at home 
to ſee life, and a precious life we led: The morning 
was the molt innocent part of it, for we were then 
faſt aſleep ; and yet, Sir, you cannot think how difh- 
cult it was to calt off old cuſtoms, for 1 frequently 


awoke at ſix or ſeven o'clock, and would have got up, 


had not my wife reminded me that it was unfaſhion- 
able, and aſked, “ What muſt the ſervants think?“ — 


Aye, Sir, and even ſhe, with all her new quality, 


would ſometimes diſcoyer the old leaven of White- 
chapel. One night, when a lady ſaid the believed it 
would rain, my wife anſwered, perhaps it mought. 

| Another 
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Another time, on ſeeing a great man go to the Houſe | 


of Lords, although ſhe had with her at that moment 
one of the firſt people of faſhion in the Broad Sanctu- 
ary, ſhe exclaimed, © There's a go!” 

Pride, however, will have a fall. Grandeur muſt 
one day or other expire in the ſocket. My wife was 
now ſeized with a ſtrange diſorder, the nature of which 
[ cannot better explain, than by ſaying, that ſhe loſt 
the uſe of both her feet and legs, and could not go out 
unleſs in a carriage. This was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe, when at home, or even on a viſit, ſhe never 
could fit a minute in one place, but was perpetually 
running up and down, She threw out broad hints, 
therefore, that a carriage muſt be had, and a carriage 
therefore was procured ; but mark the conſequences : 
two ſervants were added to our former number. To 
be ſure, every body muſt have a coachman and a foot- 
man. Our buſineſs was now, to uſe our homely 
phraſe, “ as good as done,” and what little the town 
left, was fully accompliſhed by a viſit to Brighton, and 
another to Tunbridge. 

Here, Sir, is a blank in my hiſtory, which I ſhall 
fill up no otherwiſe than by informing you, that I 
took the advantage of an inſolvent act, and by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome friends, who did not deſert me when 


| deſerted them, I am once more quietly ſet down in my 


old ſhop, completely cured of my violent fit of gran- 
deur. I am now endeavouring to repair my affairs as 
well as I can, but I cannot hold my head ſo high. They 
are perpetually aſking me at the club, What my 
t'other end of the town friends would have ſaid in ſuch 
and ſuch a caſe?“ and as I go to church on Sundays, 
I ſometimes hear the neighbours ſaying, “ Aye, there 
goes the man that got the cine. ome, Sir, 
tor the benefit of all ſuch unfortunately lucky men as 
myſelf, I hope you will give this a place in your Ma- 
gazine. I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
Whitechapel High Street, Mar. 10, 1798. Davip Dir. 
OD 
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ODE TO Mx coNTRT. 


M DCC ACVIITI, 


From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.) 


. 


RITONS ! hands and hearts prepare; 
The angry tempeſt threatens nigh, 
Deep-ton'd thunders roll in air, 8 
Lighitnings th wart the livid (ky ; 
Throne upon the winged ſtorm, 
Fell DEsoLATio rears her ghaſtly form, 
Waves her black ſignal to her hell- born brood, 
And lures them thus with promis'd blood: 


. . 


« Drive, my ſons, the ſtorm amain ! 
Lo! the hated, envied land, 
Where PitTY and Ox DER reign, „ 
And FREEDOM dares maintain her ſtand. 
Have ye not ſworn, by night and hell, 
Theſe from the earth for ever to expel ? 
Ruſh on, reſiſtleſs, to your deſtin'd prey ; 
Death and rapine point the way.” 


\ WY 


Barros! ſtand firm! with ſtout and dauntleſs heart 
Meet unappall'd the threat'ning boaſter's rage; 
Yours is the great, th' unconquerable part 
For your lov'd hearths and altars to engage, 
And facred LIBERTY, more dear than life— 
Yours be the triumph in the glorious ſtrife. 
Shall theft and murder braver deeds excite 


Than honeſt ſcorn of ſhame and heavenly love of right? 


8. 2. 
Turn the bright hiſtoric page! 
Still in glory's tented field 
Alhion's arms for many an age 


Have taught proud Gallia's bands to yield. 
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Are not we the ſons of thoſe 

Whoſe ſteel-clad fires purſu'd the inſulting foes 
E'en to the centre of their wide domain, 

And bow'd them to a Briton's reign ? (1) 


A. 3. 
Kings in modeſt triumph led, 


Grac'd the $aBLE VicToR's arms: (2) 
His conquering lance, the battle's dread ;— 
His courteſy the conquer'd charms. 
The lion-heart ſoft pity knows, 
To raiſe with ſoothing cares his proſtrate foes ; 
The vanquiſh'd head true valour ne'er oppreſt, 
Nor ſhunu'd to ſuccour the diſtreſt. 
E. 2. 
Spirit of great ELIZABETH! jaſpire 
High thoughts, high deeds, worthy our ancient fame; 
Breathe through our ardent ranks the patriot fire, 
Kindled at Freedom's ever- hallow'd flame; 
Baffled and ſcorn'd, th' Iberian tyrant found, 
Though halt a world his iron ſceptre bound, 
The gallant Amazon could ſweep away, 
Arm'd with her people's love, th' © Invincible” array. (3% 
$. 
The Bor Usus (4) firmly held 
The ſword, by ſplendid treaſons gain'd 
And Gallia's fiery genius quell'd, 
And Spain's preſumpiuous claims reſtrain'dy 
When luſt of ſway by Flattery fed, (5) 
To veat'rous deeds the youthtul monarch led, 
In the full low of Victory's ſwelling tide 
BRITAIN check'd his pow'r and pride. 


K . 


» To the great BaTAvian's name (5) 

Cenſcieſs hymns of triumph raiſe! 
Scourge of tyrants, let his fame 

Live in ſongs of gratetul praiſe. - 


(„ Hex. VI. crowned at Paris. The Brick Paiscs. 
.(3) The 5paniſh Armada. 4 Crivsk CROMWELL. 
(s) Louis XIV (6) Witte III. 
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Thy turrets, Buena (7), glittering to the ſun, * 1 
Tell of bright fields from warlike Gallia won; 
Tell how the mighty monarch mourn'd in vain 
His impious wiſh the world to chain. - 
E. 3. 
And ye, fam'd heroes, late retir'd to Heaven, ] 
Whoſe ſetting glories ſtill the ſkies illume, 
Bend from the bliſsful ſeats to virtue given— ( 
Avert your long-defended country's doom. 
Earth from her utmoſt bounds ſhall wondering tell On 
How victory's meed ye gain'd, or conquering fell; Th, 
BxTTAIx's dread thunders bore from pole to pole, 
Wherever man is found, or refluent oceans, rolk We 


FLY 


8. 4. 
Names embalm'd in Honour's ſlirine, 7 
Sacred to immortal praiſe, 
Patterns of glory, born to ſhine ( 
In breathing arts or pictur'd lays : 
See WoLFE by yielding numbers preſt, . On 
Expiring ſmile, and ſink on Victory's breaſt! 
See Miuclen's plains and Biſcay's billowy bay Ws, 
Deeds of deathleſs fame diſplay. 12 


A. 4. 


Oh! tread with awe the ſacred gloom, & 
Patriot Virtue's laſt retreat; 
Where Glory on the trophied tomb \ 
Joys their merit to repeat; 
There CHATHAM lies, whoſe maſter hand Be 
Guided through ſev'n bright years the mighty band, 
That round Ji urn, where grateful Memory weeps, . 
Each in his hallow'd marble ſleeps. Pure 


E. 4. \ 


Her brand accurs'd when Civil Diſcord hurl'd, (8) 
þ Bk1TAIN alone th' united world withſtood, 

k Rob NE his fortune-favour'd ſails unfurl'd, 

And led three nations” chiefs to ThHAMEs's flood. 


| (7) Blenheim, Ramilics, &c. &c, (8) American War. 
b Firm 
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Firm on his roc# the veETER an, HERO (9) ſtands; | 
Beneath his feet unheeded thunders roar ; | 
Smiling in ſcorn he lees the glittering bands | 
| 


Fly with repulſe and ſhame old Ca/e's hopeleſs ſhore, 
De . 
Heirs or partners of Heir toils, 
Matclileſs heroes ſtill we own ; 
Crown'd with honourable ſpoils 
From the leagued nations won, 
On their high prows they proudly ſtand 
The godlike guardians of their native land) 
Lords of the mighty deep triumphant ride, 
Wealth and victory at their fide. 
* 
Loyal, bold, and generous bands, 
Strenuous in their country's cauſe, 
Guard their cultivated lands, 
Their altars, liberties, and laws. 
On his firm deep-founded throne 
Great Beuxsw1Ck fits, a name to fear unknown; ſ 
With brow eret commands the glorions trite, | 
Unaw'd, and prodigal of life. 


Sons of fair Fr :gbom's long-deicended line, 
To(ar:a's voke ſhall Bxrroxs bend the neck? 
No: in her cauſe though fate and hell combine 
To burv ail in univerſal wreck, 
': this fair iſle to make one dreary waſte, 
er greatneſs in her rains only trac'd.— 
„commerce, arms, funk iu one common grave-— 
1;e man who dares to die, will never live 2 flare. 


7 


(9) Lord HeATHEFIELDO 


Far. 


Firm 
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' ADVANTAGES OF ADMIRAL NELSON'S 
VICTORY. 


{From the Morning Chronicle.} 


TO THE PRINTER. 
SIR, | 

WW HILE every paragraphiſt is juſtly noticing the 
immenſe public advantages which await the iſſue 
of the late moſt glorious victory, may I be permitted 
to make a few moral reflections on the important ſub- 
ject? This momentous event clearly ſhows what weak- 
judging mortals we are.— Firſt, we were mightily cen- 
ſorious of the Marine Department, becauſe'the Toulon 
fleet were ſuffered to fail at all. Now, had we blocked 
it up, we ſhould not only have preſerved their fleet, 
but remained ourſelves in a ſtate of unprofitable acti- 
vity ; whereas, by ſuffering them to go upon their 
Dutxetical expedition, we have in a manner entrapped 
them, and got nearly the whole of their ſhips into our 
poſſeſſion. Next, had we not ſuffered the Toulon 
fleet to tranſmit the Here and Army of Italy to the 
precious ſhores of Egypt, we might probably have 
been ourſelves troubled with the company of that 
freebooter and his plundering hordes. It was pro- 
videntially, therefore, that he was left by NELSON to 
- aſſured deſtruction, to be devoured by locuſts, eroco- 
diles, peſtilence, famiſhed in the deferts, or drowned 
in the Red Sea, inſtead of having invaded this coun- 
try, according to their original avowed determination. 
I am inclined to think, moreover, that all new-fangled 
republics, ſuch as the Helvetic, Ciſalpine, Ligurian, 
Roman, Batavian, &c. either incorporated, or merely 
in alliance with the Great Nation, heartily rejoice like- 
wiſe that this mock Alexander, with his banditti, have 
been permitted to tranſport themſelves to a region 

whence they probably never will return, 
Again, 
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Again, we were for a while greatly diſcontented, 
becauſe NELSON did not meet with and engage the 
French fleet previous to their landing the troops in 
Egypt: but who will pretend to ſay, had, it been 
otherwiſe, that an engagement at ſea would have been 
half ſo deciſive and brilliant as the one which fame is 
proclaiming over the world, and hiitory buſy-to record 
to the lateſt poſterity ? Befides, not meeting the enemy 
before they landed BuoxarPARTE in Egypt, has ſub- 
jected the French to numerous difficulties and em- 
barraſſments: it was the mean of opening the eyes of 
the Divan, their declaring war, and produced the al- 
liance and co-operation of the Porte with Ruſſia, and, 
in all probability, a confederacy of all the European 
potentates (even Spain) to curb republican inſolence! 
A confederacy ſo powerful cannot but divert the at- 
tention of the enemy from this country ; and as the 
value of property is, politically ſpeaking, in propor- 
tion to our national ſecurity (eſpecially the great 
funded property), the late victory may be pronounced 
to render every ſpecies of property (whether landed, 
funded, wharfed, warehouſed, or ſhipped) cent. per 
cent, more yaluable than laſt year, when the whole 
force and energy of the enemy were totally directed 
againſt this country, and an invaſion was hourly ex- 
peed. Upon the whole, judging d po/teriori, from 
a combination of circumſtances and events which at- 
tended this great victory, I am clearly of opinion with 
the late Mr, Poe, 


% Whatever is, is right.“ 


Being in principle then an Optimiſt, and a convert to 
that gentleman's moral principles, I ſign my name 


' PONTIFEX. 


_ DANGERS 
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DANGERS FROM LEVELLING PRINCIPLES, 
{From the Telegraph.] 


——U—— — 


e The toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of the courtier, 
he galls his kibe.“ SuAKESTEAR. 


TO THE MANAGERS, 
_ GENTLEMEN, 
I WAS always of opinion, that the alarm ſpread i in 
this country by our vigilant Miniſters was well- 
founded, as far as reſpected the propagation of demo- 
cratic principles. I therefore joined that virtuous and 
candid body of men who aſſembled at the Crown and 
Anchor, to reſiſt Republicans and Levellers, and I re- 
mained with them till our worthy Preſident, riding a 
little too faſt through a foreſt with which he was totally 
unacquainted, knocked his head againſt the /runk of a 
tree *, and then we were all diſperſed like ſheep with- 
out a ſhepherd. | 
Notwithſtanding the diſſolution of this ſociety, I 


ſee every day more and more reaſon to ſuſpect the pro- - 


- Pagation of /evelling doctrines; and there are two Cir- 
cumſtances which have lately occurred, and are, I 
think, deciſive on this point.—The one is, the great 
freedoms the newſpapers, and yours not excepted, 
take with PEOPLE OF FASHION:: and ſecondly, the 
inclination ſhown by the vULGAR to imitate people of 
taſhion. If a levelling ſyſtem is to be eſtabliſhed, Gen- 
tlemen, it ſignifies little whether we level up or dewn, the 
ſame conſequences will follow. £quality will be eſta- 
bliſhed whether a Lord be as drunk as a drayman, or a 
drayman as drunk as a Lord; whether a Counteſs be as 
unfaithful as a carman's wiſe, or a carman's wife be as 
unfaithful as a Counteſs. But to come more particu- 

larly to the point : 


tee 
* 


— 


* Apparently an alluſion to a pamphlet wiitten by Mr. Reeves, 
which {ubjected him to a trial for a libcl. l 
1 1! 
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In the firſt place, the great freedoms taken by the 
newſpapers with the conduct of PEOPLE OF FASHION 
is a proof of democracy. It amounts indeed, at firſt ſight, 
to only finding fault ; but, Gentlemen, the difference 
betwixt finding fault with a man for doing an action, 
and preventing his doing it, is merely a queſtion of 
power, and not of inclination ; and therefore it is but 
fair to conclude, that thoſe who cenſure the genteel 
vices of people of faſhion, would put it out of their 
power to commit them, if they could. Here is there- 
fore half of the crime, the malicious intention. If the 
French levellers were worſe than ourſelves, it was 
merely becaufe they had the other half, the power, 
and reduced their proſtitutes of quality to the level of 
common proſtitutes ; a thing not ſo difficult to do as 
ſome people may imagine. It is only taking away 
titles, and giving things their proper names, and the 
buſineſs is done, 

But, Gentlemen, in the name of every thing dear to 
us, are the papers to be permitted to take ſuch liberties? 
Are the ſecrets of perſons of faſhion to be treated with 
the ſneer of contempt, or the more dangerous language 
of ſerious argument? Are all diſtinctions to be abo- 
liſhed, and they whoſe great diſtinctions, and, feem- 
ingly, whoſe only ambition it ts, to be vicious with 
impunity, to be licentious without control, and to be 
ridiculous without notice? Are they to be held up to the 
ſcorn of every petty ſhopkeeper and tradeſman? Is an 
affair F gallantry to be called by the abominable name 
of adul ? cannot ſtain my paper with it. Are the 
fuftuating ſenſibilities and ſentimental varieties of the 
tender paſſion to be ſubmitted to the reviſal, to be at- 
tacked by the obloquy of common people ? What is 
worſe, to be meaſured, eſtimated, and gauged by 
twelve fellows, whoſe only merit is, that they keep a 
houſe, a ſhop, and perhaps the ten commandments? Gen- 
tlemen, what mult be the conſequences of ſuch innova- 

H H 3 tions? 
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tions? Surely I need urge very little to convince yon i me 
that a levelling practice cannot be far off, when we take | pe 
ſuch rides to eſtabliſh the principle. | to 
And, Gentlemen, this hath actually followed—It con- thi 
ſtitutes my ſecond proof of the dangers ariſing from | Ze 
democracy; namely, „ the inclination ſhown by the ||| «« 
vulgar to imitate perſons of faſhion.” The excluſive Ian 
monopoly of genteel vices is annulled. The whole range 
of this valuable trade is laid open, and the tranſaQtions I the 
Which uſed to be confined to SQUARES are now fre- reg 
quently performed in ALLE YS. View a COUNTEss fal 
who has diſtinguiſhed herſelf in the annals of gal- I pre 
Iantry, who has done nothing but what ſhe thought the ves 
might do by privilege; ſtrip her, Gentlemen, of her finery, I an 
and, I am ſorry to ſay it, you will find twenty women || wh 
in Wapping who are not one whit worſe or better | co: 
than her, Is this nothing? Seemeth it ſo ſmall a I pul 
matter to be incorporated with the maſs of vulgar, 
ſhocking wretches? To be abuſed like a trull, to be 
pelted like a pickpocket, and have no other epithets 
applied than what are applied to the loweſt inhabitants 
of Whitechapel? 
Gentlemen. I did not think I ſhould live to fee this; I 
did nct think I ſhould live to be told that there are no 
diſtinctions in manners; that what one may do another 
may do; and that perſons of faſhion and perſons of V 
no faſhion, who ac alike, ſhould be ?reetedalike, Gentle- fore 
men, I have ſeen a frumjet baniſhed from a town witha I lea, 
label on her breaſt; but ſhe was a poor, low, con- me 
temptible wretch, whom nobody cared for—I have I fa 
Teen a diſfurber of the peace of families pelted with dead I} the 
cats, brickbats, and other miſſile weapons; but he An 
too was of the loweit order, ſo bad as to be fit only by 
for a ſoldier. But do I live to hear that perſons of I Ho 
faſhion are threatened with the pillary, that the free- If dun 
ſpirited indulgences of a woman of quality are to be 
ſubjected to a reviſal of a mob; and that there is no 
more 
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more ſafety in a Pavilion at Brighton than under a 
pent-houſe at Billingſgate? Gentlemen, if ſuch things are 
to be tolerated in a free country, we are undone, On 
this ſcheme of things, to borrow an expreſſion from a 
beautiful and ſublime writer, a Dutcheſs or Counteſs 
eis but a woman, a woman is but an animal, and 
an animal not of the highelt order.” 

There has not been in my time ſuch an attack upon 
the privileged diſorders ; and I hope, with the ſincereſt 
regard for perſons of faſhion, that means may yet be 
fallen upon to gag this undiltinguiſhing: monſter, who 
preſumes to pry into the families of the great, to re- 
veal their ſecrets, to comment upon their conduct, 
and to invade that ſacred law of the upper orders, 
which expreſsly ſays, „“ that a perſon of rank may 
commit any folly he or ſhe pleaſes, in defiance of 
public opinion.“ 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your humble ſervant, 
AN ARISTOCRAT-. 


INSECTS. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


E underſtand that a new-made P—y C 


r has, 


fore the Ræyal Hociety at the next meeting of that 
learned body, moſt ſcientifically claſſed and arranged 
the ſeveral inſects which have been lately found to 
[warm in molt of the public offices at the welt end of 
the town, with a view to their future deſtruction. 
Among thoſe which are expected to be firſt extirpated 
by the laudable exertions of the learned and Right 
Hon. Gentleman, is the varniſex ſcarabeus, or tumble- 
dung-bectle *, with which a certain pit near the Trea- 


— —  — — 


_—_—Y 
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See Encycl. Brit. vol. xvi. p. 693, where the above account of 
!'s employment may be found, 


ſury 


in a paper lately written by him to be read be- 
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ſury is much infeſted; this deſtructive inſe& was 
originally a native of America ; it is ſuppoſed to have 
made its firſt appearance in this country about the end 
of the American war. It is generally ſeen where an 
dirty work is going forward, making ſmall pellets, 
or balls, of ai:y filth that happens to fall in its way, 
in each of which it depoſits an egg; and it is fo inde- 
fatigable in this employment, that it is imagined the 
greater part of the grubs and worms with which the 
quarter above alluded to has of late years been ſo 
much over-run, has been the offspring of its truitful 
labours. | 

The Right Hon. Gentleman, from his great ſkill in 
inſect-hunting, having been very ſucceſsful formerly 
in catching, for his own private uſe, great numbers 
of the golden chafers that once uſed to be fo plentiful 
at the Bank and Treaſury, was, it is ſaid, raifed to his 
Preſent dignity, in hopes of his proving eminently 
uſeful to Adminiſtration in taking them for the benefit 
of the public, to be employed among the ways and 
means for carrying on the war. But unfortunately, 
about the time of his elevation, they ſuddenly diſap- 
peared from both places. Whether they had the ſa- 
gacity to diſcover the ſcheme for .converting them all 
into paper, is unknown. Certain i is, that very few 
have been taken, and ſcarcely any of them are to be 
now ſcen, Great numbers, however, were ſome time 
ſince obſerved directing their flight towards Germany, 
from whence it is conjectured none of them will ever 


return. 
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THE RECANTATION: AN ODE. 


BY S. T. COLERIDGE, 
[From the Morning Peft.] 


I. 
YE clouds, that far above me float and pauſe, 


W hoſe pathleſs march no mortal may control ! 


Ye ocean waves, that, whereſoe'er you roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 
Ye woods that liſten to the night-bird's finging 
Midway the ſmooth and per'lous ſteep reclin'd; 
Save when your own imperious branches ſwinging, 
Have made a ſolemn muſic of the wind ! 
Where, like a man belov'd by God, 
Through glooms which never woodman trod, 
How oft purſuing fancies holy 
By moonlight way o'er flow'ry weeds I wound, 
Inſpir'd beyond the gueſs of folly, 


By each rude ſhape, and wild unconquerable ſound } 


O ye loud waves, and O ye foreſts high, 
And O ye clouds that far above me ſoar d! 
Thou riſing ſun! thou blue rejoicing ſky ! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free, 
Bear witneſs for me whereſoe'er you be, 
With what deep worſhip I have ſtill ador'd 
The ſpirit of divineſt Liberty ! 


11. 
When France in wrath her giant limbs uprear'd, 
And with that oath, that ſmote earth, air, and ſea, 


Stamp'd her ſtrong feet, and faid ſhe would be free, 


Bear witneſs for me how I hop'd and fear'd ! 
With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Unaw'd I ſang amid a laviſh band: 
And when to whelm the diſenchanted nation, 
Like fiend embattled by a wizard's wand, 
The monarchs march'd in evil day, 
And Britain join'd the dire array ! 
Though dear her ſhores, and circling ocean, 
Though many friendſhips, many youthful loves, 
Had ſwoln the patriot emotion, 
And flung a magic light v'cr all her hills and groves, 


Yet 
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Yet ſtill my voice unalter'd ſang defeat 
To all that brav'd the tyrant-quelling lance, 

And ſhame too long delay'd, and vain retreat ! 
For ne'er, O Liberty! with partial aim 
dimm'd thy light, or damp'd thy holy flame; 

But bleſt the Pæans of deliver'd France, 
And hung my head, and wept at Britain's name. 


- Ee 2 WR 


171. 
„And what,” I ſaid, (though blaſphemy's loud ſcream, 
With that ſweet muſic of deliv'rance . 
Though all the fierce and drunken paſſions wove 
A dance more wild than ever maniac's dream? 
Ye ſtorms that round the dawning eaſt aſſembled, 
Ihe ſun was riſing, though you hid his light! FRY 
And when to ſooth my ſoul, that hop'd and trembled, 
The diſs'nance ceas d, and all ſeem'd calm and bright; N m. 
When France, her front deep-ſcar'd and gory, to it. 
Conceal'd with cluſt'ring wreaths of glory; 
When inſupportably advancing, 
er arm made mock'ry of the warrior's camp, 8 
While timid looks of fury glancing 

DomesTic Txt asox, cruſh'd beneath her fatal ſtamp, 

Writh'd like a wounded dragon in his gore ;” 

Then I reproach'd my fears that would not flee, 

« And ſoon,” I faid, + ſhall Wiſdom teach her lore, 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan! 
And conqu'ring by her happineſs alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be free, [5 
Till love and joy look round, and call the earth the 

own.” 

IV. | 

Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive thoſe dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 
From bleak Helvetia's icy caverns ſent 
T hear thy groans upon her blood-ſtain'd ſtreams ! 
Heroes that for your peaceful country periſhi'd, 
And ye, that flying ſpot the mountaia ſnows 
With bleeding wounds, forgive me that I cheriſh'd 
One thought that ever bleſt your cruel foes ! 
To ſcatter rage and trait'rous guilt 
Where Prack lier jealous home had built; 
A patr! 
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A patriot race to diſinherit 
Of all that made their ſtormy wilds ſo dear; 
And with inexpiable ſpirit 
To taint the bloodleſs freedom of the mountaineer— 
O France! that mockeſt Heav'n, adult'rous, blind, 
And patient only in pernicious tolls ! 
Are theſe thy boaſts, champion of human kind! 
To mix with kings in the low luſt of ſway, 
Yell in the hunt, and ſhare the murder'd prey ? 
28 T' inſult the ſhrine of Liberty with ſpoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray ! 
v. 
e Te 5 


The fifth ſtanza, which alluded to the African flave-trade, as con- 

ducted by this country, and to the preſent Miniftry and their ſup- 

ed, porters, has been omitted; and would have been omitted without 

right 1M remark, if the commencing lines of the ſixth ſtanza had not referred 
to it.] 
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VI, 
Shall I with eſe my patriot zeal combine? 
No, Afric, no! They ſtand before my ken, 
Loath'd as th' hyznas, that in murky den 
Whine o'er their prey, and mangle while they whine ! 
Divinett Liberty! with vain endeavour 
Have I purſued thee many a weary hour 
But thou nor ſwell'ſt the victor's ſtrain ; nor ever 
Didſt breathe thy foul in forms of human pow'r. 
1 Alike from all, howe'er they praiſe thee, 
h the (Nor pray'r nor boaſtful name delays thee,) 
Alike from Prieſthood's harpy minions, 
And factious Blaſphemy's obſcener ſlaves, 
Thou ſpeedeſt on thy ſubtle pinions 
To hve amid the winds, and move upon the waves! 
And there I felt thee—on that ſea-cliff's verge, 
Whole pines, ſcarce travell'd by the breeze above, 
Had wade one murmur with the diſtant ſurge. 
Yes! while I ſtood and gaz'd, my temples bare, 
And ſhot my being through earth, ſea, and air, 
Poſſeſſing all things with intenſeſt love, 
O Liberty, my ſpirit felt thee there! 
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EXTRAORDINARY LECTURES. 
[From the Telegraph.) 


THE CELEBRATED DR. -PITTBOAR, 
Maſter of Arts, Profeſſor of Humanity, Teacher of 
Modern Hiſtory, Doctor of Wars, Grand Arith- 
metician, able Financier, Public Orator, Holy In- 
quiſitor, &c. &c. &e. 


Makes known ta the Univerſe at large, 
That he is preparing a courſe of miraculous Lectures, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL MANKIND, 
The Doctor having already been honoured by the 


approbation, admiration, and eſteem of every court of 
Europe, is now determined to adapt his wonderful dil- 
coveries 

TO THE MEANEST CAPACITIES. 


SYLLABUS, - 


EXTRAVAGANCE,—A diſſertation on neceſſary ex- 
penditure will prove its utility, and that the debts of 
a Prince are a princely bleſſing. ' 

DuTy.—A proper explanation of it will be given, 
as expreſſive of tithes, taxes, and other burdens. 

ASTRONOMY,—The Doctor undertakes to diſprove 
all that Sir Iſaac Newton ever aſſerted to be true. He 
has diſcovered the grand principle of attraction to be 
GOLD. He alſo maintains that he can move the globe 
at his pleaſure. 

CorrueTION.—He will expatiate on this topic in a 
moſt amuſing manner, proving that it is a general 
benefit, and particularly neceſſary in theſe revolutionary 
times. 

CourTts.—The Doctor will ſhow all the courts of 
Europe in a brilliant point of view, particularly thoſe 
of Sardinia, Rome, Naples, and Vienna. 
ALGEBRA. 
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ALG EBRA.— In this ſcience he pronounces himſelf 
to be ſuperexcellent; for he conſiders all quantities as 


granted, and undertakes to pay off the national debt, 


and eſtabliſh general happineſs, by X plus folly plus 
murder plus plunder plus, alarm—1 50, 00, ooo —0. 

BRITAIN.— The Doctor will on this ſubject exert 
his faculties in a moſt captivating manner. He will 
treat copiouſly on the local advantage of the iſland, its 
extent, population, humane laws, excellent conſtitu- 
tion, the purity of its Parliament, and the general 
benevolence and moderation of its government. To 
which he will add a learned diſſertation on the hum- 
bugability of its inhabitants. | 

AMBITION.—He will ſhow this paſſion to be the 
choiceſt gift of Heaven; and that the peace, welfare, 
and felicity of the world are of little importance when 


put in competition with the lofty and ſublime views of 


any favoured individual, 

BRAIN.— He will convince every body that in this 
happy country, and under the exifting circumſtances, 
brains are nearly uſeleſs, and that the fewer of them 
any man has, the better for himſelf. 

BaRRACKS,—He will moſt ſatisfactorily explain 
the proper mode of fortifying theſe fortreſſes, that 
they may on all occaſions be impregnable to the do- 
meſtic enemy. 


CArABILITY,—The Doctor will exemplify it in 


the conduct of the preſent wiſe Adminiſtration. 


The whole will conſtantly conclude 
WITH A GRAND DANCE 
OF SAVAGES, 
AND THE POPULAR ANTHEM OF 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 


V ivant Rex & Regina. 
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OURSELVES. 
TFrom the Courier) 


1 LAY it down, Mr. Printer, as a maxim, that every 

man is pleaſed with himſelf, and ſees deformity and 
uglineſs only in others, who repay him the compliment 
in exactly the ſame coin. The fall men thank their 
ſtars that they are not ſhort, and likely to be loſt in a 
crowd. The ſhort men are happy that they can eſcape 
many thumps on the head by entering doors of con- 
tracted dimenſions, and that they are in no danger of 
ſpoiling their head-dreſs by coming in contact with the 
roof of a coach. The fat man thinks there is ſome- 
thing jolly and ſleek, and corporation-like, in his frame; 
while the /:ving ſkeleton would not carry about ſuch an 
unwieldy protuberance for the world. The fat man 
tells the thin one, that he is a walking thread-paper, a 
ramrod for a cannon, and may be blown away by the 
gentleſt zephyr. The lean one retorts, that Mr. Tun- 
belly is a mere animated hogſhead, a larder well reple- 
niſhed for the worms, and laughs to ſee with what dif- 
ficulty he gets through a crowd, or clears the pa/eſſe; 
in the fields. | 

Ugly people are remarkably well pleaſed with them- 
ſelves. He that has a face that would be dangerous 
for a pregnant woman to look at, thanks God he is 
not marked with the ſmall-pox. Another, whoſe face 
is furrowed and marked like a county map, 1s exceed- 
ingly happy that he has not the nal of ſuch a one, 
which is only fit to be the index of a ſun-dial, The 
handſome man, I need ſcarce remark, is wonderfully 
pleaſed with his fine form; while little Hump-bacł and 
Bandy-legs praiſes the Lord that he has-eſcaped the im- 
putation of being a fortune-hunter, 


Young and old are cqually pleaſed, —The young 
pride 
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pride themſelves in health, agility, activity, and all 
the pleaſing hopes peculiar to that time of life. The 
gentleman who has paſſed his grand climacteric, bids 
every body remark how well he becomes his years; 
aſks if they ever knew ſo healthy-looking an old man ; 
and in all his ſtories adds ten or a dozen years to his 
age. Before a certain time of life we wiſh to conceal 
our age, After ſixty, we are fond of revealing it, 
and giving ourſelves credit for a few more years. A 
maiden aunt of mine was ſo pleaſed at having ſurvived 
the laſt great froſt in her fixty-fifth year, that ſhe has 
lived fifteen years more ſince, and if ſhe eſcapes the 
preſent moiſt and foggy winter, intends next ſpring to 
make a daſh at ninety-/even—and bids me attend to the 
circumſtance in caſe J ſhould ſurvive her—but, be- 
tween ourſelves, Mr. Printer, I think it is a curſed 
ſin to tell a lie upon the plate of a coffin, If ſhe will 
oblige me by dying next year, and will be content with 
ſeventy-two or three, well and good; if not—l ſay no 
more. 

Then, Sir, why all this grumbling and growling 
about our fituations? Every man, I repeat it, is pleaſed 
with his own. Nay, we even glory in our diſeaſes. 
No man but thinks his gout a more dignitied and re- 
ſpectable diſorder than the rheumatiſm ; and the poſ- 
ſeſſor of a cough is as well pleaſed as any man, becauſe 
it lubjects him to a number of kind inquiries. I know 
two men who had the misfortune to diſlocate each 


ſhoulder; ſo far they are equal: but the diſpute is,. 


which met with the accident in the moſt gentecl way. 
The one fell from his horſe while attempting to keep 
up with the ſtag on the Eaſter-hunt—the other received 
a blow from a Cheſhire cheeſe, weighing fifty pounds, 
which a cheeſemonger's ſervant was toſſing from the 
cart into the ſhop. The former, of courſe, inſiſts upon 
the dignity of his fall, and very properly thinks that 
it is beneath a man of courage to die by a cheeſe. 

| TH I. ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude with a ſhort ſtory. A Highwayman 
and a Chimney-ſweep were going to be hanged at the 
ſame time; when they came to the place of execution, 
the highwayman puſhed Socterbin out of the way, and 
bid him keep his diſtance ; Sooterkin, with proper ſpi- 
rit, replied “ D—me, if I do—1 have as good a 
right to be here as you.“ 
I am, Sir, 

SELF-SATI1SFIED, 


APRIL DAY. 
[From the Morning Poſt, April 2, 1798.] 
YESTERDAY being the firſt of April, various were 


* the employments of different perſons in this me- 
tropolis: Mr. Pitt was engaged upon a plan for paying 
off the national debt in fifteen years; and Meſſrs. Can- 
ning and Hawkeſbury debated which would be the moſt 
pleaſant road to march to Paris. Some gentlemen 
were engaged in quieting Ireland by fire and ſword, 
while others were reſtoring tranquillity to Scotland by 
the point of the bayonet. The friends of Miniſters 
were winning the hearts of the people by accuſing them 
of Jacobiniſm and diſaffetion; and large commercial 
companies were eſtabliſhing their credit by refuſing to 
pay with any thing but paper. In faſhionable life, 
ladies of high rank were vowing to lay aſide their pomp 
and extravagance, on account of the aſſeſſed taxes; and 
the Counteſs of B pledged herſelf never more to 
touch a card. 

Yeſterday being the firſt of April, the wags amuſed 
themſelves, according to immemorial uſage, with the 
credulity of John Bull. 

A vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled at Deptford, to 
ſee Lord Lonſdale's man of war launched; but his 


Lordihip did not condeſcend to indulge them. 


All 


. 
willi 
from 


All Weſtminſter flocked to St. James's church, to be 
preſent at the marriage of the Caledonian Duke and 
Mrs. E—n; but to the great aſtoniſhment of the con- 
gregation, Mr, B—t forbad the banns. 

Nine and thirty ſilverſmiths met at Mr. Pollen's“ 
houſe, to bid for his plate. It was placed in one ſcale; 
female honour and Britiſh beauty were placed, in the 
other; the balance trembled in the ſteward's hand, 
when the maſter broke in, kicked the beam, and aided 
by Lord Temple, with a huge fake in his hand, drove 
them all into the ſtreet. | 

Mr. Pitt gave notice, that if all the landholders in 
Great Britain would come to him with their right 
hand pockets full of gold, he would fill their Jef7. 
Never were known ſuch whipping, ſpurring, and 
driving to Downing-ſtreet. When they were all aſ- 
ſembled, he very gravely emptied one pocket into the 
other, and aſked them if he kept his word. 


An APRIL FooL, 
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THE ENTAIL.—A FABLE. 8 
BY THE LATE EARL OF ORFOR D. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


JN a fair ſummer's radiant morn, 
A BuTTERFLY divinely born, 

Whole lineage dated from the mud 

Of Noah's or Deucalion's flood, 

Long hov'ring round a perfum'd lawn, 
By various guſts of odour drawn, 

At laſt eſtablith'd his repoſe 

On the rich boſom of a roſe. 

The palace pleas d the lordly gueſt ; 
What inſet own'd a prouder neſt? 


* th 


The youthful Mr. Pollen declared in the Senate that he would 
willingly ſacrifice every thing valuable to prevent the Britiſh maids 


from being raviſhed, 
11.3 The 
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THE ENTAIL. 


The dewy leaves luxurious ſhed : 


Their balmy eſſence o'er his head, Nx TE 
And with their ſilken tap'ſtry fold ] 
His limbs enthron'd on central gold. 
He thinks the thorns embattled round | Ti 
| To guard his caſtle's lovely mound; 
[ And all the buſhes wide domain Ba 
. Subſervient to his fancied reign. 
| Such ample bleſſings ſwell'd the fly.— Tl 
Yet in his mind's capacious eye 
ih He roll'd the change of mortal things,— - At 
| The common fate of flies and kiugs! 
With grief he ſaw how lands and honours H 
Are apt to ſlide to various owners; 
Where Mowbrays dwelt now grocers dwell, In 
| And how Cits buy what Barons ſell !— 
| & Great Phoebus! patriarch of my line, 1 


| Avert ſuch ſhame from ſons of thine; 

To them confirm theſe roofs,” he ſaid; 

And then he ſwore arroath, ſo dread, 

The ſtouteſt waſp that wears a ſword 

| Had trembled to have heard the word ;— 
If law can rivet down entails, 

Theſe manors ne'er ſhall paſs to ſnails, 


( I ſwear”—and then he ſmote his ermine;— a 

„ Theſe towers were never built for vermin.” M 
( A CATERPILLAR grovell'd near, 

A ſubtle flow conveyancer, the c 

! Who, ſummon'd, waddled to his quill, read 

' | To draw the haughty inſect's will. the 1 

| None but his heirs muſt own the ſpot, Y 

| Begotten or to be begot :— ——_ 

Each leaf he binds, each bud he ties 3 

To eggs of eggs of Butterflies. hs 

When lo!—how Fortune loves to teaze- 2 

Thoſe who wonld dictate her decrees— do it 

A wanton boy was paſſing by; | time 

The wanton child beheld the fly, feret 

, And eager ran to ſeize the prey; pect 

But too impetuous in his play, | him 

Cruſh'd the proud tenant of an hour 7% 


And ſwept away the man/ion flow'r, 
THE 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A REMONSTRANCE. . 


[From the Morning Poft.] 


* (CURSE that Republic”, cried the King, © whoſe arms 
Roll like a torrent with refiſtleſs ſway ;” 
Balaam approv'd the timid King's alarms, 
Saddled his aſs, and journey'd on his way. 
The aſs awhile trudg'd cheerily along, 
And, light of heart, though heavy was his load, 
At length he ſtopt, though Balaam ſcourg'd him on, 
For Heav'n's avenging angel croſs'd the road. 
His hireling maſter, obſtinate in wrong, 

Nor ceas'd the angry threat, 'nor - "gy the goad. 
In vain the aſs, ſubmiſſive to his will, 

Suffer'd the tyrant long his rage to wreak; 
The tyrant rag'd as long as he was ſtill, 

But Balaam trembled, when he heard him ſpeak. 


mY 


MANOR OF ST. GEORGE. 
[From the Telegraph.] 


MR. EDITOR, 


MY neighbours tell me, you have generally leſs ta” 


do in ſummer than in winter time—and that is 
the caſe with me too: ſo I think it may amuſe you to 
read, and I am ſure it will me to write an account of 
the manor I belong to. 

You muſt know then, Mr. Editor, that I am one of 
many tenants upon a great eſtate, who poſſeſs our farms 
by charter and preſcription. Our landlord cannot turn 
us out, nor heighten our rents, unleſs we conſent to 
do it ourſelves, —T his makes us ſomewhat fancy at 
times; but in general we pay as much reſpect and de- 
ference to our landlord as any reaſonable man can ex- 
pect or deſire. We doff our hats wherever ve meet 
him, bow at church the ſame as to the parſon himſelf, 
and are wonderfully pleaſed and elated if he takes the 

ſmalleſt 


2 
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ſmalleſt notice of us in return. To be ſure, we don't 
like much to be told, that we muſt do this, or we muft 
do that; but, with a few coaxing words, and a little 
good uſage, o my conſcience he may lead us to do any 
think he likes, Would you believe it, Mr, Editor, 
during my own days, which have not been very many, 
we have conſented to the rents of the manor being 
raiſed upon us nearly ten millions a year—and have 
beſides paid in fines, at different times, three millions 
of money, for the pocket expenſes of the very beſt and 
moſt beloved of landlords. After this, it muſt needs be 
admitted by every one, that ſuch another ſet of tenants 
is not to be met with on any eſtate in the known world; 
and well might a great orator among us (who by the 
by can be foul-mouthed enough when -he chooſes) 
exclaim—** Me have the beft of landlords, the beſt of 


ftewards, and are the beſt tenants on earth.“ 


We pretend, however, that if our landlord ſhould 
attempt to cancel our original charter, or break the 
particular contract he made with us on coming to poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate, or ſuffer our houſes and tences to 
go entirely into diſrepair, or force us to go to any other 
than the pariſh church—l ſay we pretend, that if he 
ſhould attempt to do any of theſe things, we have a 
right by law to ouſt him and his family, and put any 
other into poſſeſſion of the manor. There is, however, 
but one inſtance upon record of the tenants having ex- 
erted this right in its utmoſt extent; and a great law- 


yer, one Stoneblack, who was knighted for his pains, 


has maintained, that this inſtance cannot be pleaded in 
favour of our right of ejection, unleſs a landlord in poſ- 
ſeſſion ſhould be ſuch an oaf as to do the exact fame 
thing, in every particular, as that landlord did, who 
was ouſted by our forefathers, and ſent with his family, 
who were ſaid to be ſpurious, to graze on the common. 
Some thought they met with hard uſage enough :—they 


were our old and original maſters, and imagined them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves placed at our head by divine and indefeaſible 
right, until they were taught the contrary by woful 
experience, 

Some of them were good and kind enough to their 
tenants, as | have heard my grandmother ſay—but 
many of them ſad dogs. The laſt, in particular, was 
ſtrangely miſguided by Papiſhes and Jeſuits, who made 
him believe the moon was made of a green cheele ; and 
thereupon argufied, that he was above the law, and 
might do with the manor and tenants as he pleaſed. — 
Then they would have him to raiſe conſtables, to force 
us to believe in all the nonſenſe they had taught him, 
and pull down the pariſh churches, which, they ſaid, all 
looked to the weſt inſtead of the eaſt, as they ſhould 
do. So you ſee, Mr. Editor, the tenants were under 
the neceſſity of giving that one a kick on the breech, 
But I think they need, not have allowed him to ſtarve, 
nor ſent his family to beg about the world—whether 
truly begot in marriage, baſtards or impoſtors, which 
was nothing to the purpoſe. 

Ours, you mult know, is a huge great manor, pa- 
ramount over many others.—Qur foretathers, thinking, 
mayhap, that the extent of it might be the cauſe of their 
landlords having held their heads ſo high in the air, and 
imagining themſelves deputed by God Almighty, re- 
ſolved to have a new one, who could have no. boaſt of 
the kind to make: ſo they ſent over the water for an 
underhand kind of a Lord, who was ſuffered by his pa- 
ramount to poſſeſs certain manorial rights in a ſmall 
diſtrict, about the ſize of a pariſh or two, in our manor 
—a kind of gentleman farmer, who now and then put 
the horſes of his team to a chaiſe, and went to clubs 
and meetings of the gentry at county towns. They 
rather looked aſkew at him, but allowed him to. fit 
down amongſt them, provided he did not pretend to 
keep his hat on, as they did. He was ſaid to be main 
good to the few tenants he had before we ſent for him, 

| though. 
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though rather ſcanty of his meat and beer to the work- 
folk; but that he might not be ſo much to blame for.— 
His land was not rich, nor the extent of his farm great. 
He affured our forefathers they would not find him 
ſtingy in his nature when he came to be rich ; and pro- 
miſed moſt faithfully, nay, ſwore on the Bible, that he 
and his children ſhould behave better to them and theirs, 
than any of their old original maſters had done. And 
ſo to be ſure they have, and will continue to do, as long 
as any of the old ſtock is remaining to keep them in 
mind of how they came amongſt us. But when the 
old ſtock ſhall be dead, root and branch, Lord knows 
if theſe may not do as t'others did. It behoves us to 
be careful we ſhould keep them to the ſpirit and letter 
of the contract. The manner in which the family 
came here, muſt for certain be remembered both by 
landlord and tenant, as Jong as either of them have any 
memory left, But it is a long while ago ſince they came 
from beyond ſea; a century, I believe; and memory is 
not of eternal duration, when benefits received, and pro- 
miſes made in retuin, are in queſtion. 


This letter, I reckon, is long enough for a firſt; 


but if you can read my ſcrawl, and be amuſed with 
matters that concern none but ourſelves, I ſhall let you 
know from time to time how we go on in our manor; 
and ſo good day to you for the preſent, Mr, Editor. 


A TENANT on the Manor of St. GEORGE. 


— 
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AN OLD WOMAN. 
[From the Morning Herald. ] 


MR. EDITOR, 
GONE years ago I advertiſed in moſt of the papers 
for an old woman. I knew they were becoming 
more and more ſcarce every day, but I had hopes that 


I ſhould obtain this great curioſity : after a ſearch of 
nearly 
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nearly five years, I have not been able to get at the object. 
have carefully ſearched the parks and the theatres; 
but though I have met with many giggling girls with 
wigs and ſaſhes, I have never been able to find a ge- 
nuine avowed old woman. I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity. of applying to the public through the medium 
of your paper. Letters addreſſed to me may be left 
at the office, and I ſhall let you know privately where 
to ſend them. | 
I.am, Sir, yours, 


PETER SEARCH, r. A. s. 


A LT RAUE-T 1 WEE 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


MR. EDITOR, | 

SOME time about the year 1750, for I preciſely can- 

not fix the date, two boys, who had been placed 
at Eton for their education, ſet out from town in the 
{tage to ſpend the holydays with their friends in a diſ- 
tant part of the country, Travelling then was a much 
more formidable thing than it is at preſent. The ex- 
pedition of mail-coaches was a diſcovery reſerved for 
the preſent enlightened times. Bad roads and heavy 
machines made that which is now but a pleaſant day's 
ride, to be then conſidered as a tedious and difhcult 
journey, My father has mentioned to me, that pre- 
vious to that period, no man whom bulineſs called to 
the metropolis from a remote part of the country, 
ventured to ſet out without firſt taking the precaution 
to make his will. 

Undes theſe circumſtances our young gentlemen ſet 
out, full "of ſpirits, in the proſpe& of ſeeing their 
friends, and determined to make the moſt of their 
journey. They were perfectly acquainted with the 
nature of the Roman ſaturnalia, when age and autho- 


rity 
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rity were ſet at defiance, and mirth and buffoonery al- 
lowed their full ſcope at the expenſe of all that was 
grave and reſpectable, and ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
avail themſelves of the licence of thoſe former times. 
The rigid diſcipline under which they had for ſome 
time been held gave a double Zeſt to the ſweets of 
newly-acquired freedom. The tranſition from the ſe- 
vere manners of a ſeminary of learning, to the careleſs 
intercourſe of a ſtage-coach, operating along with the 
efferveſcence of youthful ſpirits, was too powerful 
not to produce ſome ebullition of gay impertinence, 
Accordingly our young gentlemen had no ſooner ſeated 


themſelves in the ſtage, than they looked round for 


ſome object from which they might extract merri- 
ment during the remainder of the journey. Fortune 
ſeemed to have gratified their wiſhes in the perſon of 
a fellow-traveller—an old gentleman who ſat quietly 
in a corner: his figure was tall and ungainly ; age or 
bad habit had given him a conſiderable ſtoop ; his face 
was ornamented with long and lank jaws; a noſe of 
more than ordinary ſize, and a peaked chin, completed 
the outline. His dreſs ſeemed calculated to augment 
the ridicule of his figure ; it conſiſted of a piſs-burnt 
wig, a hat which had once been cocked, but which 
had long ſince loſt all form and ſhape, and an old-fa- 
ſhioned threadbare coat, which had however one con- 
venience, that it reached ſo far down, as completely 
to conceal any defects of his other garments. In ſhort, 
it was the dreſs of poverty or avarice. Yet with all 
theſe unfavourable ſymptoms of perſon and appear- 
ance, nice obſervers might have perceived an inte]li- 
gence which ſparkled in the old man's eyes, and a be- 


nevolence which played around his countenance, But 


our young gentlemen had not yet learned to make diſ- 
tinctions, and him they accordingly ſelected as the ob- 
ject of their ridicule. They dared not, however, 
openly attack him. There is ee a degree of cow- 
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ardlineſs which accompanies any wanton outrage upon 
another, eſpecially when the heart of the aſſailant is 
not totally corrupted. They therefore agreed to talk 
to one another in Latin, a laaguage in which they flat- 
tered themſelves that they ſhould not be underſtood; 
and accordingly they applied to their fellow-traveller 
all the epithets of ridicule and reproach againſt miſerly 
and crabbed old men, which are to be found in Plautus 
or in Terence. The apparent inattention and un- 
moved muſcles of the old man during all this torrent 
of invective, convinced them that they were right in 
their conjecture, that he was not at all aware of the 
mode in which they had choſen to vent their abuſe 
againſt him, In this way they contrived to amuſe 
themſelves till they ſtopped for dinner : the old man, 
who had all this while remained perfectly filent, was 
the firſt to retire, after the cloth was removed : our 
young gentlemen, who followed him, when they got 
into the coach, found him earneſtly engaged with a 
book. Aſter repeated attempts to get a peep at the 
book, they to their no ſmall mortification at laſt per- 
ceived that it was no other than a copy of the Roman 
poet Juvenal. The old man had underſtood every word 
they had ſaid in abuſe of himſelf, and had heard it all 
without notice. They were covered with confuſion. 
After looking for ſome time at one another, one of them 
ſtammered out an apology— They were ſorry for 
what had happened ; had they conceived that he un- 
derſtood Latin, they would not have been ſo indiſcreet ; 
as it was, they begged he would impute their unprovoked 
attack to the ſcore of youthful folly, and the exceſſive 
low of animal ſpirits, and not to malignant intention, 
or premeditated inſult.” J he old gentleman accepted 


of their apology with a ſmile ; he begged “ that they 
would give themſelves no uneaſineſs about the matter; 

their pleaſantry, ſo far from offending him, had, on the 
contrary, highly amuſed him, and reminded him of 
his 
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his own youthful days, when he ſhoulc have thought it 
high diverſion to ue ſuch queer old fellows as he him- 
ſelf might now appear to be.” — The young gentlemen 
were at firſt ſomewhat diſconcerted by an anſwer fo 
different from what they had reaſon to expect. Their 
opinion of his character was, however, raiſed, and 
confidence ſoon began to take place between them. A 
converſation followed, in which the old gentleman 
diſplayed not only profound claſſical knowledge, but 
great vivacity of manners, and extenſive knowledge 
of the world, His diſcourſe was replete with enter- 
taining anecdotes of character, and intereſting deſcrip- 
tions of ſcenes which he had himſelf witneſſed. Our 
Eton ſcholars were delighted with their companion, 
and regretted the termination of the day's journey, 
which put an end to fo agreeable an intercourſe. Next 
morning, when the coachman ſummoned them to re- 
ſume their journey, one of the young gentlemen felt 
himſelf ſo feveriſh and indiſpoſed, that he was unable 
to proceed: his companion ſtaid behind to take care 
of him. No ſooner was the old gentleman appriſed 
of this circumſtance, than he immediately ordered his 
baggage back from the coach. | have travelled a 
great deal, ſaid he, “ and have been much indebted 
to the humanity of others; and whenever a tellow- 
traveller has been taken ill, I have always made it a 
rule to ſtay with him, and pay him any attention in my 
power, till his indiſpoſition had reached a crifis, or there 
were ſome ſymptoms of recovery.” In vain the young 
gentlemen remonſtrated againit the delay which this 
might occaſion to his other engagements. He told 
them that he had no engagement preferable to the ob- 
ject of remaining with them; and, having ſettled with 
the coachman, diſmiſſed him. For three days, during 
which the young gentleman remained, he paid him 
all the attention of a father. He preſcribed to him 


his medicines and cordials, and adminiſtered them with 
his 
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his own hand. He was never one moment from him; 
and during that period, what by the aſſiduity of his 
care, and what by the ſprightlineſs of his converſation, 
he had completely ſet the valetudinarian on his legs. 
On the morning of the fourth day it was arranged that 
they ſhould take their departure. The young gentle- 
man roſe early, and called for a bill of their expenſes : 
they were told by a waiter that all was paid by their 
fellow-traveller. They aſked for the old gentleman, in 
order to remonſtrate with him upon this proceeding, 
and were told that he ſet off the night before, and had 
left the following note, with a charge that it ſhould be 
delivered to them in the morning : 


« My young Friends, 

« You will find that all is ſettled: as a further 
proof of my eſteem, accept of the encloſed trifle to 
defray the remaining expenſes of your journey. The 
reflection that you have got ſomething in your pockets, 
will enable you to face your friends with more ſatiſ- 
faction. It is not probable that we ſhall ever meet 
again; but, in your progreſs through life, whenever 
you are placed in ſituations ſimilar to thoſe which have 
marked our ſhort excurſion, I truſt that you will re- 
member Your old friend, and 


« FELLOW-TRAVELLER,? 


PATIENCE :. A TALE. 
[From the Sun.] 


1. 
7 TP WAS at ſome country place, a parſon preaching, 
The virtue of long ſufferance was teaching; 
And ſo pathetically did exhort 
His liſt'ning congregation, and, in ſhort, 
Diſcours'd 
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Diſcours'd ſo much of Job, and how he bore 
With ſuch exceeding pleaſantry his wo-s, 
Faith 'twas enough to make a man ſuppoſe 

Job wiſh'd for more. 


II. 


Meaning, perhaps, that ſince 'tis plain, 
How needleſsly we grieve at pain; 
How would it be it man 
Purſu'd a diff*rent plan, 
And were to laugh, and treat the matter lightly ; 
And not, when tortur'd with the gout, 
To make wry faces, roar and ſhout, 
But look agreeable and ſprightly. 


111. 
« And pray, d'ye think, my deareſt life, 
Exclaim'd the Parſon's wife, 
As after church they ſat 
In courteous chat, 
“That 'tis in human nature to endure 


The ſad extremity of woe 3 
That Job, you ſay, did undergo? 


is more than I could do, I'm ſure, ” 


IV. 


« My dear,” quoth he, * this diffidence 
Shows, let me tell you, great good ſenſe, 
A talent in your ſex we ſeldom ſee; 
And doubtleſs the remark is true 

As far as it extends to you, 
Though not, I think, to me. 


V. 


“ No woman, ſince the world began, 

Could bear misfortune like a man,— 

And in good truth, *twixt you and me, 
And that without much vanity, 

I do conceive that I myſelf have ſhown, 
That patience, and that ſtrength of mind, 
Were not entirely confin'd 

To Jos alone.” 


Thus 


6 


6«« 
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VI. 
Thus ſaid the modeſt Prieſt, and would have ſaid much 


more, 

But for the ſudden op'ning of the door, 

When, out of breath, in ſtumps 

His clowniſh ſervant Numps, 
With mouth wide open, on the Parſon gazing— 

Juſt like the wight 

Who drew old Priam's curtain in the night, 
To tell him Troy was blazing. 


VII. 


„ Well, Numps, the matter? ſpeak! why look ſo pale? 
Has any thing gone wrong?“ Quoth Numps, “ The ale.“ 
„What!“ cries the Prieſt, © the ale gone ſour?” 
(And then his phiz began to lower;) 
« Turn'd four! No, matter, no,“ replied the fellow; 
“ But juſt now as I went, d'ye ſee, 
To tilt the caſk—away roll'd he, 
And all the liquor's ſpilt about the cellar,” 


VIII. 


The fact was, Numps a caſk of ale had ſtav'd: 
Now pr'ythee tell me how the Prieſt behav d 
Did he pull off his wig, or tear his hair? 
Or, like that filly fellow Job, | 
Throw aſhes on his head, or rend his robe? 
Say, how did he this dire misfortune bear? 
As thus, in voice of pious relignation, 
He to his man addreſs'd this mild oration : 


IX, 


„May God confound thee, thou damn'd ſtupid bear :” 
(The beſt of Prieſts, you know, will ſometimes ſwear:) 
„What! you muſt meddle, muſt you, 
With the barrel, and be curſt rye? 
IT wiſh thy paws were in the fire Odd rot em 
Get thee down ſtairs this inſtant, wretch, 
Or, by the living God, I'll kick thy breech 
From top to bottom, 


nn 9: x. © Nay, 


— — — 
— 


— 
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X. 


«* Nay, now, my deareſt,” cried the Dame, 
s this your patience ?—fie for ſhame! 

J beg you'll recollect your text; 

Job was not half fo vext 


When he'd his ſons and daughters to 'bewai', | ]? 
* Damn all his ſons and daughters if you . 
Anſwer me this, I ſay—Did' Job &er loſe yeſl 

A barrel of ſuch ale? | as 1 

| to 
bre 
SONNET TO WINTER. mu 


[From the Morning Herald, Jan. 30, 1798. 


A WRINKLED, ſour old man they picture thee, 
Old WiwnTzR, with a ragged beard, and grey 


As the long moſs upon the apple-tree, 

Cloſe muffled up, and on thy dreary way ] 
Plodding alone through fleet, and drifted ſnows, hin 
An ice-drop hanging to thy ſharp blue noſe. 5 

un 
They ſhould have drawn thee by the high-heap'd hearth, the 

Old WINTER, ſeated in thy great arm-chair, ] 
Watching the children at their Chriſtmas mirth, ta 

As circled by them, whule thy lips declare | ) 
Some merry jeſt, or tale of murder dire, ty 

Or troubled ſpirit that diſturbs the night; out 
Pauſing at times to move the languid fire, ord 

Or taſte the old October, brown and bright, cau 
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THE DUKE'S TOUR. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


MR. EDITOR, 
II is only from gueſs that J have prefixed the above 
words to the article which follows. I picked it up 
yeſterday in Pall-mall as I was ſauntering along, and 
as it has no direction on the outſide, I know not where 
to ſend it, I cannot, however, be accuſed of any 
breach of confidence, as it contains nothing but what 
muſt rejoice the heart of every Briton. 
I am, Sir, yours, 


A LouNGER, 


MinuTEs OF INSTRUCTION, 


MY DEAR SIR JOHN, 

In your tour with the Duke you are to point out to 
him what is molt remarkable in this kingdom, its vaſt 
riches and proſperity, and the many bleſſings it enjoys 
under the adminiſtration of my very worthy friends 
the preſent Miniſters. | 

In order to do this with effect, you muſt make ſome 
ſtay at the principal manufacturing towns, ſhow him 
how amazingly trade has increaſed of late, and point 
out in particular, the want of hands to execute the vas 
orders from the Continent. Should he inquire into the 
cauſe of this, when workmen may ſo eaſily find full 
employment, repreſent to him the great zea/ and /oyalty 
of the manufacturers, which incite them to ſerve their 
country in the army, rather than at the /29m, although 
the wages of the latter are a trifle more than they can 
get in the army. Be ſure likewiſe, that you point out 


— — 


* This article appeared at the time when the Duke of Wirtemberg, 


who was come to conſummate his nuptials with the Princeſs Royal, 
vent a tout through England, accompanied by Sir John Hippefiey Coxe. 


to 
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to him, which is a mere matter of calculation, and 
what any perſon can tell you, the great decreaſe of the 
poor rates in manufacturing towns. For this purpoſe, 
let me eſpecially recommend Birmingham and Nor- 
wich, There may be others equally demonſtrative of 
proſperity ; but theſe, I apprehend, are the moſt ſtriking 
examples. 

Under the head of manufactures, I would have you 
likewiſe attend to the new manufacture of widows and 
orphans, which, I am well aſſured, is in a very flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, In viſiting theſe, point out the healthineſs 
of their looks, the cheapneſs and goodneſs of their 
proviſions, and particularly the joy and gladneſs they 
expreſs with their ſituation. A friend of mine, who 
was long in the African trade, thinks thatif they could 
be made to dance, it would be an unanſwerable proof of 
their happineſs. 

Wherever you go it will be a great object to point 
out the unanimity of the people in the ſupport of this 
glorious and neceſſary war. Aſſure him that none but 
rank Jacobins are againſt it, fellows who have no pro- 
perty in houſes or lands. As to the eighty thouſand 
incor rigibles, mentioned by our figurative brother and 
friend, I think you may fink that circumſtance ; for as 
to traitors, although we mention them ſometimes, jit is 
only a way of ſpeaking ; for, with all our pains, we 
have never been able to find one—except a poor devil, 
whom we hanged for a precedent, and he was one of our 
own caſt-offs, But it would not do, 

As to the Univerſities, you will, no doubt, point out 
the very flourithing ſtate of learning; but here I leave 
you to your own diſcretion, as I am not converſant in 
any works of the Univerſities—except their addreſſes. 

In agriculture, you will not, I truſt, be deficient in 
demonſtrating the wiſdom of our corn laws, which 1s 
ſuch, that we ſuperabound with that uſeful grain, and 


can ſend the ſuperfiuous part abroad to feed other na- 
tions. 
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tions. Explain to him the doctrine of ſubſtitutes, and 
particularly acquaint him with the kind compaſſion we 
howed, in a time of general ſcarcity, by reſolving to 
cat no more bread than-—we choſe, and giving recipes 
tor puddings to thoſe who had no materials. 

I do not pretend to be much verſed in agricultural 
affairs, and therefore I ſpeak with ſubmithon. But 
there is one article which I mull point out, although 
in the courſe of your tour you cannot fail to meet it 
at every ſtage—] mean the growth of barracks, which, 
although planted only five years ago, are now tall and 
ſtrong, and likely to keep the ground. You may ſhow 
his Highneſs of what vaſt uſe they have been, and what 


a fine ſhelter they afford to all around them. On ſome: 


occaſions, I would have you ſhow him a field of deaf 
ſoldiers, a contrivance of a worthy friend of mine. 
His Highneſs will be ſurpriſed to ſee them go through 
their exerciſe as if they had the perfect uſe of their 
ears. Should you meet with a crop or two of dumb 
people, you may point them out, but merely by way 
of an experiment, for I am told they have not flou- 
ri ſhed. | | 

In Bath, Briſtol, and ſome other places, you will get 
the freedom of the city; and that, I ſuppoſe, will not 
be difficult, | 

In the whole of the tour I would have you to point 
out the comparative ſtate of opulence and proſperity—in 
what a wretched ſtate things were before this glorious 
and neceſſary war, and how amazingly they are now 
inereaſed. The manufacturers above mentioned, and 
the Clothiers in the /Yeft Country, can give you ſome 
information on this ſubject. 

There are other circumſtances which J may point 
out to you by letter after your departure. As you take 
Hampfhire in your way, you may call at my litile cot 
on the Foreſt, and, by way of chit-chat, explain the 
many ſervices I have rendered my country, for 52 

5 am 
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I am thus rewarded, This cannot take up much of 
your time; and it will ſurpriſe his Highneſs to hear 
that a fortune of 12,000/. a Jahr com be got by ends of 
candles and parings of cheeſe ! 
I am, dear Sir John, 
With perfect conſideration, yours, Kc. 


. R. 


WHIMSICAL PECULIARITIES OF EXPRESSION. 
| [From the Monthly Magazine.] 


MR. EDITOR, 
MX. Locke has obſerved, that there are many ideas 
in all languages, to which no diſtin& terms have 
been annexed: and we may with equal propriety ob- 


ſerve, that there are many terms in our language, to 


which no diſtinct ideas have been annexed. Of this de- 
ſcription, the ſchools, the court, and the ſenate, afford 
ſome inſtances ; a few of which I ſhall beg leave to re- 
cord in your valuable miſcellany ; as in a repolitory 
that will ſurvive the fleeting publications of the day. 

I remember, when I was at college, if a man paſſed 
an old acquaintance wittingly, without recogniſing 
him, he was ſaid—“ To cut him.” —And this was 
effected two ways: the cutter either walked ſmartly by, 
pretending not to ſee the cuttee; or, if he wiſhed to 
make the cut more complete, looked him full in the 
face, without ſeeming to recolleQ him. Afterwards 
this phraſe—to cut, gave place to that of—* To ſpear.” 
— But, as this was confeſſedly an imitation, wanting 
both the originality of genius, and the merit of im- 
provement, it did not long hold its ground: and the 
term, „ to cut,” obtains to this very day, 

When a dun was known to be in college, which ge- 
nerally happened i in a morning; as it was ungenteel to 
dun in an evening; the alarm was given through the 
quadrangle, 
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quadrangle, and“ The men ſported oak.” —That is, 
they bolted their outward door; and the dun was then 
in the predicament of a perſon in genteel life, who has 
ruined his fortune by hoſpitality, or is become reli- 
gious: in the faſhionable phraſe “ He was not re- 
ceived,” | 

If a man were aſked to take a walk into the High- 
ſtreet in a morning! He voted it a bad lounge: —if 
in the evening, with a perſon not genteelly dreſſed — 
It was a bore; and he muſt ſherk.” Are you a man 
of ſmall expenſe, much application to letters, ſingular 
manners, or appearance, with a becoming regard to 
authority ?—* They ſet you down for a quiz. But one 
of great ſpirit, great extravagance, and great irregu- 
larity as to college rules, attained the character of— 
« A daſhing youth,” and“ A ſpunky dog.” Then 
there is your“ Knowing man! ho is—““ Up to 
rigs: your buck and your blood“; who value them- 
ſelves upon their dexterity in riding, and driving; and 
a critical knowledge of the moſt faſhionable oaths. 
Theſe phraſes, and habits, were but too prevalent 
amongſt a certain deſcription of young men, when I 
was reſident in college a few years back. To the ho- 
nour of the univerſity, however, it is but juſtice to 
ſtate, that they were always diſcountenanced, repro- 
bated, and ſuppreſſed, as much as poſſible, by the more 
reſpectable members of it. What variations this vo- 
cabulary may have undergone, in the intermediate 
time, as faſhion is capricious, and this an age of im- 
provement, I preſume not to determine. But this, I 
think, is clear, that the knowledge of many of thoſe 
elegant phraſes, ſuch as—* Fagg, funk, ſherk, &c. 
the merit of which we attribute to the junior members 


* There is the ſame difference between a buck and a blood, as be- 
tween a ſop and a beau. A blood is the higheſt ſpecies of buckiſm. 


of 
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of the univerſities, is derived originally from the great 
ſchools. 

In the higher departments of life we have many ſpe- 
cimens of a corrupt phraſeology. . Some of theſe may 
poſſibly have been brought into general circulation by 
young men from ſchool, or college; but by far the 
greater part are, I ſuſpect, the fabrication of the 
great people themſelves. Vanity, or indolence, are 
the chief cauſes which lead men into improprieties 
of ſpeech, after they have paſſed the days of youth. 
They affect ſingularity in the choice of their words, 
that they may be diſtinct from the herd of mankind; or 
they adopt certain ſoleciſms of expreſſion, as ſterling 
coin, becauſe ſome great man has already done the 
ſame. Such errors go further towards the corruption 
of language, than the eccentricities of phraſe which 
are common in the great ſeminaries of education; both 
becauſe they circulate wider, and are more eagerly re- 
ceived, We naturally imitate our ſuperiors ; but: the 
cant terms of ſchools, or college, carry ſoleciſm upon 
the very face of them; and are only uſed by way of jo- 
cularity, in a flow of youthful ſpirits; without the molt 
diſtant idea of introducing them into regular compo- 
ſition, or correct ſpeaking. 

The frequent adoption of French expreſſions, in 
polite converſation, where Engliſh would anſwer the 
purpoſe, at leaſt as well; and the no leſs frequent uſe 
of galliciſms, or French modes of combining Engliſh 
wards, 1s jultly condemned as unfriendly to the pu- 
rity of our language. So anxious, indeed, have the 
faſhionable world been to attain ſingularity of ſpeech, 
that they have not diſdained to deſcend even to the 
kitchen, for terms of art, to expreſs their ideas. What 
is meant by the phraſes—** Done up,” and“ Diſh'd,” 
ſo common in the mouths of our great people lately ? 
A foreigner, tolerably ſkilled in the language, would 
conclude, from hearing that a man was Done up,” 
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or, © Diſh'd,“ nt that he was ruined in his fortune, 
but that he had actually attained the point of perfection 
in that reſpedt. The primary idea which we annex to 
theſe terms, is that of ſome degree of perfection. To 


be diſh'd, is that preciſe point to which every other, in 


the breeding, feeding, and cooking of the animal, muſt 
be ſubſervient.— It is then fit for immediate ſervice, 
and has attained its “ ſummit of perfection.“ The 
word, „ done,” is of ſuch long ſtanding, and multi- 
fartous application, that it is difficult to trace it through 
all its winding ſenſes. Swift remarks, fatirically, upon 
the cuſtom of inſerting in the title-pages of tranſlated 
books“ Carefully reviſed, and faithfully—Done into 
Engliſh,” by Simon Truſty, A. M. Chaplain to the fac- 
tory, &. And, in our own times, we know, that the 
word, Done, is not only applicable to the ruin of pe- 
cuniary circumſtances, metaphorically, but alſo to the 
ruin of credit, and of health, literally. After the im- 
mortal battle between Humphries and Mendoza, a 
faſhionable amateur wrote of that event to his friend, 
thus: 


© Dean Jack, 


„Humphries has © Done” the Jew, by G—d.” 


The frequent uſe, amongſt people © of condition,” 
of the active verbs, „to lay,” and © to ſet,” inſtead 
of the neuters to lie and to fit, has been already noticed 
by Dr. Lowth ; and is not the leſs reprehenſible,Jbe- 
cauſe ſanctioned by great authorities. It is no unuſual 
thing to hear ſaid, in circles of the firſt faſhion, and 
from the mouths of tolerably correct ſpeakers, © I 
could not lay in that bed,” nor “ ſet in that chair.“ 

What would a foreigner collect, from being told by 
his friend, as an apology for not being with him at the 
hour of dinner, that he was “ Spilt,” in coming; or 
in hearing from a third perſon, that another friend, who 
declined accepting his invitation, from alleged indif- 
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poſition, © Shamm'd Abraham?” If you make an 
acceptable propoſition to a faſhionable party, they are 
immediately Up to it;“ if the contrary, they diſlike 

— That there ſort of thing. When they are low- 
ſpirited and melancholy, they are “ Hippiſh :” when 
mortified and diſappointed, : Down in the mouth.“ 
Does a man of faſhion drive his curricle furiouſly 
down Pall-Mall, or the Strand; paſſing his competi- 
tors, like the vitors in the Olympic games? he is then 
ſaid to Tip them the go-by.” Is his dreſs, as we 
may preſume it will be, elegant ; exhibiting no arti- 
cles of apparel but fuch as are * All the rage?” he is 
Quite the tippy.” 

Theſe, and the like phraſes, are charaReriſtics, by 
which your men of faſhion and ſpirit, who do, what 
is called, Live in the world,” may be diſtinguiſhed, 
In proceſs or time, however, they, like mot other 
abſurdities of the great, deſcend to the vulgar, and then 
new ones muſt be invented. 

To come to the Senate ; we here naturally look for 
ſound argument, and eloquent delivery ; and are not 
often diſappointed. Yet, if that reſpectable body had 
always been as folicitous to guard againſt innovations 
in language as in the ſtate, we ſhould ſcarcely have 
been acquainted with ſome phraſes, which, if they are 
not abſolute ſoleciſms, are, at leaſt, extremely incor- 
rect. What is meant by the common expreſſion, 
when a member riſes to ſpeak, of“ Catching the 
Speaker's eye?” Tf it mean any thing, 1 ſhould appre- 
hend it muſt mean nearly the reverſe of what the words 
import, namely, that the Speaker's eye catches the 
member firſt, and ſo gives the precedence in ſpeaking. 
We are 1 informed, that an honourable mem- 
ber was ““ Upon his legs” three hours ; to ſignify, by 
a kind of metalepſis, that he ſpoke for that time. 

Among the orators of antiquity, the hands had a 
cloſe connexion with the tongue: but I recolle& no 
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particular connexion between the legs and that organ. 
Then we are told, of“ The ideas of the orator meet- 
ing the ideas of the Houſe.” This is a bold ſpecies of 
perſonification ; and rather, I think, beyond the limits 
of rhetoric, whoſe indulgences are yet very great. It 
ſuppoſes the ideas of both parties to leave their ſubjects 
of adheſion, and to make an excurſion abroad. Next 
we hear of Truiſm”—*< Of Gentlemen's commit- 
ting themſelves ;”—<« Of their taking ſhame to them- 
ſelves ;''—Of their being free to confeſs ;?—<« Of 
their putting the queſtion roundly;“ that is, leaving 
no crevice for evaſion ; but this has been found imprac- 
ticable with the Miniſter ; &c. &c,— We are not per- 
mitted to report the debates, and therefore cannot 
produce a ſpecimen from real life, including theſe de- 
licacies of ſpeech ; but we may, without impropriety, 
ſuppole a caſe, and it might run thus ;— 

The honourable member “ Caught the Speaker's 


eye” (the Speaker was obſerved to be nodding) preciſely 


at half paſt four in the morning, and was “ on his 
legs“ rwo hours. After a torrent of eloquence which 
bore down all oppolition, he obſerved that the queſtion, 
« He was free to confeſs,” was a queſtion of vaſt 
magnitude, What he had hitherto advanced upon the 
ſubject, formed a chain of © Truiſms” that was alto- 
And were he diſpoſed to puſh the 
inveſtigation {till further, he, “ for one,” entertained 
no doubt, © In his own mind,” but his ideas would 
«© meet the ideas of the Houſe,” This, however, was 
an honour which he ſhould at preſent decline, as he 
wiſhed not, at this late hour, ** to commit himſelf,” 
Upon a future day, he would avail himſelf of his pri- 
vilege in putting ſome queſtions “ roundly,” and the 
Right Honourable Gentleman ought to“ take ſhame 
to himſelf,” if he did not anſwer them“ fairly.” 
Jam, Sir, yours, &c. &Cc. 
Fells, July 20th, 1798. ANSONIUS. 
LL 3 PAR 
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PARLIAMENTARY LOTTERY. 
[From the Telegraph, 1796.] 


TO THE MANAGERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

A® the preſent Parliament is now certainly drawing 

to its cloſe, and a warm conteſt is expected in 
moſt parts of the kingdom, I have a project to offer 
which will put an end to the noiſy and expenſive buſi- 
neſs of electioneering, prevent the ferment which is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, and afford to many perſons a 
cheap opportunity of ſerving their country—not to ſpeak 
a word of themſelves. 

My plan, Sirs, goes ſtill further, If adopted, it 
vill eſtect that which our Legiſlature has ſo long been 
vainly endeavouring to accompliſh—it will completely, 
and with all poſſible bona-fida-neſs (to borrow a word 
from the ſage Lord Kenyon), put an end to the ſyſtem 
of bribery and corruption! 

My plan, Sirs, tor I ſee your patriotiſm is eager for 
its opening, is ſimply this: that immediately on the 
diſſolution of Parliament there ſhall be opened a lot- 
tery of 2790 tickets, at 1000 guineas each, and four 
blanks to one prize. 

The number of prizes will of courſe he 558. Each 
fortunate holder, I propoſe, ſhall be entitled to a ſeat. 
Here then is a Parliament formed without tumult or 
efferveſcence, and the members having obtained their 
ſeat thus cheaply, cannot be expected to make ſuch 
hard bargains with the Miniſter, | 

It is part of this plan, that no individual ſhall have 
more than one ticket, There will, therefore, be this 
chance for the public, that (the prizes being all marked 
with the names of the counties, cities, &c.) an honeſt 
and independent man may actually appear as the repre- 
ſentative of a Treaſury borough, There is this _ 
| | tion 
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tional reaſon for the reſtriction, that otherwiſe your 
nabobs and contractors, your BG—d's and W—n's, 


may otherwiſe monopolize the lottery, and be enabled to 


farm out the rights of the people. 

The clear gain to the nation by this plan, I diſin- 
tereſtedly ſend to you, and not to the Miniſter, will be 
no leſs than twa millions ſeven hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand pounds. But not to make on inroad on an old 
cuſtom, I ſhall humbly ſuggeſt, that five per cent. 
on this ſum be tranſmitted to every returning of- 
ficer through the kingdom, to be by him applied to 
the eſtabliſhed practice of feaſting and guzzling ; of 
which no unqualified man, that is to ſay, no perſon of 
property in ſuch diſqualified towns as Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, &c. ſhall partake, under a ſevere penalty. 

By this per centage, which is ſo trifling when com- 
pared to the ſum gained to the public, I ſhould hope 
to prevent that diſeaſe, ſo common among Engliſh- 
men, called “ a grumbling in the gizzard.” I 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee, in this inſtance, the fable of 
Aſop realized, in a rebellion of the BELLY againſt 
the MEMBERS. p 

If theſe are received, I ſhall follow them up with 
ſome further hint. 

I am, Sirs, yours, 


PETER PROJECT. 


P. S. There are ſome gentlemen, ſuch as Mr. 
Roſe and Lord Lonſdale, who, returning eight mem- 
bers each, may object to this invaluable plan. But as 
Mr. Pitt had no objection to buy up the rotten bo- 
roughs, he of courſe cannot object to allow to thoſe 
honourable men a due indemnification, 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE LETTER FROM BAWBA-DARA-ADUL-PHOOLA., 


[From the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.] 


AFTER the ſplendid account of BuoxATARTE's 


ſucceſſes in the Eaſt, which our readers will find 
in another part of this paper, and which they will pe- 
ruſe with equal wonder and apprehenſion, it is-ſome 
conſolation to us to have to ſtate, not only from au- 
thority, but in-verſe, that our government has not been 
behindhand with- that of France ; but that, aware of 
the wiſe and enterpriſing ſpirit of the enemy, and of the 
danger which might ariſe to our diſtant poſſeſſions from 
the export of learning and learned men - being entirely 
in their hands, Miniſters have long ago determined on 
an expedition of a ſimilar nature, and have actually 
embarked at Portſmouth, on board one of the Eaſt 
India Company's ſhips, taken up for that purpoſe 
(the ſhip Capricorn, Mr. TrHomas TRUMAN, Com- 
mander), ſeveral tons of Savans, the growth of this 
country. The whole was conducted with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy and diſpatch, and it was not till we were fa- 
voured with the following copy of a letter (obligingly 
communicated to us by the Tuniſian gentleman to whom 
it is addreſſed) that we had any ſuſpicion of the extent 
and nature of the deſign, or indeed of any ſuch deſign 
being in contemplation. | | 
The ſeveral great names which are combined to ren- 
der this expedition the moſt ſurpriſing and ſplendid 
ever undertaken, could not indeed have been ſpared 
from the country to which they are an ornament, for 
any other purpoſe, than one the moſt obviouſly con- 
nected with the intereſts of the empire, and the molt 
widely beneficial to mankind. : 
The ſecrecy with which they have been ——_— 
rom 
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from the Britiſh public, without being ſo much as miſſed 
or inquired after, reflects the higheſt honour on the 
planners of the enterpriſe, Even the celebrity of 
Doctor P— x has not led to any diſcovery or inveſtiga- 
tion: the filent admirers of that great man have never 
once thought of aſking what was become of him ;—till 
it is now all at once come to light that he has been for 
weeks paſt on ſhip-board, the brighteſt ſtar in the bright 
conſtellation of talents which ſtud the quarter-deck of 
the Capricorn, — Mr. T. TRUMAN (as before men- 
tioned) commander. 

The reſignation of the late worthy Preſident of a 
certain Agricultural Board, might indeed have taught 
mankind to look for ſome extraordinary event in the 
world of ſcience and adventure; and thoſe who had 
the good fortune to ſee the deportation from his houſe, 
of the ſeveral wonderful anomalies which had for years 
formed its moſt diſtinguiſhed inmates—the ſtuffed Ram, 
the dried Boar, the Cow with three horns, and other 
fanciful productions of a like nature, could not but 
ſpeculate with ſome degree of ſeriouſneſs on the pur- 
poſe of their removal, and on the place of their deſti- 
nation. 

It now appears, that there was in truth no light ob- 


jet in view. They were deſtined, with the reſt of 


the Savans, on whom this country prides itſelf, (and 
long may it have reaſon to indulge the honeſt exulta- 
tion!) to undertake a voyage of no leſs grandeur than 
peril; to counteract the deſigns of the Directory, 
and to fruſtrate or foreſtal the conqueſts of BuoxAa- 
PARTE, 

The young gentleman who writes the following let- 
ter to his friend in London, is, as may be ſeen, inter- 


preter to the expedition. We have underſtood further, 


that he is nearly connected with the young man who 
writes for the Morning Chronicle, and conducts the 
4 Crili- 
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Critical, Argumentative, and Geographical department 
Some ſay it is the young man himſelf, who has af. 
ſumed a feigned name, and, under the "diſguiſe of a 
Turkiſh dreſs and circumcilion, is gone, at the expreſs 
inſtigation of his employers, to improve himſelf in 
geographical knowledge. We have our doubts upon 
this ſubject, as we think we recogniſe the ſtyle of this 
deplorable young man, in an article of laſt week's 
Morning Chronicle, which we have had occaſion to an- 
ſwer in a preceding column of our preſent paper. Be 
that as it may, the information contained in the fol- 
lowing letter may be depended upon. 

We cannot take leave of the ſubject, without re- 
marking what a fine contraſt and companion the veſſel 
and cargo deſcribed in the following poem, affords to 
the Navis STULTIFERA,” the © SHIPPE OF 
FoorEs“ of the celebrated BarCLAY ; and we can- 
not forbear hoping, that the ArRGENis of an author 
of the ſame name may furniſh a hint for an account 
of this ſtupendous expedition in a learned language, 
from the only pen which in modern days is capable of 
writing Latin with a purity and elegance worthy of ſo 
exalted a theme; and that the author of a claſſical 
Preface may become the writer of a no lefs celebrated 


voyage. 


— 


— 


TRANSLATION OF A LETTER 
(In Oriental Charafters) 


FROM BAWBA-DARA-ADUL-PHOOLA, DRAGOMAN TO 
'THE EXPEDITION, TO NEEK-AWL-ARETCHID KOOEZ, 
SECRETAKY TO THE TUNISIAN EMBASSY. 


. DEAR NEEK-AWL, 
You'll rejoice, that at length IT am able 


To date theſe few lines from the Captain's own table. 
Mr. Txuman himſelf, of his proper ſuggeſtion, 
Has in favour of ſcience decided the queſtion ; 


So 


EZ, 
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So we walk the main deck, and are meſs'd with the captain: 
leave you to judge of the joy we are rapt in. 

At Se1THEAD they embark'd us; how precious a cargo! 
And we ſail'd before day, to eſcape the embargo. 
There was SH—B—H, the wonderful mathematician; 
And D—k w—v, the poet, the ſage and phyſician; 
There was B-DD-s; — { Woes and G-pw-N, whole truſt is, 
He may part with his work on political juftice 
To ſome IMAan or Boxze, or jUDAICAL RABBIN, 
So with huge quarto volumes he piles up the cabin. 
There was great Dr. P—s, whom we ſtyle BELLENDENUS 
The Doctor and I have a hammock between us. 
Tis a little unpleaſant thus crowding together, 
On account of the motion, and heat of the weather: 
Ju fouls in one berth they oblige us to cram, 
And Sir Joux v7 inſiſt on a place for his Ram, 
Though the Doctor, I find, is determin'd to think 
'Tis the animal's hide that occaſions the ſtink; 
In ſpite of th' experient'd opinion of TRUNMAN, 
Who contends that the icent is excluſively human. 
But B-pp-s and D-xw-N engage to repair 
This flight inconvenience with oxygene air. 

Whither bound? (you will aſk)—'Tisaqueſtion, my friend, 
On which I long doubted; my doubt's at an end. 
To Aras1a the Stony, SABAA the Gummy, 
To the land where each man that you meet is a mummy; 
To the mouths of the NILE, to the banks of Ax axes, 
To the Red, and the Yellow, the White and the Black Seas, 
With teleſcopes, globes, and a quadrant and ſextant, 
And the works of all authors whole writings are extaut; 
With ſurveys and plans, topographical maps, 
Theodolites, watches, ſpring-guns and ſteel-traps, 
Phials, crucibles, air-pumps, cieftric machinery, 
And pencils for painting the natives and fcenery, 
In thort, we are ſent to oppoſe all we know, 
To the knowledge and miſchievous arts of the foe, 
Who, though placing in arms a well-grounded reliance, 
Go to war with a flying artill'ry of ſcience. 

The French Savans, it ſeems, recommended this meaſure 
With a view to repleniſh the national treaſure. 
Firtt, the true Rights of Man they will preach in all places, 
But chief (when 'tis found) in th* Egyptian Oasis: 

And 
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And this doctrine, *tis hop'd, in a very few weeks 

Will perſuade the wild Arabs to murder their Sheiks, - 

And, to aid the Great Nation's beneficent plans, 

Plunder pyramids, catacombs, towns, caravans, 

Then enliſt under Ax coLe's gallant commander, 

Who will conquer the world like his model &ander. 

His army each day growing bolder and finer, 

With the Turcoman tribes he ſubdues Ha Minor, 

Beats Pau and his Scythians, his journey purſues 

Croſs the Indus, with tribes of Armenians, aud Jews, 

And Bucharians, and Affghans, and Perſians, and Tartars.— 
Chokes the wretched Modul in his Grandmother's garters, 
And will hang him to dry in the Luxemburg Hall, 


Midſt the plunder of Carthage and ſpoils of Bengal. 


Such, we hear, was the plan: but I truſt, if we meet 'em, 
That, Savant to Savant, our cargo will beat em. 
Our plan. of proceeding Pl preſently tell ;—- 
But ſoft I am call'd—I muſt bid you farewell 
To attend on our Sa u, my pen I refign-— 
For, it ſeems, that they duct them on cręſiug the LINE, 


We deeply regret this interruption of our Oriental 
Poet, and the more ſo, as the proſe letters which we 
have received from a leſs learned correſpondent, do not 
enable us to explain the tactics of our belligerent phi- 
loſophers ſo diſtinctly as we could have wiſhed. Tt 
appears in general, that the learned Doctor who has 
the honour of ſharing the hammock of the amiable 
Oriental, truſted principally to his ſuperior knowledge 
in the Greek language, by means of which he hoped 
to entangle his antagoniſts in inextricable confuſion, 


Dr. D N propoſed (as might be expected) his ce- 


lebrated experiment of the Ice-Ifland, which, being 
' towed on the coaſt of Africa, could not fail of ſpoiling 
the climate, and immediately terrifying and embar- 
ralling the ſailors of BuonaePaRTe's fleet, accuſtomed 
to the mild temperature and gentle gales of the Medi- 
terrancan, and therefore ill-qualified to ſtruggle with 

this 
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this new importation of tempeſts. Dr. B—s was 
ſatisfied with the project of communicating to BuoNA- 
PARTE a conſumption, of the ſame nature with that 
which he formerly tried on himſelf, but ſuperior in 
virulence, and therefore calculated to make the moſt 
rapid and fatal ravages in the hectie conſtitution of 
the Gallic hero, The reſt of the plan is quite unin- 
telligible, excepting a hint about Sir J. S.'s intention 
of proceeding with his Ram to the celebrated Oaſis, 
and of bringing away, for the convenience of the 
Bank, the treaſures contained in the temple of Juet- 
TER AMMON. 


* IM. Mt. A 


OUR NEW ALLIES!! 


THE DOGS OF WAR®, 


[From the Telegraph.) 


Cry havoc—and let ſlip the Dogs of War. SnaksPtars. 


IN imitation of the firſt Chriſtian diſcoverers of the 

Weſt India iſlands, who, with dogs, contrived 
humanely to deliver the aborigines of thoſe iſlands from 
the {ins and ſorrows of this troubleſome world, it is 
reported to us, that the Engliſh ſettlers, &c. there, are 
now alfo, with equal juſtice and mercy, employing 
Doss in the preſent juſt and neceſſary war! 

The Dogs are ſaid to be blood-hounds. 


The practice, though apparently, perhaps, barba- 


rous, may be defenſible on various ſtrong pleas ; and 
again, on other grounds, equally indefenſible. 
DEFENSIBLE. 
From conſiderations of humani®*and economy, as 


* — — — 


* This article appeared when Spaniſh blood-hounds were employed 
againſt the revolted Macon Negroes in Jamaica. 
not 
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not to be quite ſo much regretted, if the Dogs in the 
aſſault are “ killed off: —as not being ſo ſubject to 
the yellow fever and dyſentery of a bad climate; as nob 
propagating falſe alarm in the ſervice, or any real 
alienation from it, by unapt diſcoveries as to the 
numbers of the Filled and wounded ! as being cheaper 
even than the HANOVERIAN corps, and not incurring 
any outgoing for levy- money, or retribution upon 
deaths or a ſertions! as having no pay; nor bat 
| horſes; nor bat and forage ; no brevet rank; no pur- 
chaſers of promotions; no loſs of magazines and 
\ ſtores, &a. 

INDFENSIBLE, 


As not encouraging—THE ARTS! | 

As not encouraging Inſpectors General, like Mr. 
NEesBITT !—Nor Paymaſters General, like Mr. Ro- 
BINSON —Nor Commiſſaries General, like Mr. 
WarsoNn and Mr. DoRN FORD !—Nor Barrack Maſ- 
ter General, like Mr. De Lancty !—Nor Bed-maker 
General, like Mr. TROTTERI— Nor Contingent- 
Diſburſer General, like Mr. Window !—No con- 
tracts to add to our arithmetical ſcience. No tranſ- 
port ſervice to keep us up in navigation. 

All of which are ſo many good things in a war. 

The other particulars of this army of our new 
Allies, the Docs, will be in a future TELEGRAPH, 
VIZ, | 

1. The Staff Eſtabliſhment of General JowIER. 
2. His poſitions and diſpoſitions—never three miles 
ahead of the van in a retreat, nor as far in the rear 
of an attack. 

3. The unqueſtionable purity of his accounts. 

4. The uniform ſimplicity end ſobriety of his table. 

5. The abſence of the hoarding principle. 
Nor meanly plunder if he bravely tought ! 
To fave a nation—not to ſave a groat! 


BOTANY- 


NY- 


(2033 
BOTANY BAY RESOLUTIONS. 


At a very numerous and reſpectable Meeting of his 
Majeſty's faithful and loyal Subjects of Botany 
Bay, held at Port Jackſon, the 20th October 


1792 3 
Gronce BarrincToON, Eſquire, in the Chair; 


THE Chairman acquainted the meeting, that by re- 

cent advices from home it appeared, that the rage 
9 which was ſpreading faſt from France 
to England, had given unſpeakable uneaſineſs to his 
Majelty's loyal ſubjects; that in order to avert the 
evils which might thence enſue, and to prevent the in- 
troduction of anarchy and irreligion into the beſt of 
governments, an aſſociation had been formed under 
the auſpices of Joux REEVES, Eſquire, a true pa- 
triot, who from his ſituation, and the various import- 
ant offices which he held, was particularly intereſted 
in the preſervation of the Britiſh conſtitution in its 
preſent pure ſtate ; that this loyal aſſociation had 
founded the alarm throughout the kingdom ; and-that 
loyal addreſſes had been preſented to the throne by the 
numerous corporations and-individuals, whoſe intereſts 
would be affected by any reform, aſſuring his Majeſty, 
that they would maintain the preſent admirable ſyſtem 
with their lives and for tunes. 

be Chairman then reminded the meeting of the 
liberty enjoyed by the coloniſts of Botany Bay; and 
hoped that they would not be the laſt to aſſure the fa- 
ther of his people of their ſtrenuous and unremitted ex- 
ertions for the glorious conſtitution of Great Britain. 


The gentlemen muſt remember, that they all owed 


their ſituation in this free and happy country to the ex. 
iſting laws, and that a great proportion of them were 
VOL, 11. M M even 
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even indebted for their lives to his Majeſty's royal 
bounty. 

The Chairman added, that he was ſorry to inform 
the honourable meeting, that a report had gone abroad, 
that it was the intention of Government to ſend all per- 
ſons diſaffected to the preſent happy ſyſtem to Botany 
Bay, a meaſure which, if put in execution, not only 
muſt inevitably ſully the morais of this virtuous co- 
lony ; but might alſo be the means of overturning its 
divine conſtitution, which was the admiration and 
envy of all New Holland. This was therefore with 
them a peculiarly ſtrong motive to adopt the reſolutions 
he meant to propoſe ; and he flattered himſelf, that, 
whatever opinions there might be of Miniſters, the 
meeting knew him too well to ſuſpect for a moment 
that he had any deſign upon their pockets. He con- 
cluded a molt eloquent and highly conſtitutional ſpeech, 
by moving the following Reſolutions, , which were 
unanimouſly agreed to : 

' Reſolved, That the inhabitants of this colony, being 
the free and independent ſubjects of Great Britain, 
are fully ſenſible of the liberties, civil and religious, 
they enjoy, in common with their fellow- ſubjects of 
the mother-country, and that they pledge themſelves 
to maintain and defend the ſame againſt all men of 
French or Jacobinical principles with their lives and 
fortunes. ' | 

Reſolved, That the friends and correſpondents of 
this meeting reſiding in St, Giles's and elſewhere, be 
earneſtly requeſted to co-operate with his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, in raiſing the neceſſary contributions, that 
the conſtitution may be preſerved in its preſent ſtate of 
purity and perfection. 

Reſolvcd, That a loyal and dutiful addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty by this colony, expreſſing in the 
ſtrongeſt terms our gratitude for his mild and wiſe go- 
vernment, our happineſs in enjoying as great a W 
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of civil and political liberty as is conſiſtent with ſocial 
order and good government; and that we will, by an 
humble, dutiful, and unqualified ſubmiſſion to his Ma- 
jeſty's royal commands, ſtudy to deſerve a continuance- 
of theſe ineſtimable bleſlings. 

Reſolved, That it would add greatly to the honour 
and dignity of this invaluable colony, that its conſtitu- 
tion were, as much as pollible, aſſimilated to that of 
the parent ſtate, particularly in the enjoyment of an 
hereditary nobility (as was lately granted to his Majeſty's 
province of Canada), to perpetuate the merits and vir- 
tues of its inhabitants, molt of whom are fried pa- 
triots, whoſe active exertions and ſervices are to be 
found in the public records of the kingdom. 

Reſolved, That on theſe ſubjects alſo, loyal addreſſes 
be preſented to our gracious Sovereign—that theſe ad- 
dreſſes be tranſmitted to Mr. Reeves, with a requeſt 
that he will lay them at his Majeſty's royal feet. 

Reſolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to George Barrington, Eſquire, their worthy and ho- 


nourable Chairman, for his impartiality and attention 


to the public intereſts, his laudabie exertions for the 
ſecurity of private property, his upright conduct as a 
magiſtrate, and his uniform integrity and ſupport of 
the laws and conſtitution of his country. 

Reſolved, That theſe reſolutions be publiſhed in the 
Botany Bay Royal Gazette ; and alſo in the True Briton, 
the Times, the Oracle, and the Sun of Great Britain. 

GEORGE BARRINGTON, Chairman. 


— 


DREADFUL EFFECT | 
OF THE EXPLOSION OF THE HOUNSLOW HEATH 
POWDER-MILLS, 
[From the Courier, 1795 

WY HEN the dreadful ſhock occaſioned by the blow- 
ing up of the powder-mills on Hounſlow Heath 
was felt in London, a general conſternation enſued ; 
M M 2 all 
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all ranks and deſcriptions of men were more or leſs af. 
fected. We ſhall therefore endeavour to give an idea 
of the various conſequences produced by this terrible 
cataſtrophe in the different parts of the metropolis. 

In DowninG-STREET, WESTMINSTER—A gen- 
tleman of much habitual arrogance and importance 
was ſo alarmed, that he ſtarted from his bed, his hair 
ſtanding on end, his knees knocking together, his lips 
quivering, and his whole frame in violent convulſions. 
With a faltering tongue he was overheard to exclaim, 
Lord have mercy upon me! What will become of 
me? This muſt be an inſurretion—the Bills don't an- 
ſwer I have been to blame—a million of my fellow- 
creatures ſlaughtered, a hundred millions of money 
taken from the poor—no bread, no peace, no ſpecie 
— O, what a wretch am 1! What would I now give for 
an humble ſtation, and a quiet conſcience ! But I am 
in deſpair, I am an enemy to the human race—my 
time is come, my crimes bring an awful judgment 
upon me. Lamp-irons— guillotines—deſtrution— 
Save me, ſave me, fave me!” 

In this manner he continued to rave for ſome hours, 
when being informed of the real cauſe of the alarm, 
he recovered his ſpirits, drank a bottle of burgundy, 
and determined to ſupport the war to the laſt extre- 
mity. 

5 Orp PALACE-YARD—A rich and full-blown 
damaſk Ros, which had been raiſed from dung, ſud- 
denly turned pale, to the aſtoniſhment of all beholders. 

GREEN-PakKk—A hard-headed and hard-hearted 
Lord, who had built a fine houſe with the public mo- 
ney, in the courſe of a year, expreſſed compunction, 
and, for a moment, appeared to fee/—he fell on bis 
knees, and moſt devoutly repented of having dared to 
annihilate the eſtabliſhed rights of the people. 

PoRTLAND-PLACE—A molt ſomniterous Earl gave 
violent ſymptoms of animation. He aſked pardon 
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from Heaven for his ſins—made a long 88 a 
deep groan, and went to ſleep, 

SOMERSET-HOUSE— A verſatile Scotchman, of 
great wealth, cried out—“ Wha wants me? The 
Deel fau me, I am wi' the peeple”—but the inſtant 
he diſcovered his miſtake, he changed his tone, and 
re-adopted his principles. 

H1LL-STREET, Bt:RKLEY-SQUARE — A Member 
of Parliament, remarkable for his pride and his paſſion, 


was moſt grievouſly diſconcerted—*© Alas!“ ſaid he, 


« had I never been an apoſtate, I ſhould not now have 
wanted fortitude—but my own conduct has unmanned 
me- ſhall be K1LLED-oFF—help, help, help!“ 
RocHeESTER— The concuſſion was felt in this city, 
when a high-church dignitary was ſeized with a kind 


of temporary palſy, and began to pray—* O Lord, 
thou art viſiting thine enemies for evil— What can I A 


do to be ſaved ?” 


NM ans10N-HOUSE—T he effect here was horrible 


indeed. The Bank is broke,“ exclaimed a wiſe 
magiſtrate, ** My flice of the loan is not worth a 


penny.” Mr. Deputy Birch went into hy ſterics, and 


Sir Watkin Lewes fainted. 
Several faro banks in the vicinity of St. James's 


were broken by the violence of the ſhock. The ſwiniſh » 
multitude ran headlong forward, as of old, when poſ- 
ſeſſed by devils, ſome ſaying. that ST. PavuL's, and 


others that BREAD had fallen. 
AT THE TowER—All the great guns were fired in 


token of alarm; but the generality of the people ſup- 


poſed that the ſtocks were blown up. 
WESTMINSTER-HALL—All the lawyers ſeemed 

to think that the day of judgment was arrived, which 

even made the Judges themſelves look grave! AMEN, 
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ON THE POPPY. 
[From the Morning Herald.] 


| Nor for the promiſe of the labour'd field, 
Not for the good the yellow harveſts yield, 
I bend to Ceres? ſhrine; 
For dull to other eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year— 
Alas! a melancholy worſhip's mine: 
I hail the Goddeſs for her ſcarlet flower. 
Thou brilliant weed, 
Thou doſt ſo far exceed 
The richeſt gifts gay Flora can beſtow; 
Heedleſs I paſs'd thee in life's morning hour, 
Thou comforter of woe! | 
Till ſorrow taught me to confeſs thy pow'r. 


In early days, when Fancy cheats, 
A varions wreath I wove, 
Of ſmiling Spring's luxuriant ſweets, 
To deck ungrateful Love; 

The roſe or thorn my numbers crown'd, 
| As Venus ſmil'd, or Venus frown'd; 
But Love, and Joy, and all their train are flown. 

E'en languid Hope no more is mine, 

And I will fing of thee alone; 
Unleſs, perchance, the attributes of Grief, 
The cypreſs bud, and willow leaf, 

Their pale funereal foliage blend with thine, 

Hail, vely bloſſom! thou canſt eaſe 

The wretcned victims of diſeaſe, 

Canſt cloſe thoſe weary eyes in gentle fleep, 
Which never open but to weep; 
For, oh! thy potent charm 
Can agonizing pain diſarm, 
Expel imperious Mem'ry from her ſeat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 


Soul-ſoothing plant! that can ſuch bleſſings give: 
By thee the mourner bears to live, 
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By thee the hopeleſs die! 
Oh! ever friendly to deſpair, 
Might Sorrow's pallid vot'ry dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the ſpirit from its bondage fly, 
I'd court thy palliative aid no more; 
No more I'd ſue that thou ſhouldſt ſpread 
Thy ſpells around my aching head, 
But would conjure thee to impart 
Thy balſam for an aching heart, 
And, by thy ſoft Lethean power, 
Ineſtimable flower! 
Burſt theſe terreſtrial bonds, and other regions try. 


THEODOSIE. 


SONNET. 


——, whoſe counſels lang have held the ear 
Of the great Prince who fills our Britiſh throne, 
And haſt thereby, to all men's marvel, grown 
From a plain ſcribe to be a mighty peer; 
Seek not to move in more exalted ſphere, 
Leſt thy true value be too juſtly known; 
But be thy wiſdom in forbearance ſhown ; 
And where thou.art, arreſt thy proud career; 
The worm which might ſecurely crawl on earth, 
Chang'd to a fly, with pride expands his wings, 
To meet deſtruction in the taper's flame, 
And the baſe upſtart, void of real worth, 
Hatch'd into greatneſs by the ſmile of Kings, 
May prove this reptile's fate and his the ſame. 
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York Street, St. Fames's Square, 25th March 1 * 
JAMES RIDGWAY 


NR £SPecTFOLLY acquaints the PuBL1c that he continues 

to ſupply all the London Newſpapers in Town, and 
warrants a pundtua Delivery of them in very Part of Great 
Britain, Poſt free, at the following Prices : 


A Daily Pape fer Annum 8 

A Paper Three Times per Week — 4 

%% TR OTE 
(Any other Period at the above Price.) 
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The following New Publications, or new and impreved Editions 
of former Works, are now ready to be delivered, and may be 
lad of every Bookjeller in Great Britain, 


: I. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, embelliſhed with Seven fine 
Copper-plate Engravings, Price 145. in Boards, 


TRAVELS 


E 4 
England, Scotland, an the Hebrides; 


Undertaken for the- Purpoſe of examining the State of the 
Arts, the Sciences, Natural Hiſtory, and Manners in 
Great Britain: containing Mineralogical Deſcriptions of 
the Country round Newcaſtle; of the Mountains of Der- 
byſhire; of the Environs of Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Perth, 
and St. Andrew's; of Inverary, and other Parts of Ar- 
gyleſhire, and the CAVE of FINGAL. 


Tranflatzd from the French of 
B. FAUJAS SAINT-FOND, 


Member of the Natienal Inſlitute, and Profeſſor of Geology in the 
Muſeum of Natural Hiſtory at Paris. 


This work, which will be read with much pleaſure by 
the lovers of Natural Hiſtory, is rendered peculiarly intereſt- 
ing by the variety of Anecdotes of eminent Perſons, in dif- 

ferent 
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